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When the number and rariety of English Grammari alivadj 

published, and the ability with which some of them are written, 

^ are considered, litt^ can be expected from a new eoinpilation« 

U> besides a careful selection :>f the most useful matter, and some 

^ degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the un« 

derstanding, and the gradual progress of learners. In these re* 

* ^ spects something, perhaps, may yet be done, for the ease and 

^ advantage of young persons. 

A In books designed for the instruction of youth, there Is a me* 
dlum to hfi observed, between treating the subject in so exten- 
sile and minute a manner, as to embarrass and <^onfuse their 
minds, by offering too much at once for their comprehension f^ 
I and, on the other baud, conducting it by such short and geoe- 
I ral precepts and observations, as convey to them no dear and 
; precise information. A distribution of the parts, which is oi-'i 
I ther defective or irregular, has also a tendencv to perplex the ^^ 
young understanding, and to retard its knowledge of the prin* i 
ciples of literature. A distinct general view, or outline, of all j 
the essential parts of the study m which they are eng^aged ; m I 
gradual and judicious supply of t^is outline ; and a due arrange- f 
ment of the divisions, according ito their natural order and con* ' 
nexion, appear to be among the best means of enlightening tho . 
minds of youth, and of facilitating their acquisition of knowledge | 
The author of this work, at the same time that he has endea 
Toured to avoid a plan, which may be too concise or too exten- 
sive, defective in its parts or irregular in their disposition, hat 
studied to render his subject sufficiently easy, intelligible, and 
comprehensive. He does not presume to have completely at ' 
tained these objects. How far he lias succeeded in the attempt, 
and wherein he has failed, must be referred to the determine- 
tion of the judicious and candid reader. 

The method which he has adopted, of exhibiting the per- 
formance in characters of different sizes, will, he trusts, be con- 
ducive to that gradual and regular procedure, whicJi is so favoura- 
ole to the business of instruction. The more important rulen, 
'lefinitions, and observations, and which are therefore the most 
proper to be committed to memory, are prmted with a larger 
tjrpe ; whilst rules and remarks that are of less conseqneno^ 
(hat extend Ow* diverstfy the general idea, or that serve as ex- 
pbnatiuQSf ar? etnififfid i& the smaller letter : these* or Um 
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chief of them, will be penised ay the student to the greatest 
advantage, if postponed till the general system be completed. 
The use of notes and observations, in tlie common and detached 
manner, at the bottom of the page, would not, it is ima^gined* 
be so likely to attract the perusal of youth, or ad:nit of so am- 
ple and regular an illustration, as a continued and uniform order 
of the several subjects. In adopting this mode, care has been 
taken to adjust it so that the whole may be perused in a ••con- 
nected progress, or the part contained in the larger character 
read in order by itself. Many of the notes and observations are 
intended, not only to explain the subjects, and to illustrate 
them, by comparative views of the grammar of other languages, 
ddd of the various sentiments of English grammarians ; but also 
t(. invite t(ie ingenious student to m-uiry and reflection, and ta 
prompt to a more enlarged, critical, and philosophical research . 
■ W TH respect to the definitions and rules, it may not be im- 
proper more particularly to observe, that in selecting and 
foruiiug them, it has been the author's aim to render them as 
exact and comprehensive, and, at the same tin^e, as intelli- 
gible to young minds, as the nature of the subject, and tjie di^ 
nculties attending it, would admit. He presumes that Uit^iry ar^ 
also calculated to be readily committed to icf ilfr'**/* ^i • ' JW*-^, 
retained. For this purpose, he has been solicitc^r U >i«f.'. 

• terms that are smooth and voluble; to proportion the m^..^ 
bers of the sentences to one another; to avoid protracted pc 
riods ; and to give the whole definition or rule, as much harmony 

N)f expression as he could devise. 

From the sentiment generally admitted, that a proper selec- 

/ tion of faulty composition is more instructive to the young 

, grammarian, than any rules and examples of propriety that 
can be given, the Compiler has been induced to pay peculiar 
attention to this part of the subject; and though the instances 
of false grammar, under the rules of Syntax, arc numerous, it is 
hoped they will not be found too many, when their variety and 
jsefuluess are considered. 

In a work which professes itself to be a compilation, an(^ 
which, from the nature and design of it, must consist chiefly 
of materials selected from the writings of others, it is scarcely 
necessary to apologize for the use which tlH3 Compiler has made 
*f his predecessors* labours; or for omitting to insert their 
Dames. From the alterations which have been frequently made 
*n the sentiments and the languas;e, to suit the connexion, and to 
adapt them to the particular purposes for which they are intro- 
duced , and, in many instances, from the uncertainty to whom 
*|ie passages originally belonged, the insertion of names could 
leldom be^ made with propriety. But if this could have been 
(enerally done, a work of tlL?s nature would derive no advantage 
"rom it, equal to the inconvenience of crowdine the paces wit0 
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a repetition ^f names and refereneet. It is» kowe?er, proper [ 
^ to acknowledge, in general terms, that the authors to vrhom { 
the granunatical part of this compilation is principallr indebted 1 
for its matertab, are Harris, Johnson, Loirtb, Pnestlej, Beat-J 
tie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote. — 

Thk Rules and Obserrations respecting Perspicuity, &o. con* 
tained in the Appendix, and which are, chieflj, extracted from 
the writings of Blair and Campbell, will, it is presumed, form 4 
proper addition to the Grammar. The subjects are very nearly 
P related ; and the study of perspicuity and accuracy in writing, 
appears naturally to follow that of Grammar. A competent 
acquaintance with the principles of both, will prepare and 
qualify the students, for prosecuting those additional improve- 
ments in language, to which they may be properly directed. 

Oir the utility and importance of the study of Grammar, and 
the principles of Composition, much might be advanced, for the 
encouragement of persons in early life to apply themselves 
> to this branch of learning ; but as the limits of this Introduc* 
j> tion will not allow of many observations on the subject, a 
I few leading sentiments are all that can be admitted herfi. 
with propriety. As words are the signs of our ideas, and 
the medium by which we perceive the sentiments of others* 
and communicate our own ; and as signs exhibit the things 
which they are intended to represent, more or less accurately, 
according as their real or established conformity to those things t 
U more or less exact ; it is evident, that in proportion to our ' 
^ knowledge of the nature and properties of words, of their rela- 
tion to each other, and of their established connexion with the 
ideas to which they are applied, will be the certainty aod ease, 
with which we transfuse our sentiments into the minds of one 
another; and that, without a competent knowledgre of this 
kind, we shall frequently be in hasard of misunderstandinc 
others, and of being misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed 
be Justly asserted, that many of the difierenees in opinion 
amongst men, with the disputes, contentions, and alienations 
of heurt, which have too often proceeded from such diflerences* 
have been occasioned by a want of proper skill in the connexion 
and meaning of words, and by a tenacious misapplication of Ian* J 
gnage. 

One of the best supports, which the recommendation of this 
study can receive, in small compass, may be derived from the 
following sentiments of an eminent and candid writer* on lan- 
guage and composition. ** All that regards the study of com- 
** position, merits the higher attention upon this account, that 
** it is intimately connected with the improvement of our Intel- 
*' lectual powers. For I must be allowed to say, that when we 
** are employedi after a proper manner, in the study tif rompe- 

•Blair 

A* 
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'* sitioD, we are cultivating the nnderstaiiding itself. Tlie itedy 
^ of arranging and expressing our thoughts vdth propritttyi 
" apaches to thinks as well as to speak, accurately.*' 

Before the close of this Intrdduction,. it rnaj not be super- 
fluous to observe, that the author of the follovring work has nc 
interest in it, but that which arises from the hope, that it will 
prove of some advantage to young persons, and relieve the la* 
hours of those who are employed in their educatioo. He wishes 
to promote, in some degree, the cause of virtue, as well as of 
learning ; and, with this view, he has been studious, through the 
whole of the work, not only to avoid every example ana iilus* 
tration, which might have an improper efi&ct on the minds of 
youth ; but a^^o to introduce, on many occasions, such as have a 
moral and religious tendency. His attention to objects of ea 
nuch importance will, he trusts, meet the approbation of every 
well-disposed reader. If they were faithfully regarded in all 
frooks of education, they would doubtless contribute very mate- 
rially to the order and happiness of society, by guarding the in* 
aocence and cherishing the virtue of the rising generation. 
HoUgaUy near York, 1795, 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE NINTH EDITION. 

Tbe eif^tb edition of this grammar received considerable al* 
terations and additiins : but works of this nature admit of re* 
iieated improvements; and are, perhaps, never complete, 
rhe author, solicitous to render his I)Ook naore worthy of tbt 
encouraging approbation bestowed on it by the public, has SLgzij^ 
revised the work with care and attention. Tiie new edition, he ! 
hopes, will be found much improved. The additions, wliich are 
Tery considerable, are, chiefly, such as are calculated to expand 
tbe learner's views of the subject ; to obviate o];)jectioQs ; and lo ' 
render the study of grammar both easy and interesting. This 
edition contains also a new and enlarged system of parsiiig ; co 
pious lists of Douns arranged according to their gender and num- 
ber ; and many notes and observations, which serve to extend* 
or to explain, particular rules and positions.* 

• The author oooceives that the occasional fltrictures, diipersed through 
the book, and intended to illustrate and support a number of important gram- 
Baatical points, will not, to young persons of ingenuity, appear to be dry and 
useless 'uscussions. He is persuaaed thai, by such persons, they will be read 
with attention. And he presumes that these strictures will gratify their curi- 
oaity, stimulate application, and give solidity and permanence to thdr gran- 
psatical knowledge. In the Octavo edition of the grammar, the reader will ^ 
iod many additional discusuoDe of this nature. I 

HoUgaie, noar Turk, 1804. 
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llitt writer Is lensible that, after all his endeavours to elucM 
date the principles of the work, there are few of the divisions \ 
arrangeineDts, definitions, or rules, against which critical nige- J 
ouitj cannot devise plausible objections. The subject is attendr 
ed with so much intricacy, and admits of views so various, thai 
it was not possible. to render every part of it unexceptionable ;V 
or to accommodate the work, in all respects, to the opinions) 
and prepossessions of every grammarian and teacher. If the' 
author has adopted that system which, on the whole, is best 
suited to the nature of the subject, and conformable to the sen* 
timents of the most judicious grammarians ; if his reasonings 
and illustrations, respecting particular points, are founded on just 
principles, and the peculiarities of the English language ; he has, 
perbaps, done all that could reasonably be expected in a work 
of this nature ; and he may warmntably indulge a hope, that the 
book will be stiU more extensively approved and circulated* 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



£if 6LI8H GRAMMAR is the art of speaking aiid wntmg 
the English language with propriety. 
It is dividea into fotir parts, viz* ORXHOGRAPHri 

ETYMOLOGV, SYNTAX, and PROSOUY. 

This division may be rendered more intejhg^ble to the 
student, by observing, in other words, that Grammar treats, 
first, of the forin and sound of the letters, the combmation 
of letter* into syllables, and syllables into words ; secondly^ 
of the different sorts of words, their various modifications, 
and their derivation ; thirdly, of the'^union and right order 
of words in the formation of a sentence ; and lastly, of the 
just p«*onuncia^ion and poetical constru<:tion of sentences. 

PiVRT I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY* 



CHAPTER I. 
OF THE LETTERS. 



SscTiiMr 1. Of the nature of the letters^ and of a perfec$ 

alphabets 

Orthograpby teaehes the nature and powers of ]et^ 
ters, and the just method of spelling words. 

A letter is the first principle, or least part, of a 
word. 

Tb« letteiv of the English language, called the En- 
gliah Alphabet, ai« twenty-six m number. 

These letters arie the representatives of certain ai> 
ticulate sounds, the elements of the language. An ar- 
ticulate sounii, is the sound of the huDQan voice, (brmed 
by tW <^rganl of i^ech. 

B 
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The following is a list of the Anglo-Saxon, Roman, ItahCt 

and Old English Characters. 



Saxon. 


Roman. 


Italic 


k 


Old English. 


Name. 


Cap. 


En»U. 


Cap. 


SimlL 


Cap. 


Small. 


Cap. Small. 




K 


a 


A 


a 


jj. , 


a 


a ft 


«t. 


B 


b 


B 


b 


B 


b 


SB b 


6at. 


E 


c 


C 


c 


C 


e 


€ t 


ie«. 


D 


b 


D ' 


e 


D 


d 


^ ft 


df. 


e 


e 


E 


e 


£ 


e 


€ t 


M. 


F 


F 


F 


f 


F 


/ 


f t 


«r- 


It 


S 


G 


S 


G 


g 


e 


jee. 


b 


h 


H 


h 


H 




« ^ 




I 


• 

1 


i 


i 


1 




9 < 


t or fy» 






J 


• 

J 


J 




a j 


jay. 


K 


k 


K 


k 


K 




ft ft 


kay^ 


L 


1 


L 


1 


L 




% c 


el. 


CO 


m 


M 


m 


M 


m 


M m 


tnim 


N 


n 


N 


n 


N 


* 

ft 


B . n 


Cfk 




















■ ^ 


0. 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


p 


^ P 


fU. 






Q 


q 


Q 


9 


« 9 


oie. 


R 


1» 


R 


r 


R 


r 


« c 


. or. 


S 


r 


S 


ft 


a 


fB 


« ^ 


«ii. 


T 


c 


T 


t 


T 


t 


« t 


1m. 


D 


«A 














V 


a 


U 


u 


u 


u 


• It 


UOTf/QU 




T 


V 


▼ 


r 


V 


vm. 


w 


T 


w 


w 


w 


w 


m t> 


donAhu. 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


? F 


da 


w 


f 


Y 


J 


7 


V 


8 V 


wy. 


i 


s 


Z 


» 


z 


X 


21 i 


jtmT. 
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A perfect alphabet of the English language, and, inA 
deed, of every other language, would contain a number \ 
of letters, precisely equal to the number of simple arti- ) 
culate sounds belonging to the language* Every simple / 
sound would haye its distinct character ; and that charac* 1 
ter be the representative of no other sound. But this 
is far from being the stale of the English alphabet. It has 
more original sounds than distinct signiticant letters ; and, 
consequently, some of these letters are made to repre- 
sent, not one sound alone, but several sounds. This wiD 
appear by reflecting, that the sounds signified by the 
united letters th^ sh, ng, are elementary, and have no sin • 
gle appropriate characters, in our alphabet : and that the 
letters a and u represent the different sounds heard in' 
hat^ hcUe^ hall; and in but, bully mule, - --' 

To explain this subject more fully to the learners, we 
shall set down the characters made use of to represent al! 
the elementary articulate sounds of our language, as 
nearly in the manner and order of the present English 
alphabet, as the design of the subject will admit ; and^hall 
annex to each character the syllable or word, which con* 
tains its proper and distinct sound. And here it will be 
proper to begin with the vowels. 

Letten deootinslbe 
ample souDdf. 

a 
a 
a 
a 
e 
e 

i 

9 







Ward» containing the 






•imple isoundi. 


as heard 


• 
tn 


fiite 


as 


tn 


fall 


as 


tn 


fat 


as 


tn 


far 


a$ 


tn 


me 


as 


tn 


met 


at 


in 


pine 


as 


in 


pin 


as 


in 


. no 


as 


in 


not 


as 


tn 


move 


as 


tn 


mule 


as 


tn 


tub 


as 


tn 


bull 



By this list it appears, that there are in the Engliso 
langaage fourteen simple vowel sounds : but as t* and u, 
frben pronoanced long, may be considered as diphthongs^ 
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oriKphthongal vowels, our language, strictly speskitigy^qH 
tains |3ut twelve simple vowel souixk; to represent whick^ 
we have only five distinct characters or letters. If a in 
/ar^ IS the same specitic sound as a in fai; and u in buU>^ 
(ne same as o in move, which is the opinion of some 
grammarians; then there are but ten original vowel 
sounds in the English language-. 

The following list denotes the. sounds of the consonaatt^ 
being in number twenty-two. 

Jjetters denoting the 
tlisple sounds. 

b 
d 
f 

V 

g 
h* 

k 

1 

n 

P 

r 

f 
z 
t 
w 

y 

ng 

eh 

th 

th 

zh 

Several letters marked in the English alphabet, as cob 
ionant8,^are either superfluous, or represent, not simple, 
imt complex sounds. C, for instance, is superfluous in 
both its sounds; the one being expressed by k\ and the 
other by s, G, in the soft pronunciation, is not a simple- 
but a complex sound ; as age is pronounced aidge, J is 

* Some grammarianfl suppose A to mark only an aspiration, or breatLing 
but it appears to be a distinct sound, and formed in a particular manner, Bf 
the organs of speedi. Jgw q / rftfWiih BrUuufAn 
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Qiinecetsarj, because its sound, and that of the soft g, are io 
our lang^iage the same. Q, with its attendant «, is either 
complex, and resolvable into Aw, as in finality ; or mineces* 
sary, becaase its sound is the same with A;, as in opaque 
X is compounded otgSy as in example; orofksj as in expect. 

From the preceding representation, it appears to be a 
pomt of considerable importance; that erery learner of 
the English language should be taught to pronounce per- 
fectly, and with facility,, every original simple sound that 
belongs to it. By a timely and judicious care in this le- 
spect, the voice will be prepared to utter, with ease ami 
accuracy, every combination of sounds; and taught to 
avoid that confused and imperfect manner of pronouncing 
words, which accompanies, through life, many persons 
who have not, in this respect, been properly instructed 
at an early period. 

Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants. 

A Vowel is an articulate soirnd, that can be perfectly 
uttered by itself: as, a, e, o ; which are formed without 
the help of any other sound. 

A Consonant is an articulate sound, which cannot 
be perfectly uttered without the help of a vowel : as, 
^» df fil; which require vowels to express them fully. 

The vowels are, a, e, t, o, u, and sometimes w and y- 

W and y are consonants when they begin a word oi 
. yllabie ; but in every other situation they are vowels. 

It is generally acknowledged by the best gtammarians, 
l^t w and y are consonants when they begin a syllable or 
i^ord, and vowels when they end one. That they are 
c«4>8onants, when used as initials, seems to be evident 
from their not admitting the article an before them, as it 
wouM be improper to say, an walnut, an yard, &c. ; and 
from their following a vowel without any hiatus or diffi 
culty of utterance ; as, frosty winter, rosy youth. That they 
are vowdh ii other situations, appears from their regularly 
taking tl e sound of other vowels ; as, w has the exact sound 
of ft m saT^, f€w, now, &c.; and v that oft, in hymn, fly, 
crystal, &:t. See the letters W and Y, pages 30 and 31.* 
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We present the following as more enct and 7)hiletoplii<» 
<:al definition* of a vowel and consonant 

A vowel is a simple^ articulate sound, perfect in itself, 
and formed bj a continued eH'usjon of the breath, and a 
certain conformation f the mouth, without anj alteration 
in the position, or any motion of the organs of sp^ch, 
from the moment the vocal sound commences, till it ends« 

A consonant is a «imple, articulate sound, imperfect by 
itself, f3ut which, joined with a vowel, forms a complete 
sound, by a particular motion or contact of the organs of 
speech. 

Some grammarians subdivide vowels into the simpU and 
Jie compound. But there does not appear to be any 
foundation for the distinction. Simplicity is essential to 
the n^ture of a vowel, which excludes every degree of 
mixed or compound sounds. It requires, according to 
the definition, but cne conformation of the organs of 
speech, to form it, and no motion in the organs, whilst 
it is forming. 

Consonants are divided into mutes and semi-vowels. 

The mutes cannot be sounded at atlj without the 
aid of a vowel. They are by jp, t^ dy k, and c and g 
hard. 

The semi-vowels have an imperfect sound of them- 
selves. They are^ Z, m, n, r, r, #, ar, x, and c and g 
soft. 

Four of the semi-vowels^ namely, 2, m, n, r, are «|so 
distinguished by the name of liquids, from their readjdy 
uniting with other consonants, and flowing as it wer9 
mto their sounds. 

We have shown above, that it is essential to the nature 
of a consonant, that it cannot be fully uttered without 
the aid of a vowel. We may further observe, that even 
the names of the consonants, as they are pronounced ir 
reciting the alphabet, require the help of vowels to ex 
press them. In pronouncing the names of the mutes 
the assistant vowels follow the consonants : as, be^ pe, to, 
tie ka. In pronouncmg the names of the senu-vowels, 
the vowels gen^i^Wy precede the consonants: as, e/*, e/, em, 
tn^ yOTj ef , ex. The exceptionis are, ce^ ge, re, zed. 

This distinction between tha nature and the name of a 
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coaMBant, M df grett trnportance, and sh^vU be wtil 
explained ^o the pnpil They are freqo^iitly conlbanded 
by writers on f^rammar. Observations "^nd reasonings on 
the name, are often applied ta elplain the nature, of a 
consonant : alid, by this means, the student is led into 
error and perplexity, respecting these elements o£ lan« 
guage It should be impressed on his mind, that the 
name of every consonant is a complex sound ; but that the 
consonant itself, is always a simpU sound. 

Some writers have described the m«ites and seni* 
vowels, with their subdivisions, nearly in the following 
manner. 

The m%Uet are those consonants whose sounds cannot be 
protracted. The ser/it-voa^e/^, such whose sounds can be 
continued at pleasure, partaking of the nature of vowels, 
from which they derive their name. 

The mutes may be subdivided into pure and impure. The 
pure are those whose sounds cannot be at all prolonged : 
they are k^p^ U The impure, are those whose sounds 
may be continued, though for a very short space : they 
tre 6, dy g. 

The semi-vowels may be subdivided into vocal and a$* 
pirated. The vocal are those which are fomed by the 
voice ; the aspirated, those fonned by Uie breath* There 
are eleven vocal, and five aspirated. The vocal are /, tn, 
», r, V, «, y, Zy ih flat, ek^ ng : the aspirated, /, h^ t, th 
sharp, sh. 

The vocal semi-vowels may be subdivided into pure and 
impure. The pure are those which are formed entirely 
by the voice : the impure, such as have a mixture of breath 
with the voice. There are seven pure-—/, m, », r, w, y» 
ng ; four impure — v\ z, th flat, rh. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels, pronounced by 
a simple impulse of the voice; as ea in beat, on in sound* 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels, pronounced 
in like manner; as, eau in beau, iew in view. 

A proper diphthong is that in which both the vowels 
are sounded; as, oi in voice, ou in ounce. 

An improper diphthong has but one of the yowely 
iouoded ; aa, en ib eagle, oa in boat. 

Each of the d^bthd^gal letters was, denbUea** onr* 
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nally heard in pronouncing the words which contain them 
Though thiB is not the case at present, with respect to 
many of them, these combinations still retain the name of 
diphthongs ; but, to distinguish them, they are marked by 
Uie term improper. As the diphthong derives its name 
and nature from its sound, and not from its letters, and 
properly denotes a double Towel sound, no union of two 
rowels, where one is silent, can, in strictness, be entitled 
to that appellation ; and the single letters t and «, wheo 
pronounced long, must, in this view, be considered as 
diphthongs. The triphthongs, having at most but two 
sounds, are merely ocular, and are, therefore, by some 
grammarians, classed with the diphthongs. 

Section 2. General observations on the soundi of 

the letters. 



A has four sounds ; the long or slender, the broad, the 
short or open, and the middle. 

The long; as in name, basin, creation. 

The broad ; as in call, wall, all. 

The short ; as in barrel, fency, glass* 

The middle ; as in far, farm, fkther. 

The diphthong aa generally sounds Hke a short in pro- 
per names ; as in Balaam, Canaan, Isaac ; but not in Baal, 
Gaal. 

Ae has the sound of long e. It is sometimes found m 
Latin words. Some authors retain this form , as, aenigma, 
equator, &c. ; but others have laid it aside, and write 
enigma, Cesar, £neas, &c. 

The diphthong at has exactly the long slender sound.of 
a, aa in pail, tail, &c. ; pronounced pale, tale, &c. : except 
plaid, again, raillery, fountain, Britain, and a few others. 

Au is generally sounded like the broad a : as in taught, 
caught, &LC, Sometimes like the short or open a; as in 
aunt, flaunt, gauntlet, &c. It has the sound of long o lo 
hautboy ; and that of o short in laurel, laudanum, &c. 

Aw has alwavs t.ie sound of broad a ; as in bawl, scrawl, 
crawl. 

Ay, like its near relation at, is pronounced like the loii)| 
tWnder souil sf a | «b in pay, day delay. 
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B 

B keeps one unvaried sound, at the beginning, middl«, 
and end of words ; as in baker, number, rhubarb, &c. 

in some words ii is silent ; as in thumb, debtor, subtle, 
kc* In others, besides being silent, it lengthen* the syl 
lable , as in climb, comb, tomb. 

C 

C has two different sounds. 

A hard sound like k^ before a, o, tt, r, /, t ; as in cart, 
cottage, curious, craft, tracts cloth, &c. ; and when it ends 
a syllable ; as in victim, flaccid. 

A soft sound like < before «, t, and y, generally ; as in 
centre, face, civil, cymbal, mercy, &c. It has sometimes 
the sound ofsk; as in ocean, social. 

Cis mute in czar, czarina, victuals, &c. 

C, says Dr. Johnson, according to English orthography, 
never ends a word ; and therefore we iind in our best dic- 
tionaries, stick, block, publick, politick, &c. But many 
writers of latter years omit the k in words of two or more 
syllables ; and this practice is gaining ground, though it is 
productive of irregularities ; such as writing mimic and 
isimickry ; traffic and trafficking. 

Ch IS commonly sounded like tch ; as in church, chin, 
chaff, charter : but in words derived from the Greek, has 
the sound of ib; as in chymist, scheme, chorus, chyle, dis- 
tich ; and in foreign names ; as, Achish, Baruch, Enoch 
kc. 

Chi in some words derived from the French, takes the 
sound of jA; as in chaise, chagrin, chevalier, machine. 

Ch in arch, before a vowel, sounds like k; as in arch* 
angel, archives. Archipelago ; except in arched, archery, 
archer, and arch-enemy : but before a consonant it always 
sounds like tch; as in archbishop, archduke, archpresby* 
ter, &c. Ch is silent in schedule, schism, and yacht* 

D . 

D keeps one uniform sound, at the beginning, middle, 
and end of words ; as in leaih, bandage, Jundred ; unless 
it may be said to take tne sound of <, in stuffed, tripped, 
kc* stuil, tript, kc 

E 

£ has three diff^xent founds. 

A hng soimd ; m in icbemt^ glehew severe, pulley 
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A short sound ; as m men, bed, clemency. 

An obscure and scarcely perceptible sound ; as, open, 
lucre, participle. 

It has sometimes the sound of middle a ; as ia clerk, 
Serjeant ; and sometimes that of short t; as in England, 
yeJ, pretty. 

E is always mute at the end of a word, except in mono- 
syllables that have no other vowel ; as, me, he, she : or in 
substantives derived from the Greek ; as, catastrophe, epi- ; 
tome, Penelope. It is used to soften and modify theibre- 
going consonants ; as, force, rage, since, oblige : or co 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; as, can, can^ ; pin, pine ; 
rob, robe. 

The diphthong ea is generally sounded like e long ; as in 
appear, beaver, creatiire, kc. It has also the sound of short 
e ; as in breath, meadow, treasure. And it is sometimes pro- 
nounced like the long and slender a; as in bear, break, < 
great. 

Eau has the sound of long o ; as in beau, flambeau, port* 
manteau In beauty and its compounds, it has the sound \ 
of long tt. 

Ei^ in general, sounds the same as long and slender a ; m 
in deign, vein, neighbour, he. It has tlie sound of long t in 1 
seize, deceit, receive, either, neither, &c. It is sometimes 
pronounced like short i; as in foreign, forfeit, sovereign, &c. 

Eo is pronounced like e long ; as in people ; and some 
times like e short ; as in leopard, jeopardy, it has also the 
sound of short u ; as in dungeon, sturgeon, puncheon, &c. *' 

Eu is always sounded like long % or ew ; as in feud, 
deuce. 

E-w is almost always pronounced like long u ; as in few; .* 
new, dew. 

Ey, when the accent is on it, is always pronounced like 
a long ; as m bey, grey, convey ; except in key, ley, where 
it is sounded like long e. 

When this diphthong is unaccented, it takes the sound 

of e long; as, alley, valley, barley 

p 

F keeps one pure un?aried sound at the beginning, mid* 
die, and end of words; as, fancy, muffin, mi^hief, l^c. • 
except in o^, in which it has the flat sound of oo ; but not 
in composition ; as, wlMr«of there >f| k,c.. We shenld not 
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pruDOonce, a wive's jomture) a calve's head ^ but a wiiSi'f 
^ jointure, a paif 's head. 

G 

G has two sounds : one hard ; as in gay, go, gun : the 
oQier soft ; as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard ; as in bag, snug, 
frog. It id hard before a, o, ti, /, and r ; as, game, gone, 
gufl, glory, grandeur. 

G before e, t, and y, is soft ; as in genius, gesture, gin* 
ger, Egypt ; except in get, gewgaw, finger, craggy, and 
some otherSi 

G is mute before n; as in gnash^ sign, foreign. III. 

Grii, at the end of a word, or syllable accented, givee 
the preceding vowel a long sound ; as in resign, impugn, 
oppugn, impregn, impugned; pronounced impune, im- 
prene, inc. 

G&, at the beginning of a word* has the sound of the 
hardg ; as, ghost, ghastly : in the middle, and sometimea 
at the end, it is quite silent ; as in right, high, plough* 
mighty. 

At the end it has often the sound off; as in laugh, cougli, 
tough. Sometimes only the g is sounded ; as in burgli, 
burgher. 

H 

The sound signified by this letter, is, as before observ- 
ed, an articulate sound, and not merely an aspiration. It 
18 heard in the words, hat, horse, Hull. It is seldpm mute 
at the beginning of a word. It is always silent after r; 
at, rhetoric, rheum, rhubarb. 

// final, preceded by a vowel, is always silent y as, ah I 
bah ! oh ! fob ! Sarah, Messiah. 

From the fitintness of the sound of this letter, in many 
words« and its total silence in ethers, added to the negli« 
gence of tutors, and the inattention of pupils., it has hap* 
pened, that many persons have become almost mcapabie 
of acquiring its just and full pronunciation. It is, therefore^ 
i&cuinbent on teachers, to be particulaiiy careful to incul- 
cate a clear and distinct utterance of this sound. 

I 

/ has a long sound ; as in fine ; and a short one ,* as in fin 

The long sound is always marked by the e final in mono- 
sgrOables ; as thin, thine | except give, live. Before r it m 
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often flotiiided like a short « ; as flirt, fint. Iti some wordt 
It has the sound of e lon^ ; as in machine* bombazine« ttia- 
gazine. 

The diphthong ta is frequently sounded like ya ; as in 
christian, filial, poniard ; pronounced christ-yan, &c. tt 
has sometimes the sound of short t ; as in carriage, mar* 
riage, paiiiament. 

le soiiads in general like e long ; as in grief, thief, gre* 
uadier. It has also the sound of longt ; as- in die, pie> 
lie : and sometimes f liat of short i ; as in sieve. 

leu has the sound of long u ; as in lieu, adieu, purlien. 

/o, when the accent is upon the first vt>wel, forms two 
distinct syllables ; as, priory, violet, violent. The termi- 
nations Hon and sitm, are sounded exactly like the word 
shun ; except when the i is preceded hy i tt x; as in 
uestion, digestion, combustion, mixtion, &c. 

The triphthong ion is sometimes pronounced distinctly in 
two syllables; as in bilious, various, abstemious. Bnt 
these vowels often coalesce into one syllable ; as in pre- 
cious, factious, noxious. 

J 

J is pronounced exactly like soft g ; except in hallelo 
jah, where it is pronounced like y, 

K. 

J? has the sound of c hard, and is used before e and i^ 
where, according to English analogy, c would be soft ; as, 
kept, king, skirts. It is not sounded before n ; as in knife, 
knell, knocker, ft is never doubled, except in Habakkuk $ 
but c is nsed before it, to shorten the vowel by a double 
consonant ; as, cockle, pickle, sucker. 

L 

L has always a soft liquid sound ; as in love, bill6w, 
quarrel. It is sometimes mute ; as m half, talk, psalm. 
The custom is to double the / at the end of monosyllables ; 
as, mill, will, fait ; except where a diphthong precedei 
it ; as, hail, toil, soil. 

Le, at the end of words, is pronounced hke a weak tl / 
in which the e is almost mute ; as, table, shuttle. 

M 

Af has always the same sound ; as; murmur, monnmea* 
tal ; except in comptroller, which is pronounced controller 
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N 

ft has two sounds : the one pure ; as in man, net, no" 
bie,; the has a lining sound like ng ; as in thank, ban- 
quet, d&c. 

N is mute when it ends a sylable, and is preceded by m; 
as hymn, solemn, autumn* 

The participal tng must always have its ringing sotind; 
as, writing, reading, speaking. JSome writers have suppo" 
sed that when ing is preceded by ing, it should be pro^ 
nounced in ; as singing, bringing, should be sounded sing- 
in, hringin; but as it is a good rule, witlii respect to pro- 
nunciation, to adhere to the written words, unless custom 
has clearly decided othermse, it does not seem proper to 
adopt this innovation. 

O 

O has a long sound ; as in note* done, obedient, over; 
and a short one ; as in not, got, lot, trot. 

It has sometimes the short sound of «;. as in son) come, 
attorney. And in some words it is sowuled like no ; as in 
prove, move ; and often like au ; as in nor, for, lord. 

Tne dipthong oa is regularly pronouneed as the long 
sound of ; as in boat, oat, coal ; except ip broad, abroad, 
groat, where it takes the sound of broad a; brawd, j&c. 

Oe has the sound single of d. It is sometimes long, as 
in fcetue, Antceci ; and sometimes short ; as in Geconomics, 
cecumenical. In doe, foe, sloe, tro^« hoe, billboiis, it is 
souneed exactly like long o« 

Oi has dlmost uniyersally the double soqnd of a teoad 
and e long united, as in boy ; as boil, toil, spoil, joint, 
point, anoint ; which should nev^r be pronounced as if 
written bile, spile, tile, &c. 

Oo almQst always preserves itt ftfguli^r sound : as in 
moon, soon, food. It has a shorter soiiiid in wood, goad, 
foot, and a few others. In blood and fiood it iKmnds like 
short v-,. Door and floor should alwa}« be pronemced at 
if written dore and ilore. 

The dipthong ou has six different aonnds. Tht^Harstamd 
proper sound is eqiuvalent to ow in down $ as in homoK 
found, surround. 

The second is that of short ii; an in eaoogb^ trtoM^ 
journey. 

The third is Ihat of o« ; M jn soiqs joaA, tenfiianteiity 

C 
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The fourth is that of loDg o; as in thoagh, moura 
poultice. 

The fifth is that of short o ; as in cough, trough. 

The sixth is that of awe ; as in ought, brought, thought 

Ow 19 generally sounded like ou in thou ; as in brown 
dowry, shower, it has also the sound of Jong o; as iu 
snow, grown, bestow. 

The diphthong oy is but another form for ot, and is pro* 
oounced exactly like it. 

P has always die same sound, except, perhaps, in cup- 
board, where it sounds like 6. It is sometimes mute ; as 
in peilm, psalter. Ptolemy: and between tn and t; as, 
tempt, empty, presumptuous. 

Ph is generally pronounced like /; as in philosophy, 
philanthropy, Philip. 

In nephew and Stephen, it has the sound of v. In 
apophthegm, phthisis, phthisic, and phthisical, both letters 
are entirely dropped. 

Q 19 always followed by u; as, quadrant, queen, quire. 

Qu is sometimes sounded like k; as, conquer, liquor, 
risque. 

R 

R has a rough sound ; as in Rome, riyer, rage : and a 
smooth one ; as in bard, card, regard. 

Re at the end of many words, is pt'onounced like a weak 

- at in theatre,'8epulchre, massacre. 

S 

5 Has two different sounds. 

A soA and flat sound like z ; as, besom, nasal, dismal. 

A aharp hissing sound ; as, saint, sister, Cyprus. 

Il is always sharp at the beginning of words. 

At the end of words it takes the soh sound ; as, his, ivas, 
IraeSy eye« ; eitcept in the words this, thus, us, yes, rebus* 
surplus, &c. ; and in words terminating with ons» 

It sounds like z before ton, if a vowel goes before ; as 
laltFiision; bat like 9 sharp, if it follows a consonant ; as. 
conversion. It also sounds like z before e mute ; as. 
amuse ; and before y final-; as, rosy; and in the words^ 
bosom, desire, wisdom, ^. 

B M miite in isle, island, defliietiie» viscoiuit 
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T 

T generally sounds, as in take, tempter. T before u 
when the accent precedes^ sounds like tch; as, nature, vm 
tue, are^ pronounced, natchure, Tiitchue. Ti before a 
Towel has the sound of </« ; as in salvation * except in such 
words as tierce, tiara, &c. and unless an * goes before , 
as, question ; and excepting also derivatives from words 
ending in ty ; as, mighty, mightier. 

Th has two sounds : the one soft and flat ; as, tlius, whe- 
ther, heathen : the other hard and sharp ; as, thing, think, 
breath. 

Thy at the beginning of words, is sharp ; as in thank 
thick, thunder : except in that, then, thus, thither, and f nme 
others. TA, at the end of words, is also sharp ; as, death, 
breath, mouth : except in with, booth, beneath, &c. 

Th^ in the middle of words, is sharp ; as, panther, ortho* 
dox, misanthrope : except worthy, farthing, brethren, and 
a few others. 

Th^ between two vowels, is generally flat in words pure* 

ly English; as, father, heathen, together, neither, mother. 

> TA, between two vowels, in words from the learned lap* 

guages, is generally sharp ; as, apathy, sympathy, Athens. 

apo3iecary. 

Th itf sometimes pronounced like simple t ; as, Thoma*, 
ihyme, Thames, asthma. 

U 

t7has three sounds, viz. 

A long sound ; as in mule, tube, cubic. 

A short sound ; as in dull, gull, custard. 

An obtuse sound, like o<^ ; as in bull, full, bushol. 

The strangest deviation of this letter from tts natnraJ 

ound, is in the words busy, business, bury, and burial , 

which are pronounced bizzy, btzness, berry, and Ix^rriaf. 

A is now often used before words beginning with « long, 
ind an always before those that begin wi^h ti short ; as, & 
onion, a universit)', a useful book ; an uproar, an usher, 
an umbrella. 

The diphthong tia, has sometimes the sound of wa ; as 
n assuage, persuade, antiquary. It has also the sound o( 
niddle a ; as in guard, guardian, guarantee 

Ue is often sounded like we ; as in quench qaerist, con^ 
Infest. It has also the soimd oC icmg « ; >• m cue, hue 
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in ffuest, guess. In some words it is entirely sunk ; m in 
astique, oblique, prorogue, catalogue, dialogue, &c. 

Ui is frequently pronounced wi ; as in languid, anguish, 
extinguish It has sometimes the sound of i long ; as ia 
guide, guile, disguise : and sometimes that of t short \ as 
in guilt, gpainea, Guildhall. In some words it is «K>unded 
like long u ; as in juice, suit, pursuit: and atler r, like 
90 ; as in bruise, fruit, recruit. 

Uo is pronounced like tvi as in quote, quorum, quon- 
dam. 

Uy has the sound ef long e ; as in obloquy, soliloquy 
pronounced ol^oquee, &c. ; except buy, and its derivative* 

Fhas the sound of flat/; and bears the same relation to 
it, as 6 does to />, d to I, hard g to A:, ,and 9 to «« it has 
ako one uniform sound ; as, vain, vauity, love. 

W 

FF, when a consonant, has nearly the sound of 09 ; as 
water resembles the sound of ooaUr ; but that it has a 
stronger and quicker sound than oa, and has a formation 
essentially different, will appear to any person who pro- 
nounces, with attention, the words U'o, -moo^ beware ; and 
who reflects that it will not admit the article an before it ; 
which 00 would admit. In some words it is not sounded ; 
as in answer, sword, wholesome : it is always silent be- 
fore r ; as in wrap, wreck, wrinkle, wrist, wrong, wry, 
bewray, &c. 

R^ before A is pronounced as if it were aAer the h ; as 
why, hwy ; when, hwen ; what, hwat. 

Pf^ is often joined to o at the end of a syllable, without 
affecting the sound of that vowel ; as in crow, blow,, grow, 
km>w, BOW, flow, &c. 

When 9 is a vowel, and is distinguished in the pronun 
ciation, it has ex^tly the same sound as « would have in 
tibe same situation ; as, draw, crew, view, now, .sawyer* 
TOwel, outlaw. 

X 

X has three sounds, viz. 

It is sounded like x at the beginning of proper names 
•f Greek original ; as in Xanthus, Xenophon, Xerxes. 

It has a sharp sooad like h^, when it ends a ayUable with 
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die accent upon it; as, exit, exercise, excellence; or 
when the aiocent is on the next syllable . if it begins with 
> consonant ; as, excuse, extent, expense. * 

Jt has, genei:ally» a flat sound like gZy when the accenl 
if not on it, and the following syllable begins with a yowei , 
as, exert, exist, example ; pronounced, egzert, egzisi, 
egzample. 

F, when a consonanC, has nearly the sound ofee; as, 
youth, York, resemble the sounds of eeouth, eeork : but 
that this is not. its exact sound, will be clearly perceived 
by pronouncing the word^ ^e, yes^ new-year, in which its 
jast and proper sound is ascertained. It not only requires a 
stronger exertion of the organs of speech to pronounce it, 
than is required to pronounce ee ; but its formation is es* 
sentially different. It will not admit of an before it, as ee 
will in the following example ; an eel. The opinion that 
y and tv, when they begin a word or syllable, take exact- 
ly the sound of ee and oo, has induced some grammarians to 
assert, that these letters are always vowels or diphthongs. 

When y is a vowel, it has exactly the same sound as t 
would have in the same situation ; as, rhyme, system, jus 
tify, pyramid, party, fancy, hungry. 

Z 

Z has the sound of an ^ uttered with a closer com'* 
pression of. the palate by the tongue : it is the flat s ; as^ 
freeze, frozen, brazen* 

It may be proper to remark, that the sounds of the let* 
iers vary, as they are differently associated, and that the 
pronunciation of these associations depends upon the po* 
sition of the accent. It may also be observed, that, io 
order to pronounce accurately, great attention must be 
paid to tbe vowels which are not accented. There is 
scarcely any thing which more distinguishes a person of 
a poor education, from a person of a good one, than the 
pironunciation of the unaccented vowels. When vowels 
are under the accent, the best speakers and the lowest of 
Hie people, with very few exceptions, pronounce them 
in the same manner ; but the unaccented vowels in the 
mouths of the former, have a distinct, open, and specific, 
sound, while Uie latter often totally sink them, or change 
^em into some other sound. . , ^ - 
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Section S The nature of artictJation explained 

A CONCISE 'a tcouDt of the origin and formation of tb€ 
ionndfl emitted by the human voice, may, perhaps, not 
improperly, be here introduced. It may gratify the in- 
genious student, and serve to explain more fully the na< 
tare of articulation, and the racQcal distinction betweetr 
towels and consonants. 

Human voice is air sent out from the lungs, and so agi 
tMXed or modified in its passage through the windpipe anc^ 
larynx, as to become distinctly audible. The windpipe ii^ 
that tube, which, on touching the forepart of our throat 
externally, we feel hard and uneven. It r^nveys air in- 
to the lung!? for the purpose of breathing ana speech. The 
top or upper part of the windpipe is called the larynx. 
consisting of four or &ye cartilages, that may be expand- 
ed or brought together, by the action of certain muscles 
which operate all at the same time. In the middle of the 
larynx there is a small opening, called the glottis, through 
which the breath and voice are conveyed. This opening 
19 not wider than one tenth of an inch f and, therefore, 
^be breath transmitted through it from the lungs, must 
fiast with considerable velocity. The voice thus formed, 
IS strengthened and soflened by a reverberation from the 
pttlate and other hollow places in the inside of the mouth 
and nostrils ; and at these are better or worse shaped for 
this reverberation, the voice is said to be more or less 
agreeable. 

If we consider the many varieties of sound, which one 
and the same human voice is capable of uttering, together 
with the smallness of the diameter of the glottis ; and re- 
flect, thajt the same diameter must always produce the same 
tone, and, consequently, that to every change of tone a cor-. 
respondent change of diameter is necessary ; we muj^t be 
filled with admiration at the mechanism of these parts, and 
the fineness of the fibres that operw.e in producing effects 
eo minute, so various, and in their proportions so exactly 
uniform. For it admits of proof, that the diameter of the 
human jplottis is capable of more than sixty distinct de- 
grees of contraction or enlargement, by each of which a 
different note is produced ; and yet the greatest diameter 
of that aperture, as be&r« Aheerved, does aot exceed OM 
tfvtiiof aninch. 
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Speech is made ii(^ tA oHtetUaU TOicet ; tai wbat wt 
call arUeukUton^ is performedl, not by (he lungs, ^luidfifptf, 
or larynx, but bj the action of the threat, palate, teeth, 
tongue, lipe^ «nd nostrils. Articulation begins not, tiU 
the breath, or voice, has passed through the lajmz. 

The simplest articulate voices are those which pro* 
ceed from an open mouth, and are by granunarians called 
wmel sounds. In transmitting these, the aperture of tho 
mouth may be pretty large, or somewhat smaller, of 
very small ; which is one cause of die variety of vowels ; 
a particular sound being produced by each particular 
aperture. Moreover, in passing through an open mouthy 
the voice may be gently octBd upom^ by the li|.ii, or by the 
tongue and palate, or by the tongue and throat , whence 
another source of variety in vowel sounds. 

Thus ten or twelve simple vowel sounds- may De form* 
ed, agreeably to the plan in page 15; and th€ leamerS| 
by observing the position of their mouth, lips, U)ngue, <ec. 
when they are uttering the sounds, will pen iive that va» 
rious operations of these organs of speech, are necessary 
to the production of the different vowel sounds; and that 
by minute variations they may all be distinctly pronoun* 
eed. 

When tiie voice, in its passage ihrougb the mouth, is tor 
tally intercepted^ or strongly compressed^ there is formed a 
ceiiain modification of articulate sound, which, as ex- 
pressed by a character in writing, is called a cotuonanL 
Silence is the effect of a total interception ; and indistinct 
sound, of a strong compression ; and therefore a coaao* 
nant is not of itself a distinct articulate voice ; and its iur 
fluence in varying the tdnes of language is not cLeariv 
perceived, unless it be accompanied by an opening of the 
mouth, that is, by a vowiel. 

By making the experiment with attention, the student 
will perceive that each of the mtUes is formed by the voico 
being intercepted^ by the lips, by the tongue and palate, or 
by the tongue and throat \ and that the semi'VoweU are 
formed by the same organs strongly compressing the veiof 
n its passage, but not totally intercepting it. 

The elements of language, according to the diierent 
seats where they are formed, or the several orgaus of 
•y eeeh <liieiy 4:onoermad im ihotr p^onaacialioBi are ^vi- 
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ded into sevtstai t;<«u»o«>«, ano ueaommated as followa. 
those are called /a6talt, which are formed by the lipa 
those' dentah^ that are. formed with the teeth ; paUUtUfi^ 
that are formed with the palate; and nasals^ that are 
formed by the nose. 

The importance of obtaining, in early life, a clear, dis- 
tinct, and accurate knowledge of the sounds of the firat 
principles of language, and a wish to lead young minds to 
a further consideration of a subject so curious and uselu^ 
have induced the compder to bestow particular at« 
ention on the precedmg part of this work. Some wri* 
cers think that these subjects do not properly consti- 
tute any part of grammar ; and consider them as the ex- 
clusire province of the spelling-book; but if we reflect, 
that letters and their sounds are the constituent principles of 
that an, which teaches us to speak and write with pro- 
priety, and that, in general, very little knowledge of their 
nature is acquired by the spelling-book, we must admits 
that they properly belong to grammar ; and that a ration- 
al consideration of these elementary principles of lanr 
guage is an obje'*! that demands the attention -^^tbs young 
grammarian. The f^^^wH^iOK;; ^ *, #«i7 judicious and 
eminent writer ^%t<iit^<^tilian) respecting this part of gram- 
mar, may, perhaps, be properly introduced on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

** Liet no person despise, as inconsiderable, the elements 
of g^mmar, becau le it may see.Ti to them a matter of 
•mall consequence, 1 > show the distinction betv^een vowels 
and consonants, and t^ divide the latter into liquids and 
mutes. But thev who penetrate into the innermost parts 
of this temple of sciem e, will there discover such refine- 
npnt and subtility of matter, as are not only proper to 
sharpen the understandings of young persons, but suffi- 
cient to give exercise for the most profound knowledge 
and erudition.'* 

The elementary sounds, under their smallest combi- 
nation, produce a 9yllahle ; syllables properly combined 
produce a word ; words duly combined produce a sentence; 
and sentences properly comhuied produce, an otHition or 
di$rourse. Thus it is, say Harris, in his Hermes, that 
to principles apparently. so trivial as a few plain element- 
aij soundSf wt owe that varied of articulate voicesi which 
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iiM been «u£kaeiil to esplaui the ienlimeiits of io innu- 
merable a mnltitode, as aU the present and past generati<Mii 
iifiiien. 

chapteh ir. ^ 

OF SYLLABLES, ANn THE RULES FOR ARRANOIVO THEIf, 

A 8TLL ABLB IS a sound, either simply or conipcniiid* 
edy pronounced by a single impulse of the voice, and 
constituting a word, or part of a word : as, a, an, ant. 

Spelling is the art or rightly dividing words into 
their syUables, or of expressing a word by its proper 
letters. 

The follofviug are the general rules for the division of 
words into syllables. 

1. A single consonant between two vowels, must be 
foined to the latter syllable : as, de-light, bri-dal, re-source : 
except the letter x; as, ex-ist, ex-aminei and except 
likewise words compounded ; as^ ap«on, un*even, dis*ease« 

2. Two consonants proper to begin a word, must not 
be separated ; as, fa-ble, sti-fle. . But when they eome be* 
tween two vowels, and are such as cannot begin a word, 
they must be divided ; as, ut«>most| un*der, iQ-sect, er-ror, 
cof-fin. 

3. When three consonants meet in the middle of a 
word, if they can beg^n a word, and the preceding vowel 
be pronounced long, they are not to be separated ; as, de- 
throne, de-stroy. But when the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is pronounced short, one of the consonants aK 
ways belongs to that syllable ^ as, dis-tract, dis-prove, dis- 
train. 

4. When three or four consonants, which are not jf.Toper 
to begin a syllable, meet between two vowels, such of them 
as can begin a syflable belong to the latter, the rest te 
the former syllable: as, ab*stain» com-plete, em-broii, 
dan-dler, dap-ple, con-strain, hand-some, parch-ment. 

5. Two vowels, not being a diphthong, must be divided 
into separate syllables ; as, cru-el, de-ni-al, so-ci-e-ty. 

6. Compounded words must be traced into the smiple 
words of which they are composed ; ^s, ice*house» glow* 
w(nD« cver-oowpr» uever the-Iess 
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7. Grammatical, and other particular tennitiattons, are 
generally separated : as, teach-est, teach-eth, teach-ing, 
teach-er, contend-est, great-er, wretch-ed; good-ness, 
free-^m, false -hood. 

The niles for diyiding Tords into syllahles, with the 
reasons in support of thern, are expressed at large in the 
author's English Spelling-hook, 7%trteerUh, or any suhse- 
oaeaty edition, page 210^^215. 

CHAP. III. 

(y WORDS Ml general, and the kx:lks for spelling tliem^ 

Words are articulate sounds, used by common con- 
sent, as signs of our ideas. 

A word of one syllable is termed a Monosyllable ; a 
word of two syllables, a Dissyllable ; a v\ora of three 
syllables, a Trisyllable; and a word of four or more 
syllables, a Polysyllable* 

All words are either primitive or derivative. 

A pimitive word is that wUch cannot be reduced to 
any simpler word in the language : as^ man, good, cofi« 
tent. 

A derivattve word is that which may be reduced to 
another word in English of greater simplicity : as, man- 
ful, goodness, contentment, lorkshire.* 

There are many Enghsh words which, though com- 
mands in other languages, are to us primitives : thus, cir 
cumspect, circumvent, circumstance, delude, concave, 
complicate, kc. primitive words in English ; will be found 
derivatives, when traced in the Latin tongue. 

The orthography of the English Language is attended 
with much uncertainty and perplexity. But a considera- 
ble part of this inconvenience may bd remedied, by at- 
tending to the general laws of formation; and, for this 
end, the learner is presented with a view of such gene 
ral maxims in spelling primitive and derivative words, as 
have been almost universally received. 

• A compound word is included under the head of derirative wordf ; if^ 
paknife, topcop, lookiD(-{lan ; vazf be reduoed to otbef MimJi of greater te* 
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KtnLB I. ' 

MoDOsyllaUeB endiiid^ with/, /» or r, preceJied by a ah* 
^le. vowel, double the final cpo^onant: as, stafi^ mill* 
pass, &c. The only exceptions are, of, if, as, is, has, «vas« 
yes, his, this, us, and thus. 

RULE 11. 

MonosA'llables ending with any consonant but/, /, or «y 
and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; excepting add, ebb, butt, egg^ odd, err ian, 
bunn, purr, and buzz. 

KVLE III. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, form 
the plurals of qouns, the persons of verbs, verbal nouns, 
past participles, comparatives, and Siuperlatives, by change 
ing y into t .* as, spy, spies ; 1 carry, thou earnest ; he Car- 
rie th, or carries ; carrier, carried ; happy, happier, hap* 
piest. 

The present participle in tng^ retains the y, that t may 
not be doubled ; as, carry, carrying ; bury, burying, &c. 

But y, preceoed by a vowel, in such instances as the 
above, is not changed ; as, boy, boys : 1 cloy, he cloys, 
cloyed, &c« ; . except in lay, pay, and say ; from which are 
formed, laid, paid, and said ; and their compounds, unlaid, 
unpaid, unsaid, &c. 

RULE IV. 

Words ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
assuming an additional syllable beginning with a conso- 
nant, commonly change y into t ; as, happy, happily, hap- 
piness. But when y is preceded by a vowiel, it is very 
rarely chsicged in the additional syllable^ as, coy, ^oyly \ 
boy, boyish, lioyhood : annoy, annoyer, annoyance , joy 
. joyless, joyfiiL 

RULE y. 

Monosyllables, and words accented on the last syllable 
ending with a single consonant preceded by a single vowel 
double that consonant, when they take anothei syllable 
beginning with a vowel : as, wit, witty ; thin, thinoish ; 
to abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner. 

But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the pre- 
ceding syllable, the consonant remains siugle : as* to to3| 
toiling • to offeri an ofieiing ; maid maiden, &c» 
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Hf^riM ^^tif tifith ftfij doikble tetter bot f, and tafa'iig 
neM, /eM, fy, or/«/, itfter them, prese^e the letter dou* 
ble( «», harmlecisii^ds^ earelesstiesd, carelessly, stiffly, 
SQCcessful, distressful, &c. Bat those words which end 
with double /, and take nest, less, ly^ or /n/, after them, 
l^emeraUyoiutdtiei; as fulneissj Akilless, rally, skilful^&c. 

RULE ni, 
\Nes\hii'^ fy, aftdyW, added to words endttig with silent 
e, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peace- 
ftil ; except in a few wor& \ as, duly, truly, awful. 

RffLE Vlllr 

A/en/, added to words ending with silent e, generally 
pl^eserves the e fi>ofli elision ; as, abatement, chastisement, 
incitement, ht. The words judgment, abridgment, ac 
knowledgment, are deviations from the rule. 

Like other terminations, mtnt changes y into t, when 
preceded by a consonant; as, accompany, accompaniment; 
merry, merriment. 

RULE rx. 

Mlt and Me^ when incorporated into words ending with 
silent e, almost always cut it off: as, blame, blamable ; 
curie, curable; sense, sensible, ^c: but if c or ^ soft 
comes before e in the original word, the e is then pre- 
served in words compounded with able; as, change, 
chanegeabk ; peace, peaceable, &c. 

RULE X. 

When %ng or tdk is added to words ending with silent e, 
the e is almost miirersally omitted : as, place, placing; 
lodge l^M%ing; slave, slavish; prude, prudish. 

RULE XI. 

Words taken into, composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in the simple words: as, handful, 
dutighil, wtthal, also, chilblain, foretel. 

The orthography of a great UTimber bf i^nglish words 
is for from being ubiform, even amongst writers of dis 
tinction. Thus, hetwtir and hwior^ inquire and entfuirt 
negotiate and negociate^ control and controul^ expense and 
expetue^ allege and alledge^ turprise and surprize^ complete 
and compitat^ cmmexion and connection^ abridgment and 
Abridgement, and many other orthographical variationii^ 
•ra to be met with in the best modem pablicatioiie» 
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Some authority for tteciding differences of (Jus naturet 
appears to be necessapy : arvd where can ive find one of 
equal pretens^ions mth Dr. Johnson's Dictionary ? though 
a few of hi^ decisions do not appear to be warranted by 
the principles of etymology and analogy, the stable foun- 
dations of his improvements.T-" As the weight of truth 
and reason (bays Nares in his "Elements of^Orthoepy^V 
is irresistible, Dr, Johnson's Dictionai^ has nearly fixed 
the external form of our lanj|;:iiage. Indeed, so conve- 
nient is Jt, to have one acknowledged standard to recur to; 
so much preferable, in matters of this nature, is a tricing 
degree o£ irregularity, to a continual change, and fruit- 
less pursuit of unattainable perfection ; that it is earnently 
to be hoped, that no author wilt heaceforth, on light 
grounds, be tempted to innovate/* 

iThis Dictionary^ however, co|ntatns some orthographi- 
cal inconsistencies, which ought to be rectified : such as, 
tmmauable moveable^ chastely chastness, fertiUness fertily^ 
ilitiess slyly ^ fearlessly fearlesness J Heedlessness needlesly. If 
these, and similar irregularities, were corrected by spell- 
ing the words analogically, according to the first word^ 
in each part of the series, and agreeably to the general 
roles of spelling, the Dictionary would dfoubtless, in these 
nmpectSf be improved. 

D 
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ETYMOLOGY. 



CHAPTER I. 

A Ckneral Vim of the Parts of Speech. 

TitE second Dart of grammar is ettmologt, which 
treats of the dinerent sorts of words, their Tarious mo- 
difications, and their denvation. 

There are, in English, nine sorts of words, or, as 
they are commonly called, parts op flPSEca ; namely, 
the article, the substantive or noun^ the adjec- 
tive, the pronoun, the ver^^ the adverb, the vre- 
position, the conjunction, and the interjections 

1. An article is a word prefixed to substantives, to 
point them out, and to show how far their signification 
extends: as, a garden, an eagle, the woman. 

2. A Substantive or noun is the name of anv thing 
that exists, or oT which we have any notion : as, London^ 
marif virtt^. 

A substantive may, in general, be distinguished by its 
taking: siq article before it, or by its making sen^e of it- 
self: as, a booh the sun, an apple ; temperance^ industry ^ 
chastity. 

3 An Adjective fs a word added to a substantive, to 
express its quality : jbis, ^ An indushiout man ; a vtr- 
tuous woman. 

An Adjective may be known by its milking sense with 
the addition of the word thing: as, a good thmg; a had 
thing : or of any particular substantive ; as, a tweet apple, 
a pleasant prospect, a lively boy^ 

4. A Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word •* 
as, **Tbe man is nappy ; Ac b benevolent; he ia uie- 



5. A Vero n a word which signifies to ba, to ba, or 
to suFfER : as^ '^ 1 am; 1 rtde; I am ruledJ^* 

A Verb may generally be distinguished, by its making 
sense with any of the personal pronouns, or the word to 
oefore it : as, I wo/Jb, he plays, they write ; or« to voflb, 
to ploMfy to wrile 

6. An Adverb is a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another aid verb, to ex 
press some quality or circumstance respecting it : as 
'^ He reads wdl ; a truly good man ; he writes very cor* 
reedy •^ 

Aa Adverb may be gehendly known, by its aniiwering 
to the question. How? how much? whan f or where ? as, 
in the phrase ^' He reads correctly^^^ the answer to tha 
question, How does he read ? is, correeiiy, 

7. Prepositions serve to connect words with one 
another, and to show the relation between them : as, 
•*He went from London to York;" "she is above dis* 
guise ;'' "tney are supported by industry." 

A preposition may be known by its admitting aAsr it a 
personal pronoun, ia the objective, case ; as, with^ for^ to, 
kc. will allow the objective case after them ; with htm^ 
(or her, to tkem,&LC,, 

8. A Conjunction is a part of speech that is chiefly 
used to connect sentences ; so as, out of two or more 
9entences, to make but one: it sometimes connects 
only words : as, "Thou and he are happy, because you 
are good." " Two and three are five.*" 

9. Interjection? are words thrown in between the 
parts of a ^ehtence^ to express the passions or emotions 
of the spea^ik : as, " Oyjilue ! how amiable thou art!" 

The observliions whichl^ave been made, to aid leani« 
ers in distinguishing the parts of speech from one another, 
may afibrd them some small assistance ; but it will cer- 
tainly be npnch more instructive, to distinguish them by 
the definitions, and an accurate knowledge of their na 
Uire. 

In the foUowing passage, all the parts of speech ara 
efemi^ified; 
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1 « 7 2 8 1 « 3 7 f 

The power of speech U a facuUy peculiar to man . 
8 6 o 7 4 7 4 3 2.7 

anct was bestowed On him by his beneiicent Creator, fi)i 

1 3 863 2 8 9 6 6 

the greatest and most excellent uses ; but alas ! hoif ofleo 
6 4 6 471 37 2 ^ 

do we pervert it to the worst of purposes ! 

In the foregoing sentence, the words the, a, are articles 
pdwer, speech, facidty, man. Creator, uses, purposes, ar« 
substantives ; peculiar, henefieetU, greatest, excellent, vtorst^ 
are adjectives ; him, his, we, it, are pronouns ; iV,' vsa^, 
bestowed, do, pervert, are verbs ; most, hemo^ often, are ad- 
verbs ; of, to, on, by, for, are prepositions ; and, hut^ are 
cpfi|unctIons ; and a/a« is an interjection. 

The number of the different sorts of words, or of tht 
parts of speech,^ has been variously reckoned by different 
grammarians. Some have-jenumerated ten, making the 
participle a distinct part ; some eight, e)[cluding the par** 
ticiple. and ranking the adjective under the noun; some 
four, and others only two, (the noun ami the verb,) sup- 
posing the rest to be contained in the parts of their divi- 
sion. W€ have followed those authors, who appear to 
have given them the most natural and intetligibie distri- 
button. Some remarks ,on the division made by the 
learned Home Tooke, are contained in the first section 
of the eleventh chapter of etymology* 

The interjection, indeed, seems scarcely worthy of be- 
ing considered as a part of artificial language or speech, 
being rather a branch of that natural language, which we 
possess in common vyith the brute creation, and by which 
we express the sudden emotions and passions that actuate 
our frame. But, as it is used in written as well as oral 
language, it may, in some measure, be deemed a part of 
speech. liis with u^ a virtual sentence, in which the 
noun and verb are Concealed under an imperfect or in- 
digested word. — Set this Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar, 

CHAPTER II. 

CfAeAr(i€k9. 
Ax Article b a word prefixed to substantives, to point 



them Out, and to A<m how far their stgDification ex* 
tends; as, a garden, an eagle, Ae woman. 

In English, there are but two articles, a and Ae: ti 
becomes an before a vowel,* and before a silent A; as^ 
an acorn, an hour. But if the A be sounded, the a 
only is to be used ; as, a hand, a heart, a highway* 

The inattention of writers and printers to this necessary 
distinction, has occasioned the frequent use of an before h 
when it is to be pronounced ; and this circumstance, po 
thai^any other, haf probably contributed to th^it inHistin^ 
utterance^ or total omission, of the. sound signified by thn 
letter,; which very often occurs amongst readers and 
speakers. An horse, an husband, an herald, an heathen, 
and many similar associations, are frequently to be found 
m works of taste and merit. To remedy this evil, read- 
ers should be taught to omit, in all sipiilar cases, the sound 
of the n, and to give the h its full pronunciation. 

A or an is styled the indefinite article : it is used in 
a vague sense, to point put one single thing of the kind, 
in other respects indeterminate : as, '* (jive me a 
book ;^' ^ Bring me an apple." 

The is called the definite article ; because it ascer* 
tains what particular thing or thincs are meant: as, 
** Give me me book ;" " Brine me the apples;'* mean 
ing some book, or apples, reierred to. 

A substantive without any Article to limit it, is gene- 
rally taken in its widest sense : hs, ^^ A candid temper 
b proper for man ;" that is. for aU mankind. . 

The peculiar use and importance of the articles will 
be seen in the following examples ; *^ The son of a king<*— 
the ton of the king — a son of the king." Each of these 
three phrases has an entirely differeht meaning, throP^b 
the different application of the articles a and tA«. 

*^ Thou art a man,*' is a very general and harmless po 
sition ; but, '* Thou art ^Ae man," (as Nathan 'aid to Da- 
vid,) is an assertion capable of striking terror and remorse 
Alto the heart. 

* A instead of on b noir used before words oegtimiiif with ii lom. Stepim^ 
S8y kttor U, It is sJso laed bdbn mm / s«, wauf % mm. 
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The article is omitted before nouns that imply the d»f 
ferent Tirtues, vices, passions, qualities, sciences^ arts, 
metals, herbs, &c. ; as, '* prudence is commendable : 
falsehood is odious ; anger oug^t to be avoided ;" &c. It 
iB not prefixed to a.proper name ; as^ ^' Alexander," fbe- 
cause that of itself denotes a determinate individual or 
particular thing,) except for the sake of distinguishing a 
particular family : as, *'^ He is a Howard, or of the fami-^ 
\y of the Howards;" or by way/of eminence : as, ** Ere- 
ry man is not a Newton ;^' *' He has the courage of an 
Achilles:" or when some noun is understood; **;He 
sailed down the (river) Thames, in the (ship) Britannia. *- 

When an adjective is used with the noun to which the 
article relates, it is j^laced between the article and the 
noun ; as, " a good man," " an agreeable woman," ** the 
best friend." On some occasions, however, the adjective 
precedes a or an ; as, '* such a shame," ''as great a man 
as Alexander," ** too careless an author." 

The indefinite article can be joined to substantives in 
the singular number only ; the definite article may be 
joined also to plurals. 

But there appears to be a remarkable exception to thia 
rule, in the use of the adjectives few and many, (the lat- 
ter chiefly with the word great before it,) which, though 
joined with plural sul;)stantives, yet admit of the singidar 
article a : as, a Jew men ; a great many men. 

The reason of it is manifest, from the effect which the 
article has in these phrases ; it mc^ans a small or great 
number collectively taken > and' therefore gives the idea 
of a whol'*, that is, of unity. Thus likewise, a dozen, a 
score, a hundred, or a thousand, is' one whole number, 
an aggregate of many collectively taken ; and therefore 
still retains the article a, though joined as an adjective 
to a plural substantive ; as, a hundred years, &c. 

The indefinite article is sometimes placed between tlie 
adjective numy^ and a singular noun : as, 

** Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
^' The dark unfathom'd caves of ocean bear : 

** Full many a JlowW is born to blush Unseen, 
*^ And waste its sweetness on the desert air.'* 

la these lines, the phrases many a gem and many aJlot»*r 
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/N*fer to mawy gem» and many JUrwersj separately, not 
collectively considered. 

The definite article tJui is frequently applied to adrerbs 
in the comparative and superlative degree ; and iU eA'ect 
i£y to mark the degree the more strongly, and to deling 
It the more precisely : as^ '^ The more 1 examine it, th* 
better I like it. I like this the least of any ^' See this 
Chapter, in the Octavo Grammar 



CRAPTBR III. 

Cf SvbstantiveB* 
Section I. Of Substantives ^n gene*'aJ^ 

A Substantive or Noun is the name of any thing 
ttiat exists, or of which we have any notion : as, Lon- 
douy many viriue. 

Substantives are either proper or common. 

Pi;oper names or substantives, are the names appro- 
priated to individuals : as, George, London, Thames; 

Common names or substantives, stand for kinds con>- 
taining many sorts, or for sorts containing many individ- 
uals under them ; as, animal, man, tree, &ic. 

When proper names have an article annexed to then, 
they are used as common names : as, '* He is the Ct- 
cepo of his age ; he is reading the lives of the Twelve 

Common names mav also be used to signify indivi- 
duals, by the addition of articles or pronouns : as, " The 
boy is studious; that girl is discreet*." 

To substantives belong gender, number, and case i 
and they are all of the third person when .spoken oj] and 
of the second when spoken to ; as, '' Blessings attena 
us on every side ; be grateful, children of men !^' that is, 
ye children of men. 

* NouiM may afeo be divided into the following classes : CoUecUve nouns, 
or DOUDS of oiunitiuie : as, the peo^le^ the parliament, the army : Jbstrael 
Boum, or Uie ouuei oi qualities abkracted from their su^tances • a#« knem- 
ledn^ CooduM* whiteDeM : Ftrb^ or »arlicyBi iiouns i a^ begnntng , reaOiMfc 
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« 

Section 2. O/Gender* 

Gevdrr is the distinction of nouns, withTegaiti toseiL 
There are three genders, the masculine, the feminine; 

ttld the NEUTER. 

The Masculine Gender denotes aniipals of the male 
kind : as, a man, a horse, a bull. 

The Feminine Grender signifies animals of the female 
kind : as, a woman, a duck, a hen. 

The Neuter Gender dcnotfes objects which are nei- 
ther males nor females : as, a field, a house, a garden. 

Some substantives, naturallyneuter, are, by a figure 
of speech, converted into the masculine or feminine 
genaer : as, when we say of the sun, he is setting; and 
of a ship, she sails welK 

Figuratively, in the English tongne, we comlnbniy give 
the masculine gender to nouns which are conspicuous for 
the attributes of imparting or communicating, and which 
are by nature strong and efficacious. Those, ag^in, are 
made feminine, which are conspicuous for the attributes of 
containing or bringing forth, or which are peculiarly 
beautiful or amiable. Upon these principles, the sun ii 
saii^ ^o be masculine ; and the moon, being the receptacle 
of the sun's light, to be feminine. The earth is generally 
feminine. A ship, a country, a city, &c. are likewise made 
feminine, being receivers or containers. Time is always 
masculine, on account of its mighty efficacy. Virtue is 
feminine from its beauty, and its being the ooject of love. 
Fortune and the church are generally put in the feminma 
gender. 

The English language has thre^ methods of distingruisb- 
ing the sex, viz. ' 

1. By different words : as, 

Msle. Feaoflle. Male Femalr 

Bachelor. MaiJU Husband. Wife. 

Boar. Sow. King. Q,ueen. 

Boy Girl. Lad. Lass. 

Brother Sister. Lord. ' Lady. 

Buck. Doe/ Man. Womaa. 
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Mala. 


FcMla. 


Male. 


Female. 


Bull. 


Cow. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Bullock or 
Steer. 


i Heifer. 


Milter. 
Nephew. 


Spawner. 
Niece. 


Cock. 


Hen. 


Ram. 


Ewe. 


Dog. 
Drake .^ 


Bitch. 
Duck. 


Singer. 


i Songstress or 
I Singer. 


Earl. 


Countess. 


Sloven. 


Slut. 


Father. 


Mother. 


Son. 


Daughter 


Friar. 


Nun. 


SUg. 


Hind. 


Gander. 


Goose* 


Uncle. 


Aunt. 


Hart. 


Roe. 


Wizard. 


.Witch. 


Horse. 


Mare. 






2. 


By a difference 


of termination : as« 


Male. 


Femak. 


Male. 


Franle. 


Abbot 


Abbess 


Landgrave. 


Landgravine. 


Actor. 


Actress. 


Lion 


Lioness. 


AdmiDistrator.Administratrix 


:. Marquis. 


Marchioness 


Adulterer. 


Adultress. 


Master. 


Mistress. 


Ambassador. 


. Ambassadress 


, Mayor. 


Mayoress. 


Arbiter. 


Arbitress. 


Patrom 


Patroneaa. 


Baron. 


Baroness. 


Peer. 


Peeress. 


Bridegroom. 


, Bride. 


Poet. 


Poetess. 


Beneiactor. 


Benefactress. 


Priest. 


PrieAtess. 


Caterer. 


Cateress. 


Prince. 


Princess. 


Chanter. 


Chantress. 


Prior. * 


Prioress. 


Conductor. 


Conductress. 


Prophet. 


Prophetess. 


Count. 


Countess. 


Protector 


Protectress 


Deacon. 


Deaconess 


Shepherd 


Shepherdess. 


Duke. 


Duchess. 


Songster. 


Songstress. 


Elector. 


Electress 


Sorcerer. 


Sorceress. 


Emperor. 


Empress. 


Sultan 


i SultanesSy 
( Sultana. 


Enchanter^ 


Enchantress. 


Executor. 


Executrix. 


Tiger. 


Tigress. 


Govemon 


Governess. 


Traitor. 


Traitress. 


Heir. 


Heiress. 


Tutor. 


Tutoress. 


Hero. 


Heroine. 


Viscount. 


Viscountesfi 


Hunter. 


Huntress. 


Votary. 


Votaress, 


Host. 


Hostess. 


Widower. 


Widow. 


Jew. 


Jewess* 
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3. By a noan, pronoun, or adjecUTe, being pr^ei to 
the substantive : as, 

A cock-sparrow. A nen-sparrow. 

A man-servant. A maid-servant* 

A he-goat A she-goat 

A he-bear. A she -bear. 

A male child. A female child. 

Male descendants. Female descendants. 

It sometimes happens, that the same noun is either nias- 
culine or feminine. The words parent^ ckUd^cousin^ friend^ 
neighbour^ aervant^ and several others, are used indiffer- 
ently for males or females. 

Nouns with variable terminations contribute to concise* 
ness and perspicuity of expi ession. We have only a suffi- 
cient number of them to make us feel our want ; for when 
we say of a woman, she is a philosopher, an astronomer, a 
huilder, a weaver, we perceive an impropriety in the ter* 
mination, which we cannot avoid ; but we can say, tnat 
she is a botanist, a student, a witness, a scholar, an orphan, 
a companion, because these termitiations have not annexed 
to them the notion of sex. 

Sectioh 3. OfNumhtr. 

NcMBER is the consideration of an object &s one or 
more. 

Substantives are of two numbers, the singular and the 
plural. 

The singular number expresses 1>ut one object ; as, a 
chair, r table. 

The plural number signifies more objects than one \ 
as, chairs, tables. 

Some nouns, from the nature of the things which they 
express, are used only in the singular form ; as, wheat, 

futch, gold, sloth, pride, &ic. ; others, only in the plural 
brm ; as, bellows, scissors, luncs, riches, Sic. 

Some words are the same in ooth numbers; as, deer, 
sheep, 3wine, tic 

The plural number of nouns b gciierally formed hj 
adding b to the siiypilar ; as, dove, doves ; face, faces ; 



thou^t, ihou^ts. But when the substantive snneufar 
ends m x^ ch soft, sh^ m, or «, we add a in the plural: m^ 
box, boxes; church, churches ; lash, lashes; kiss, kis»is; 
rebus, rebusses. If the singular ends in ch bard, tbe plu- 
ral is formed by adding «; as, monarch, mqnarchs ; dis- 
tich, distichs.. 

Nouns which end in o, have sometimes esy added to the 
plural ; as, cargo, echo, hero, negro, manifesto, potato, ^ 
volcano, wo : and sometimes only s ; as, folio, nuncio, 
punctilio, seraglio. 

Nouns ending in /, oi ^, are rendered plural by the 
change uf those terminations into ves : a*), loaf, loaves ; 
half, halves ; wife, wives : except grief, relief, reproof, 
ai)d several oihcrs, which form the plural by the addition 
of». Those which end in ^, have the regular plural : 
as, ruff, niffs ; except, staff, staves. 

Nouns which have y in the singular, with no other Towel 
in the same syllable, change it into ies in the plural : as^ 
beauty, beauties ; 0y, flies. But the y is not changed, 
when there is another vowel in the syllable : as, key, keys* 
delay, delays ; attorney, attorneys. 

Some nouns become plural by changing the a of the 
singular into e : as, man, men ; woman, women ; alder« 
man, aldermen. The words, ox and child, form oxen and 
children ; brother, makes either brothers, or brethren. 
Sometimes the diphthong oo is changed into ee in the 
plural : aA, foot, feet ; goose, geese ; tooth, teeth. Louse 
and mouse make lice and mice. Fenny makes pence, or 
pennies, when the coin is meant : die, dice (for play ;) 
die, dies (for coining.) 

It is agreeable to analogy, and the practice of the gene* 
rality of correct writers, to construe the following words at 
phiral nouns ; paifu^ riches^ ahm : and also, tnath^naiicst 
metaphysics^ politics ^ ethics^ optics ^ pneumatics^ with other 
limilar names of sciences. i 

Dr. Johnson says that the adjective much is sometimes 
a term of nuniber, as well as of quantity. This may ac- 
count for the instances we meet with of its associating witb 
pains as a plural noun : as^ ** much pains.'' The connex- 
ion, however^ is not to be recommended. 
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The word neta^s is now almost universally ccmsi^ered at 
belonging to the ningnlar numher. 

The noun fnmns is used both in the singular and the 
plural number. 

The following words, which have been adopted from 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin languages, are thus distin- 
guished, with respect to number. 



Sinigiilar. 

Cherub. 
Seraph. 
Antithesis. 
Automaton. 
Basis. 
Crisis^ 
Criterion. 
Di;Eresis. 
Ellipsis. 
Emphasis. 
Hypothesis. 
Metamor- 
phosis. 



Plural. 
Cherubim. 
Seraphim. 
Antitheses 
Automata. 
Bases. 
Crises. 
Criteria. 
Diaereses. 
Ellipses. 
Emphases. 
Hypotheses. 
( Metamor- 



Singular. 
Datum. 
Eilluvium. 



( phoscs. 
Phenomenon. Pha3nomena. 

i Appendices or Radius. 
I Appendixes. Stamen. 

Arcana.*^ Stratum. 

Axes. Vortex. 

Calces. 



Appendix. 

Arcanum. 

Axis. 

Calx. 



noraL 

Data. 

Effluvia. 
i Encomia or 
( Encomiums. 

Errata. 

Genii.* 

Genera. 
i Indices or 

( Indexes.!, 
Laminae. 
Media. 
Magi. 
Memoran- ( Memoranda or 
dum. ( Memorandums 
Radii. 
Stamina. 
Strata. 
Vortices* 



Encomium. 

Erratum. 

Genius. 

Genus. 

Index. 

Lamina. 

Medium. 

Mao^us. 



Some words, derived from the learned languages, are 
confined to the plural number : as, antipodes, credenda, 
literati, minutiae 

The following nouns being, in Latin, both singnlar and 
plural, are used in the same manner when adopted into 
^ur tongue : hiatus, apparatus, series, species. 

Section 4. Of Can* 

In English, substantives have three cases, the nomi- 
native, the possessive, and the objective.^ 

* G«mi, wb«B denoting aerial spirits : Gomiisi, when wiipXymg poMioi of 
genius. 

f Indexes^ when it signifiei pointers, or Tabtes of ooDtenti : iMfcei^ nhm 
referring to Algebraic quantities. 

\ Tlie possesBve is sometines called the geoitiTe caH^and the oi^Klivc^ the 
live. 
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. The nominative case simply expresses the name of a 
thing, or the subject of the verb : as, " The boy plays ;" 
•* "jtbe girls learn." 

The possessive case expresses the relation of property 
or possession; and has an apostrophe with the letter 
coming after it: as, "The scholar's duty}'' "My father's 
house. 

When the plural ends in 5, the others is omitted, but 
the apostrophe is retained : as, " on eagles'^ wings }". 
" The drapers' company." 

Sometimes, also, when the singular terminates in m, 
the apostropfaic s is not added : as, " For goodness' 
sake ; " For ngbteousness' sake." 

The objective case expresses the object of an action, 
or of a relation ; and generally follows a verb active, or 
a preposition • as, " John assists Charles ;" " They live 
in London." 

English substantives are declined in the foIlo\ying 
manner: 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative Case. A mother. Mothers. 

Possessive Case* A mother's. Mothers'. 

Objective Case* A mother. Mothers* 

JYominative Case. The man. The men. 

Possessive Case* The man's. The men's* 

Obfeaive Case. The man.. The men. 

The English language, to express difierent connexions 
and relations of one tiling to another, uses, for the most 
part, prepositions. The Greek and Latin among the an- 
cient, and some too among the modern languages, as the 
German, vary the termination or ending of the substantive, 
to answer the same purpose ; an example of which, in the 
Latin, is inserted, as explanatory of the nature and use of 
cases, viz. 

QkigeiilBr. 

NomiwUive. Dominus, A Lord. 

Genitim Domini, Lord's, of a Lord. 

Datnm Domino, To a Lord. 

E 



AccwoUvve 

Vocative, 

MUuivt. 

Nominative, 

Genitive, 

Dative, 

Accusative, 

Vocative, 

Ablative, 
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S]i)gi]]9r. 

DoMINUHy 

DOMIJVE, 

DoifINO, 

fluraL 
Domini, 
dominorum, 
DoMiiris, 

DOlllNOSy 

Domini, 



A Loi4« 
O Lord. 
By a Lord* 

Lords. 

Lords', of.Lordji 

To Lords. 

Lords. 

O Lords. 

By Lords . 



DOMINIS, 

Some writers think, that the relations signified by th« 
addition of articleis and prepositions to the noun, may pro- 
perly be denominated cases, in Enghsih ; and that, on thi? 
|>rincip]e, there are, in our language, as many cases as 
in the Latin tongue. But ta this mode of foiining cases 
for nur substantives, there are strung objections. It would, 
indeed, be a formal and useless ao'rangement of nouns, 
arti^'es, and prepositions. If an arrangement of this na- 
ture %vere to be considered as constituting cases, the Eng- 
lish^ language would have a much greater number of 
tnem than the Greek and Latin tongues : for, as every 
preposition has its distinct meaning and effect, every com* 
bination of a preposition and article with the noun, would 
form a different relation, and would constitute a distinct 
case. — This would encumber our language with many 
new terms, and a heavy and useless load of distinctions.* 

On the princi|)le of imitating other languages in names 
and forms, without a correspondence in nature and idiom, 
we miglit adopt a number of declensions, as well as a va- 
riety of cases, for English substantives. Thus, five or 
M declensions, distinguished according to the various 
modes of fonning the plural of substantives, with at least 
half a dozen cases to each declension, would furnish a 
complete arrangement of English nouns, in all their trap- 
p.ngs. See on this subject, the Jifth and ninth $ection$ oj 
the sixth chapter of etymology, 

* If caies are to he dHctinKuiilied by tiie dif&rent significatioas of the Domi, or 
ojtii** different relations it inay bear to the governing word, tlieo we haw in 
aor hu^gMage as aany cases almost, as there are preposttioas .- and abore a maob 
*NSieatb a man, beyond a hmo, round about a man, within a man, without » 
4c ilMUbecaiii,aawcUflj.of«]nD,toaBaa. and with • man.** 
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But though this variety of cases doeti not at M correi* 
pond with the idiom of our language, there seems to be 
great propriety in admitting a case, in English substan* 
dveSy which shall serve to denote the objects of active 
verbs and of prepositions ; and which is, therefore, pro- 
perly termed the objective case. The general idea of case 
doubtless has a refer ance to the termination of the noun: 
but there are many instances, both in Greek and Latin, in 
which tbt nominative and accusative cases nave precise*- 
ly the same form, and are distinguished only by the rela« 
tion they bear to other words in the sentence, ^je are 
therefore warranted, -by analogy, in applying thb prin- 
ciple to our own language, as far as utility, and. the idiom 
of it, will admit. Now it is obvious, that in English, a 
noun governed by an active verb, or a preposition, ia 
very differently circumstanced, from a noun in the no- 
minative, or in the possessive case ; and that a comprehend 
aive case, correspondent to that differenct^, must be useful 
and proper. The business of parsing, and of showing the 
connexion and dependence of words, #ill be most con- 
veniently accomplished, by the adoption of suck a case , 
and the irregularity of having our nouns sometimes placed 
in a situation, in which they cannot be said to be in any 
case at all, will be avoided. 

The author of this work long doubted the propriety of 
assigning to English substantives an objective case : but 
a renewed, critical examination of the subject; an exa- 
mination to which he was prompted by the extensive and 
increasing demand for the grammar, has produced in hia 
mind a full persuasion, that the nouns of our language are 
entitled to this comprehensive objective case. 

When the thing to which another is said to belong, ia 
expressed by a circumlocution^ or by many terms, the 
aign of the possessive case is commonly added to the last 
term : as, '* The king of Great Britain^s dominions." 

Sometimes, though rarely, two nouns in the possessive 
case immediat^y succeed each other, in the following 
form : ^* My friend's wife's sister ;*' a sense which would 
tie better expressed by saying, ** the sister of my friieud's 
wife ;" or, " my friend's sister-in-law." Some grammari- 
ani tay that in aachof the following phrase* vi^ -^ A 
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book of my l>rother'«,'* " A servmnt of the queen «, * A 
9ol(lier of the king's/' there are two genitive cases ; the 
first phrase implying, " one of the books of my brother," 
the next, *^one of the servants of the queen;" and the last, 
*' one of the soldiers of the king." But as the preposition 
governs the objective case ; and as there are not, in each 
of these sentences, two apostrophes with the letter s com* 
ing afler them, we cannot with propriety say, that theve 
are two genitive cases. 

chapte:i IV. 

m 

Of AdjectiMSs, 

Section 1. Of the nature of ^(ljectiot$y and the 
degrees of comparison* 

An Adjective is a word added to a substantive, to ex- 
press its quality : as, " An industrious roan ;*' " A ttWt^- 
ous woman ;" " A benevolent mind." 

In English, the adjective is not varied on account of 

fender, number, or case. Thus we say, '^ A careless 
oy ; careless girls." 
The only variation which it admits, is that of the d^ 
grees of comparison. 

There are commonly reckoned three degrees of 
comparison ; the positive, the comparative, and the 

SUPERLATIVE. 

Grammarians have generally enumerated these three 
degrees of comparison ; but the first of them has been 
thought by some writers, to be, improperly, termed a de- 
gree of comparison ; as it seems. to be notliing more than 
the simple form of the adjective, and not to imply either 
comparison or degree. This. opinion may be well found- 
ed» unless the adjective be supposed to imply comparisoa 
or degree, by containing a secret oi general reference ta 
other things : as, when we say, '^ he is a tall man,*' " tliis 
is a fair day,'** we make some reference to the ordinary 
size of men, and to different weather. 

The Posiiive State expresses the quality of ait ob* 
ject, without any increase or diminution: as^ good^ 
wise, great 
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The Comparative Degree increases or .essens tbe 
positive in signification * as, wiser, greater, less wise. 

The. Superlative De^ee increases or lessens the po- 
sitive to the highest or lowest degree : as, wisest, great* 
est, least wise. 

The simple word, or positive, becomes the compa- 
rative, by adding r or er ; and the superlative, bjr add* 
ing it or est J to the end of it : as, wise, wisei. wisest 
great, greater, greatest. And the adverbs more and 
mostj placed before the adjective, have the same effect • 
as, wise, more wise, moat wise. 

The termination ish may be accounted m some sort 8 
degree of comparison, by which the signification is dimt 
nished below the positive : as, blacky blackish^ or tending 
to blackness ; salt^ saltishj or having a little taste of salt. 

The word rather is very properly used to express a small 
deg^e or excess of a quality : asr,^' She is rather profube 
in her expenses.'' 

Monosyllables, for the most part, are compared by er 
and e$t ; and dissyllables by more and most : as,^ mild, 
milder, mildest ; frugal, more frugal, most frugal. Dis- 
syllables ending in y ; as, happy, lovely ; and in le after a 
mute, as, able, ample ; or accented on the last syllable, 
as, discreet, polite ; easily admit of er and est : as, hap* 
pier, happiest ; abler, ablest ; politer, politest Words 
of more than two syllables hardly ever admit of those 
terminations. 

In some words the superlative is formed by adding the 
adverb piosi to the eud of them ; as, nethermost, utter- 
most, or utmost, undermost, uppermost, foremost 

In English, as in most languages, there are some words 
of very common use, (in which the caprice of custom is 
apt to get the better of analogy,) that are irregular ia 
this respect : as, " good, better, best ; bad, worse, wors^, 
little, less, least ; much or many, more, most , near 
nearer, nearest or next ; late, later, latest or last ; old^ 
older or elder, oldest or eldest ;" and a few others. 

An adjective put without a substantive, with the de&iite 
article before it, becomes a substantive in sense and 
meaning, and is written as a substantive ; ^, ** Providence 
lewards the good, 'and punishes Ae bad " ^ 
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Variom nouns placed before other nouns aaeiiioe Cb 
nature of adjectives ; as, sea fish, wine vessel^ corn fielo, 
OBOacloW ground, &:c. 

• Numeral adjectives are either cardinalt or ordinal : 
cardinal, as, one, two, three, &c. ; ordinal, as, first, 
second, third, £:c. 

Section 2. Remarks on the sifiject of Comparison. 

If we consider the subject of comparison attentirelj, 
we shall perceive that the degrees of it are infinite in, 
number, or at least indefinite.— 7A mountain is larger tlian 
a mite ; — by how many degrees? How mtrch bigger is the 
earth than a grain of sand? By how many degrees was 
Socrates wiser than Alcibiades ? or by how many is snow 
whiter than this paper? It is plain, that to these and the 
like questions^ no definite answers can be returned. 

In quantities, however, that may be exacthj nneasured, 
the degrees of excess may be exactly ancertamed. A foot 
s just twelve times as long as an inch ; and an hour is 
«ixty times the length of a minute. But, in regard to qualU 
HeSy and to those quantities which cannot be measure<} 
exactly, it is impos«iibIe to say how many degrees may bs 
comprehended in the comparative excess. 

But though these degrees are infinite or indefinite ia 
&ct, they cannot be so in language ; nor would it be con- 
venient, if language were to express many ufthem. Ii? 
regard to unmeasured quantities and qualities, the degreen 
of more and less, (besides those marked above,) may b( 
expressed intelligibly, at least, if pot accurately, by cer 
tain adverbs, or words of like import : as, ** Socrates was 
much wiser than Alcibiades ;^' " Snow is a great deal 
whiter than this paper ;*' ** Epaminondas was by far the 
most accomplished of tlie Thebans ;" '• The evening star 
is a very splendid object, but the sun is incomparably more 
splendid ;" " The Deity is infinitely greater than the 
greatest of his creatures.'*' The inaccuracy of these, 
and the Uke expressions, is not a material inconvenience ; 
and, if it were, it is unavoidable: for human speech can 
only express human thought ; and where thought is ne- 
cessarily inaccurate, language must be so too. 

When the word very, txceedin^iyy or any othor of siml* 
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tar import, k put before the po8i^«>fe, it n cajled oy somo 
vrrtters the snpeiiative of eminence, to distin^ifh it from 
the other superlative, which has been already metitioned 
km\ is called the superiative of comparison. Thus, ver^ 
flog^ent, is termed the tuperlatire of eminence ; vwst 
9loquent^ the superlative of comparison, in the superlative 
of ei^inence, somethin§^ of comparison is, however, ro- 
motely or indirectly intimated ; for we cannot reasonably 
call a man very eloquent, without comparing his elo 
quence with the eloquence of other men. 

The comparative maybe so employed, as to express 
the same pre-eminence or inferiority as the superlative. 
Thus, the sentence, " Of all acquirements, virtue is the 
most valuable*** conveys the same sentiment as the fol- 
lowing ; *^ Virtue is more valuable than every other ac* 
quirement.'* 

CHAPTER V. 

Of Pronouns* 

A Pronoun is a word used instead of a ooun, to 
avoid the too frequent repetition of the same word : as, 
*' The man is happy; he is benevolent ; he is useful." 

There are three kinds of pronouns, viz. the ferso- 
NALj the RELATIVE, and the adjective pronouns. 

Section 1. Of the Personal Pronouns. 

There are five Personal Pronouns, viz. /, ihou, Ae» 
tktf ii ; with their plurals, we^ ye, or you, they* 

Personal pronouns admit of person, number, gender, 
and case. 

The persons of pronouns are three in each number, 
viz. 

/, is the first person 7 • 

TAott, is the second person > Singular. 

ife, she^ or tV, is the third person ) 

Wcj is th« first person ^ 

Ye or jrou, is the second person > Plural. 

Ihey^ is the third person j 

This aceoiint of persons will be very intelligible, when 
we reflect, tkat there ave three penoos who may be the 
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sabject of any discourse : first, the person who sp^dtf 
may speak Of himself, secondly, he may speak of the per* 
son to whom he addresses himself, thirdly, he may speak 
of some other person : and as the speakers, the persons 
spoken to, and the other persons spoken of, may be many, 
so each of these persons must have the plural number. 

The numbers of pronouns, like those of substantives, 
are two, the sins^ular and the plural : as, /, thoUf he ; 
we, ye or youy they. 

Gender has respect only to the third person singular 
of the pronouns^ fie, she^ it. He is masculine ; ^Ae is 
femiaine ; it is neuter. 

The persons speaking and spoken to, being at the same 
time the subjects of the discourse, are supposed to be pre- 
sent ; from which, and other circumstances, their sex is 
conimonly known, and needs not to be marked by a dis- 
tinction of gender "in the pronouns : but the third person 
or thing spoken of, being absent, and in many respects 
unknown,, it is necessary that it should be marked by a 
distinction of gender ; at least when some particular per- 
son or thing is spoken of, that ought to be more distinctly 
marked : accordingly the pronoun singular of the tfaiid 
person has the three genders, he, she, it. 

Pronouns have three cases ; the nominative, the pos- 
sessive, and the ODJective. 

The objective case of a pronoun has, in general, a form 
different from that of the nominative, or the possessive 



case. 



The personal pronouns 


are thus declined : 


Person. Case. 


Sinnilar. PkiraL 


First. ^onu 


I. We. 


P08$. 


Mine. Ours. 


Obj. 


Me. Us. 


Second. ^*om. 


Thou. Ye or ywL 


Pass. 


Thine. Yours. 


Obj. 


Thee. You. 


Third. Norn. 


He. They. 
His. Theirs. 


Mas. Pass. 


Obi. 


Him^ Tbem 
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tons plurai, is the dame as it is in the first person singnla*-. 
Yet this scantj proviMon of terminations is sufficient for 
all the purposes of discourse, and no ambignitj' arises from 
it . the verb being always attended, either with the noun 
expressing the subject acting or acted upon, or with the 
pronoun representing it. For this reason, the plural ter- 
mination ki «*, they loven^ they weren, formerly in use, was 
laid aside as unnecessary, and has long been obsolete 

Section 3. Of Moods and Participles 
friood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, show« 
ing the manner in which the being, action, or passi^o, 
IS represented. 

The nature of a mood maybe more intelligibly explam^* 
ed to the scholar, by observing, that it consists in the 
change which the verb undergoes, to signify various inten* 
tions of the mind, and various modifications and circiim* 
stances of action: which explanation, if compared with the 
following account and nse.^ of thp different moods, will be 
found to agree with and illustrate them. 

There ar^j five mcfods of verbs, the indicative, the 
iMFERATiVE, the POTEiTTiAL, the SUBJUNCTIVE, and 

the INFINITIVE. 

The Indicative JVIood simply indicates or declares a 
thing: as, '^ He loves, be is loved :'* or it asks a que«»> 
tion : as, " Does he love ?" " Is be loved ?" 

The Imperative Mood is used for commanding, ex* 
borting, entreating, or permitting: as, '' Depart thou; 
mind ye ; let us stay , go in peace." 

Though this mood derives its name fVom its tntimationf 
of command, it is used on occasions of a very opposite iia* 
ture, even in'the humblest supplications of an inferior be* 
ing to one who is inlinitcly his superior * as, *' Give us 
this .'lay our daily bread ; and forgive us our ti^espasses * 

The Potential Mood implies possibility or liberty, 
power, will, or obli^tion : as, " It may rain ; he may 

E) or stay, I can ride ; be would walk ; they should 
am.*' 

The Subjunctive Mood represents a thing under a 
eonditiooi motive, widi| {Supposition, to. ; and is pre. 
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-<^ And the fruit 



Of that forbidden ti'ee whose mortal taste 

Brought death" laLTOH 

— — ** Pure the joy without allaj, 

Whose very rapture id traoquiUity." touno. 

** The lights anil shades, whose well accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our hfe." pope. 

** This is one of the clearest characteristics of its being 
a religion whose origin is divine." ulair. 

By the use of this license, one word is substituted for 
three : as, *^ Philosophy, whose end is to instruct us in the 
knowledge of nature," for, " Philosophy, the end of. which 
is to instruct us," &c. 

Who^ which^ and what^ have sometimes the words soever 
and ever annexed to them ; as, *' rkihosoever or whoever^ 
whichsoever or whichever^ whatsoever ovwhatever :** but they 
^re seldom used in modern style. ^ 

The word that is sometimes a relative, sometimes a de- 
monstrative pronoun, and sometimes a conjunction. It i* 
a relative, when it may be turned into who or whicn with- 
out destroying the sense : as, " They that (who) reprove 
us, may be our best friends ;" '* From every thing that 
(which) you see, derive instruction." It is a demonstra- 
tive pronoun when it is followed immediately by a sub- 
stantive, to which it is either joined, or refers, and which 
it limits or qualities : as, *^ Thai boy is industrious ;** 
^ That belongs to me ;" meaning, that book, that desk, 
&c. It is a conjunction, when it joins sentences together, 
and cannot be turned into who or which^ without destroy- 
ing the sense : as, *' Take care thai every day be well 
employed." '* [ hope he will believe thai I have not act 
ed improperly." 

WhOy whichy and whaty are called Interrogatives, when 
they are used in asking questions ; as, *' Who is he ?'* 
•* Which is the book ?" " What art thou doing?" 
^ Whether was formerly made use of to signiiy interro 
gation : as, ** Whether of these shall I choose ?" but it u 
now seldom u<(ed, the interrogative which being suKsti 
tuted for it. Some Grammarians think that the use of if 
should be revived, a8» hke either and neithet it points to 
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the dual Q<imber ; and would contribute to render our 
expressions concise and definite. 

Some writers have classed the interrog^tives as a sepa- 
rate kind of pronouns ; but they are too nearly related 
to the relative pronouns, both in jiat^re and form, to ren- 
ier such a division proper. . They do not, in fact, lose 
Ihe character of relatives, when they become interroga- 
tives. The only difference is, that rvtthotU an interroga* 
tion, the relatives have reference to a subject which it 
antecedent, definite, and known ; with an interrogation, 
Co a subject which is subsequent, indefinite, and unknown, 
and which it is expected that the answer should express 
and ascertain. 

Section 3. Of the A4j^ctvoe Pronouns, 

Adjective I^ronouns are of a mixed nature, partici- 
pattng the properties both of pronouns and adjectives* 

The adjective pronouns may be subdivided into four 
sorts, namely y the pc^essive J the distributive^ the demotir 
ttrative, and the indefinite. 

1. The possessive are tnose which relate to posses- 
sion or property. There are seven of them ; viz. my, 
thjfy hisy hery our, your^ their' 

Mine and thine, instead of my and thy, were formerly 
used before a substantive, or adjective, beginning, with a 
vowel, or a silent h : as, ** Blot out all mine iniquities." 

The pronouns, his, mine, ihine, have the same form, 
whether they are possessive pronouns, or the possessive 
easels of their respective persona] pronouns. . See note to 
Rule 10. 

A few examples will probably assist the leameT) to dis- 
tinguish the possessive pronouns from the genitive cases of 
their correspondent personal pronouns. 

The following sentences exemplify the possessive pro- 
noons.^'* My lesson is tinished ; Thy books are defaced ; 
He loves his studies ; She performs her duty ; We ovm 
9ur faults ; Your situation is distressing ; I admire their 
virtues.'* 

The following are examples of the possessive cases of 
the personal pronouns.-^** This desk is mine ; the other 
$ft ikin%; These trinkets are Us: thoM are Wt* This 
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' house is ^urSy and that is yours; TAetW is very conmuidi 
ous." 

Some grammarians consider its as a possessive protioun. 

The two words otvn and sdf, are used in conjunction 
«rith pronouns. Own is added to possessiFi^s, l>oth singu* 
•ar and plural: as, ** My own hand, our oixm house.** It 
Is emphatical, and imph'es a silent contrariety or opposi* 
^ion : as, ** 1 Jive in my own house," that is, " not in a 
hired house.'* Self^ is added to possessives : as, myself ^ 
yourselves; and sometimes to personal pronouns : as, him-' 
self^ itself ihernselves. It then, like otxm, expresses em- 
phasis and opposition : as, '* 4 did this myself,** that is, 
**" not another ;*' or it forms a reciprocal pronoun : as, 
" We hurt ourselves by vain rage.'* 

Hiuiself themsehei^ are now used in the nominative case 
instead of hi8se% iheirsehes; as, "He came himself;'* 
** He himself shdU do this ;** ** They performed it them- 
selves.'* 

2. The distrihiitive are those which denote the per- 
sons or things that make up a number, as taken sepa- 
rately and singly. They are each^ every ^ either: as, 
" Each of his brothers is in a favourable situation ;'* 
'* Every man must account for himself j'* **1 have not 
seen either of them.** 

Each relates to two or more persons or things, and signi- 
fies either of the two, or every one of any number taken 
separately. 

Every relates to several persons or things, and signifies 
each one pf them all taken separately. This pronoun 
was formerly used apart from its noun, but it is now con- 
stantly annexed to it, except in legal proceedings : as ia 
the phrase, " all and every of them.** 

Either relates to two persons or things taken separately, 
and dififnifies the one or the othen To say, *• either 01 
the three,'' is therefore improper. 

JS'elther imports " not either ;'' that is, not one nor the 
other: as, " Neither of mv friends was there.*'' 

3. The demonstrative are those which precisely point 
out the subjects to which tbey relate . tkuf and thai^ 
tht^t and Mo»<, are of this class: as» '^ Tkk isUiMi cbantyi 
t&ol^is only ito image*'' 



fids refers to '.the nearest perspti or thing, and 
thai to the most distant: as^ '< This man is more intel- 
ligent than that.^ This indicates the latter or last 
mentioned ; that^ the former or first mentioned : as 
*« Both wealth and poverty are temptations ; thaif tends 
to excite pride, <Aw, discontent.** 

Perhaps the words former and latter may be properly 
ranked amongst the demonstrative pronruns, especially io 
many of their applications. The fo low ng sentence may 
serve as an example : ** It was happy for the state, that Fa- 
bius continued in the command with Minucius : theform0r*$ 
phlegm was a check upon the latter^s vivacity." 

^ 4. The Indefinite are those which express their sub- 
jects in an indefinite or general manner. The follow 
ing are of this kind : some^ other^ any, one, all, suckf 
&c. 

Of the pronouns, only the words one and other are va 
ried. One has a possessive case, which it forms in the same 
manner as substantives : as, one, one's. This word has a 
general signification, meaning people at large ; and some* 
times also a peculiar reference to the person who is speak* 
mg: as, ^'*One ought to pity the distresses of mankind." 
'< One is apt to love one^s self/' This word is often used, 
by good writers, in the plural number : as, " The great ones 
of the world ;" «< The boy wounded the old bird; and stole 
the young ones r My wife and the little ones are in good 
health." 

Other is decined in the following inanner. 

Singular. Flora). 

Nom.- Other Others. 

Poss. Other^s Other's. 

Obj. Other Others. 

The plural others is only used when apart firom the nouQ, 
to wbich it refers, whether expressed or understood : as, 
^< When you have perused these papers, I will send yoy the 
others J** <'He pleases some, but he disgusts others/' 
When this pronoun is joined tonouns^ either sing4lar or plu- 
ral, it has no var^tion • a^, " the other nwn '^ •*th© qtjjv 
men.** 
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The following phrases may serye to exemplify the in^« 
finite pronouns. *^ Some of you are wise and good;* 
•• A few of them were idlp, the others industrious ;" " Neir 
ther is there %ny that is unexccptionahie }" ^* One ought to 
know one^s own mind ^" *' They were all present ;" " Suck 
IS the state of man, that he is never at rest ;'' ** iSbrn« 
are happy, while others are miserahle.'^ 

The word another is composed of the indefinite article 
prefixed to the word qtlier. 

None is used in both numbers: as, " JVbn« is so deaf as 
he that will not hear ;'* " Non^ of those are equal to 
these.'* It seems originally to have signified, according 
^o its derivation, not one^ and therefore to have had no 
pdural ; but there is good authority fur the use of it in the 
plural number : as, " None that go unto her return again.'' 
Proro. ii. 19. " Terms of peace were none vouchsard.** 
Milton. *' None of th6m are varied to express the gen- 
der." *' None of them have different endings for the num- 
bers." Lowth's Introduction. " None of their produc* 
tions are extant." Blair^ 

We have endeavoured to explain the nature of the 
adjective pronouns, and to distinguish and arrange them 
intelligibly : but it is diificult, perhaps impracticable, to 
define and divide them in a manner perfectly unexcep- 
tionable. Some of them, in particular, may seem to re- 
quire a difierent arrangement. We presume, however, 
that, for every useful purpose, the present classitication is 
sufficiently correct. All the pronouns, except the per- 
gonal and relative, ma> indeed, in a general view of them, 
^e considered as definitive pronouns, because they define 
or ascertain the extent of the common name, or genera] 
term, to which they refer, or are joined ; but as each 
class of them does this, more or less exactly, or in a man- 
ner peculiar to itself, a division adapted to this circum- 
stance appears to be suitable to the nature of things^ and 
the understanding of learners. 

It is the opinion of some respectable grai^marians» that 
the words this, that, any, some, such, hi», their, &wr, &c. are 
pronouns, when they are used separately from the nouna 
to which they relate ; but that, when they are joined to 
those nouns, they are not to be considered as belonging 
!• this species of^wordsi because, m this associatian. 
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ihey rather siceftAiu a sabetandre, than supply the placa 
of one. They assert that, in the phrases, ** give me 
1^/," *' this is John's," and ^* such were sotne of you," 
the words in italics are pronouns ; hut that, in the fol- 
lowing phrases, they are not pronouns ; '* this book is 
instructive," '* satne boys are ingenious," ^^my health if 
declining," ^ our hearts are deceitful," &c. Other gram- 
marians think, that all these words are pure adjectives ; and 
that none of them can properly be called pronouns ;- zt 
the genuine pronoun stands by itself, without the aid of a 
noun expressed or understood. They are of opinion, 
that in the expressions, ** Give me that," " this is John's," 
lu:. the noun is always understood, and must besuppUel 
m the mind of the reader : as, '* Give me that book ;" 
'* this book is John's ;" ** and such persons Were some per- 
sons amongst yoUi" 

Some writers. are of opinion that the pronouns shoilld 
be classed into substantive and cu^ective pronouns. Under 
the former, they include the personal and the relative ; 
«nder the latter, all the others. , But this division, though 
a neat one, does not appear to be accurate. All the rela- 
tive pronouns will not range under the substantive head. — 
We have distributed these parts of grammar, in the mode 
which we think most correct and intelligible : but, for the 
mfbrmation of students, and to direct their inquiries on the 
subject, we state the different opinions of several judi 
eious grammarians. See the Octavo Grammar on these 
points. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Of Verbs. 
Sectioit' 1. Of ihe nature of Verbs in general. 

A TiiRB is a word which signifies to be, tc do, or to 
^ITFFER ; as, *i I an I rule, I am ruled.*^ 

Verbs are of three kinds ; active, passive, and nev« 
9ER. They are also divided into regular, irregulao, 
and defbctive. 

A Verb Active expresses an action, and necessarily 
implies an agent, and an ^object acted upon : as, to 
love ; ** I love Penelope." 

A Verb Passive expresses a passion or a suffering, or 
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die ree^iTfaig of an action; tind necessarily implies ah 
object acted upon, and an agent by which it is acted 
upon: as, to be loved ; " Penelope is loved by me.** , 
A Verb Neuter expresses neither action nor passioiii 
but being, or a state of being: as, ^I am, Tsleep^L 
sit.'** 

The verb active is also called trannthe^ Wcause the 
action passes over to the object, or has an effect upon 
some other thing: as, ** The tutor instructs his pupils ;'^ 
** 1 esteem the man." 

Verbs neuter may properly be denominated intrann 
itve«, because the effect is confined within the subject, anJ 
does not pass over to any object t as, *' I sit, he liveS 
they sleep." 

Some of the verbs that are usually ranked among neu 
ters, make a near approach to the nature of a verb active 
but they may be distinguished from it by their be.ng in 
transitive : as, to run, to walk, to dy, ^c. The rest '^re 
more obviously neuter, and more clearly expressive oi ^ 
middle state between action and passion : as, to stand, k 
lie, to sleep, &c. 

. In English, many verbs are used both in an active and a 
neuter signification, the construction only determining ol 
which kind they are : as, to flatten, signifying to make even 
or level, it a verb active ; but when it signifies to grow 
dull or insipid, it is a verb tieuter. 

A neuter verb, by the addition of a preposition, may 
become a compound active verb To fmile is a neutex 
verb ; it cannot, therefore, be followed by an objective 

• Verbs luave been disitin«iisbed hy aome wiken, into the foUowine kinds. 

1st AtHve-trarmtive, or those wlncb denote an action that passed from the 
ifent to some ot^t^t : as, Cesar couaaered Pottpe^ . 

2d. AeHvt-intnmfiHve^ or those which express that kind of action, whicli hm 
■o efiert upon anything beyond the agent hiiBself: as, Cesar walked. 

ad. Pawive, or those wluch express, not action, tint pHsrion, whether plefti 
iig or painful ; as, Portia was loved ; Poinpev was conquered. 

4tii. AVufsr, or tliose which express an attniNite that eoosists neither in actiot 
•or passtimi : as, Cesar nood. 

^Ttiit appcMiis to he an onlerly arraogeneBt Bnt if t<he class of acHvtwiroik- 
Mtse verhi were admitted, it would rather per|)lez thau assist the learner: Tor 
tlM diflbvoee hciween verba acUve and naiter, as transitive ami intmnsitK'e, it 
ttti^ and obvious ; but the dtfierenoe between verbs absolutely neuter and in- 
transitivelj active, b not ahvaTi^Mr. it |i^ isdMd, ofirv ^rry difliciilt to bs 
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ease, nor he ccofltrued as a passire verb We cannot ssiy, 
s^e smiled Aim, or, he tva« nailed, Bui to sinile on being 
a compound active verb, we properly say, she. nailed <m 
him; he was smiled on hy fortune in every undertaking. 

Auxiliary or helping Verbs, are those by the help of 
which the English verbs are principally conjugated. 
They are^ do^ oe, have, »hatlf tout, may^ cauy with their 
variations ; and let and mustf which have no variation.'* 

In our definition of the verb, as a part of speech wh.' ^h 
signifies to bey to do, or to sitffer, kc, we have inc]nde\^ 
every thing, either expressly or by necessary consequence, 
that is essential to its nature., and nothing that is not essen- 
tial to it. This definition is warranted by the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, a,ndN,of many other respectable writers on 
grammar. There are, however, some grammarians^ who 
consider assertion as the essence of the verb. But, as the 
participle and the infinitive, if included in it, would prove 
insuperable objections to their scheme, they have, without 
hesitation, denied the forn>er a place in the verb, and de- 
clared the latter to be meiely an abstract noun. This ap- 
pears to be going rather too far in support of an hypothesis. 
it seems to be incumbent on these grammarians, to reject 
also the imperative mood. What part of speech would 
they make the verbs in the following sentence ? '* Depart 
instantly : improve your time : forgive us our sins." Will 
it be said, that the verbs in these phrases are assertions ? 

In reply to these questions, it has been said, that ** De- 
part instantly/' is an expression equivalent to, '* I desire 
you to depart inMantly $'* and that as the latter phrase im- 
plies affirmation or assertion, so does the former. But* 
supposing the phrases to be exactly alike in sense,, the 
reasoning is not conclusive. 1st. Ip the latter phrase, the 
only part implying affirmation, is, ^* I desire." The words 
*' to depart," are in the infinitive mood, and contain no 
assertion : they affirm nothing. 2d. The position is not 
tenable, that '* Equivalence in sense implies similarity in 
grammatical nature." It proves too much, and therefore 
nothing. This mode of reasoning would confound the 
acknowledged grammatical distinction of words. A pro- 

• ri(<,atapriiK^vcrb»lmMteiraadicttel*;bataitbelpii« 
■litiafDovariHNM. 

F t 
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nowiy on this principle, may be proved to oe a noon ; a 
Doun, a verb ; an adverb, a noun and preposition ; the 
superlative degree, the comparative ; the imperative mood, 
the indicative ; the future tense, the present ; and so on : 
because thev may respectively be resolved into similar 
meanings. Thus, in the sentence, '* I desire you to de 
part,'* the words to depart^ may be called a noun, because 
they are equivalent in sense to the noun departure^ in the 
Ibllo wing sentence, ** 1 desire your departure.'* The words 
^' depart instantly,'* may be proved to be, not the impera* 
live mood with an adverb, but the indicative and infinitive, 
with a noun and preposition ; for they are equivalent to 
*' I desire you to depart in an instant." The superlative 
degree in this sentence, *'Of all acquirements virtue is the 
most valuable," may pass for the comparative, because it 
conveys the same sentiment as, *^ Virtue is more valuable 
than every other acquirement." 

We shall not pursue this subject any further, as the read- 
er must be satisfied, that only the word desire, in the 
equivalent sentence, implies affirmation ; and that one 
phrase may, in sense, be equivalent to another, though 
Its grammatical nature is essentially dilTercnt. 

To verbs belong number, person, mood, and tense. 

Section 2. Of J^^wnher and Person, 
Verbs have two numbers,' the Singular and the Plural: 
as, *' I run, we run,'* &c. 

In each number there are three persons } as, 

Singular. PluraL 

tint Person. I love. We love. 

Second Person. Thou lovest. Ye or you love. 

Third Person. He loves; They love. 

Thus the verb, in some parts of it, varies its endings, to 
express, or ag^ee with, different persons of the same num- 
ber : as, *^ I love, thou lovest ; he loveth, or loves :" and al < 
so to express different numbers of the same person : as, 
** thou lovest^ ye love ; he loveth, they /ove." In the plural 
number of the verb, there is no variation of ending to ex • 
press the difierent persons ; and the verbi in the three per 
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They. 

. Theirs. 

Them. 

They. 

Them. 

Them. 

Section 2 Cy* c^ Relative Pronovm^ 

Relative Pronouns are such as relate, in general 
to some word or phrase going before, which is thenc^ 
called the antecedent : tney are, who^ whichj and that : 
as, " The man is happy who lives virtuousljrj-,*' 

What is a kind of compound relative, including both 
the antecedent and the relative, and is mostly equivalent 
to that which : as, *' This is what I wanted ;'' Uiat is to 
say, " the thing which I wanted.** 

fVho IS applied to persons, which to animals and in* 
animate things : as, " He is a friend^ who is faithful in 
adversity ;*' " The bird, which sung so sweetly, is flown ;** 
"This is the tree^ which produces no fruit. 

Thatf as a relative, is often used to prevent the too 
frequent repetition of who and which* It is applied to 
both persons and things : as, '^ He that acts wisely de« 
serves praise ;.*' " Modesty is a quality that highly adorns 
a woman.'* 

Who is of both numbers, and is thus declined : 

Singabr and Plural. 

Nominative. Who* 

Possemve. Whose. 

Objective. Whom. 

JVhichf that^ and wJiaty are likewise of both numbersi 
but they do not vary their termination ; except that whosi 
is sometimes used as the possessive case of which : as, 
'* Is there any other doctrine whose followers are pa- 
Dished?" 

+ The relative pronoun, when wed interrontiviily, relates td ii 
■iCTie which b not anitcAwl, but ju fc u ti im i; to the relative. Sctuote 
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ceded by a conjunction, expressed or understood, sod 
Rttendea by another verb : as, *' I will respect him, 
though he chide n^e ;" " Were he good, he would be 
hupjpy;" that is, "(f he were good." — See note 8 to 
Rult 19. 

The Infinitive Mood expi ?sses a thing in a general 
and unlimited manner, without any distinction of num- 
ber or person ; as, *^ to act, to speak, to be feared." 

The participle is a certain form of the verb, and de • 
rives its name from its participating, not only of the 
properties of a verb, but also oi those of an adjective : 
as, " I am desirous of knotving him ;" '* admired and 
applauded^ he became vain ;" '^ Having finished his 
work, he submitted it," &c. 

There are three participles, the Present ot Active, 
the Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect : 
\&j " luving, loved, having loved." — Seep^ 94. 

Agreeably to the general practice of gramtnarians, we 
have represented the present participle, as active ; and the 
past, as passive : but they are not uniformly so : the pre- 
.aent is sometimes passive ; and the past is frequently ac- 
tive. Thus, '* The youth was consuming by a slow mala- 
fly j" ♦« The Indian was burning by the rruelty of his 
enemies ;" a{)pear to be instances of the present participle 
being used passively. *' He has instructed me ;** *' 1 have 
gratefully repaid his kindness ;^* are examples of the past 
participle being applied in an active sense. We may also 
observe, that the present participle is sometimes associ- 
ated with the past and Aiture ten^s of the verb ; and the 
past participle connected with the present and future 
tenses. — The most unexceptionable distinction which 
graminarians make between the participle<$, is, that the one 
points to the continuation of the action, passion or state, 
denoted by the vero ; and the other, to the completion of 
it. Thus, the present participle signifies imperfect action, 
or action begun and not ended : as, " I am writing a let- 
ter.'* The past participle signifies action perfectedy or 
finished : as, "I have written a letter ;" " The letter ie 
written.*** 

* Wheu this participle n Joined to the verb to Aorc, it ii called perfect ; whoi 
iiiliQiMdtotlwver&liftt ^rindenlood irithit,itadawiniiiattd| — - 



Toe participle isdistiDguHhed from tbe ai^iectitBv 1^7 ttik 
former's expressing the idea of time, and the latter^ d^* 
noting only a quality. The phrases, *' loving to give aft 
well as to receive," '* moving in haste," *' heated with li- 
quor," contain participles giving the tdeaof teibe ; butth^ 
Epithets contained in the expressions, ** a loving child/ 
** a movit^ spectacle," '' a Aeo^ec^ imagination," mark mm* 
ply the qualities referred to, without any regard to time;* 
and may properly he called participial adjectives. 

Participles not only convey the notion of time ; butthejr 
also signify actions, and govern the cases of noutis and pro^ 
nouns, in the same manner as verbs dp ; and Uierefore should 
be comprehended in the general name of verbs. ThM 
they are mere-modes of the verb, is manifest, if ourdefini^ 
tion of a verb be admitted : for they signify being, doings 
or «u fife ring, with the designation of time superadded. Bttt 
if the essence of the verb be made to consist iti afiirma, 
tion or assertion, not only the participle will be exclude<9 
from its place in the verb, but the infinitive itself also 
which certain ancient grammarians of great authority 
held to be alone the genuine verb, simple and uficoi5 
nected with persons and circumstances. 

The following phrases, even when considered in thdtn 
aelves, show that participles include the idea of timie 
" The letter being written, or having been writttat ;** 
** Charles being voritingj hatnng written^ or having btek 
writing J*^ But when arranged in an entire sentence, 
which they must be to make a complete sense, they shotf 
it still more evidently; as, "Charles having written the 
letter, sealed ^nd despatched it." — The participle doe> 
indeed associate with difierent tenses of the verb : ai 
" I am writing," " 1 was writing," " I shall be writing:*' 
but this forms no just objection to its dem)ttng time. It 
the time of it is oflen relative time, this circumstance, 
far from disproving, supports our position.t Set obsenm* 
lions under Rule 13 of Syntax, 

Participles sometimes perform the office of substantives, 
and are used as such ; as in the following instances : '* The 

f From the rery nature of time, an action ma^ be pre$gnl imv. It may 4«iff 
Ml present/ormerl^t or it kna^ be fraent at some yVifure jMrJorf— 3Wt«Mi^ 
MDDoied, thai tbe pcaieDt of U»« indicativa dwotas no timep 
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h€gmHtng;" ** m goOi^ nnderstanding ;" * excellent mriting , ^ 
** The cha*}CtHor^s being attached to the king secured hia 
crown :'' ^ The generates having failed in this enterprise 
occh.«ioQed })fs disgrace ;'* *' John's having been writing a 
long time had wearied him." 

That the words in italics of the three latter examples, 
perform the office of suhstautives, and may be considered 
as such, will be evident; if we reflect, that the first oj 
them has exactly the same meaning and construction as, 
*' The chancellor's attachment to the king secured his 
crown ;" and that the other examples will bear a similar 
construction. The words, being attached, govern the word 
chancellor^ 9 in the possessive case, in the one instance, as 
clearly as attachment governs it in that case, in the other 
and it is only substantives, or words and phrases vnhich 
operate as substantives, that govern the genitive or pos 
sessive case. 

- The following sentence is not precisely r he same as the 
above, either in sense or construction, thou,^h, except the 
genitive case, the words are the same ; '^ The chancel- 
lor, being attached to tlie king, secured his crown.'* In 
the former, the words, being attached, form the nomina- 
tive case to the verb, and are stated as the c^use of the 
effect ; in the latter, they are aot the nomiL itive case, 
and make only a circumstance to chancellor, Wi ich is the 
proper nominative. It may not be iinproper to add ano- 
ther form of this sentence, by which the learner may 
better understand the peculiar nature and form of each 
of these modes of expression * *' The chancellor being 
attached to the king, his crown was secured." This 
constitutes what is properly called, the Case Absolute. 

Sectiojt 4. Remarks on the Potential Mood. 

That the Potential Mood should be separated from the 
subjunctive, is evident, from the intricacy and confusion 
which are produced by their being blended together, and 
from the distinct nature of the two moods ; the former cf 
which may be expressed without any condition, supposi- 
tion, he. as will appear from the following instances; 
** They might have done better ;"' x " We may always an 
oprijbtly ;" " He was generous, and would not take re 



venge;" " We tfcouW resist the allurements of rice;' 
•' 1 could formerly indulge myself in things, of which I 
cannot now think but with p£iin.'* 

Some grammarians have supposed that the Patential 
Mood, as distinguished above from the Subjunctive, coin- 
cides with the Indicative. But as the latter ** simply in* 
dicates or declares a thing," it is manifest that the for- 
mer, which modffies the declaration, and introduces au 
idea materially distinct from it, must be considerably 
different. *• I com walk," " I should walk," appear to be 
so essentially distinct from the simplicity of, '* I walk/* 
** I walked," as to warrant a correspondent distinction ^of 
moods. The Imperative and Infinitive Moods, which are 
allowed to retain their rauk, do not appear to con- 
tain such strong marks of discrimination from the Indica* 
tive, as are found in the Potential Mood. 

There are other writers on this subject, who exclude 
the Potential Mood from their division, because it is form- 
ed, not by varying the principal verb, but by means of the 
auxiliar}' verbs may, can, mtgkt^ could, would, &c : but 
if we recollect, that moods are used " to signify various 
intentions of the mind, and various modifications and cir- 
cumstances of action," we shall perceive that those auxi- 
liaries, far from interfering with this design, do, in the 
clearest manner, support and exemplify it. On the reason 
alleged by these writers, the greater part of the Indica- 
tive Mood must also be excluded ; as but a small part of 
it is conjugated without auxiliaries. The Subjunctive too 
will fare no better ;^ since k so nearly resembles the Indi- 
cative, and is formed ny means of conjunctions, express- 
ed or understood, which do not more effectually show the 
varied intentions of the mind, than the auxiliaries do 
which are used to form the Potential Mood. 

Some writei^ have given our moods a much greater ex- 
tent than we have assigned to them. They assert that the 
English language may be said, without any great impro* 
priety, to have as many moods as it has auxiliary verbs ; 
and they allege, in support of their opinion, that the com 
pound expression which they help to form^ point out those 
various disposhions and actions, which, in other languages* 
are expressed by moods. Thi^ would be to multiply the . 
moods without advantage. It is^ howe ver, certain that the 
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(onjug^t^ ^variation of yerba, in the English ]angaa|(«» 
if effected, almost entirely, by the means of auxiliariet. 
We must, * therefore, accommodate ourselves to this cir* 
cumstance ; and do that by their asiustance, which has been 
done iu the learned languages, (a few instauces to the 
contrary excepted,) in another manner, namely, by vary* 
ing the form of the verb itself. At the same time, it is 
necessary to set proper bounds to this business, so as not 
to occasion obscurity and perplexity, when we mean to be 
simfde and perspicuous. Instead, therefore, of making a 
separate mood for every auxiliary verb, and introducing 
moods Interrogativt^ Optative ^ Promissive, Hortative ^ Pr0» 
cQttive^ ^c we hare exhibited such only as are obviously 
di^tin'.t; and which, whilst they are calculated to unfold 
aiHl display the subject intelligibly to the learner, seem to 
be sufficient, and not more than sufficient, to answer all 
tb^ panrposes for which moodA were introduced 

From Grammarians who torn) their ideas, and make 
their decisions, respecting this part of English Grammar, 
o|i the principles and construction of languages which, 
in these points, do not suit the peculiar nature of v>ur own, 
but differ considerably from it» we may naturally expect 
grammatical schemes that &ire not very perspicuous nor 
perfectly consistent, and which will tend more to perplex 
than inform the learner. See pages 76- 78. 94 — 96. 
99-^10!2. 183— 184 

' Section 6. Of the Teiises. 

Tkh sc, being the distinction of time, might seem to 
admit ooly of the present, past, and future ; but to 
mark it moi*e accurately, it is made to consist of ax 
vaiiatioDS, viz. the present, the imperfect, the pbr- 
rccT, the pluperfect, and the first and becoho 
wvrvRm tenses. 

The Present Tense represents an action ur evctt, 
as passing at the time in which it is mentioned : a^ 
" I rule ; 1 am ruled ; 1 think j I fear." 

The prea^nt tense likewise expresses a character, ^aa* 
lily, &c. at present existing : as, "He is an able man ;'• 

She is an amiable woman." it is also used in speakAiag 
ef a^tioQiH C9nt;inuedj| with ^fcc^^ional i^t^ennjsfiJii^iu^ tatftii 
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ipresent tim^ : an, "He frequently ricl^a;** "fife walka 
<mt every momingf;'* *' He g'oes into the country every- 
shimmer." Wc somiBtime* apply this tense even to per- 
nous long since dead : as, ** Seneca reasons and moralizes 
well;" ** Job speaks feelingly of his afflictions." 

The present tense, preceded by the words, wken^ he^ 
fwre^ ntfttry as soon as^ &c. is sometimes used to point out 
the relative time of a future action : as, *^ fVhcti he ar>' 
nves hh will hear the news ;" ^^ He will hear tlie news 
before he arrives, or as soon as he arrives, or, at farthest 
9oon afitt he arrives ;" " The more she improves^ the 
ittore amiable she will be*" 

In animated historical narration«, this tehfre is some- 
times substituted for'the imperfect tense : as, *' He enters 
the territory of the peaceable inhabitants ; he Jights and 
c<m^M€r5, takes an immense booty^ which he divides 
Mnong^ his soMters, and returns home to enjoy an empty 
tnnmph " 

The f mperfect Tense represents the action or evei^* 
either as past and finisbeci, or as remaining unfinish^ 
wl a certam tune pa^st : ks, ^^ I' loved ber for her modest 
ty and virtue ;'* *' They were travelling post when he 
met tbeiq-" 

Th^ Perfect Ten^e not only refura to what is pagfu 
but also conveys an allusion to the present tim^: as^' 
*^ I have finished my hotter;" ^' 1 have seen the person 
thai vrns. recommencled to me/' 

In the ^mer example, it is signified that the finishinj^ 
of the ktter, though past, vv^as at a pcfriod Immediaielj^ 
<«* very nearly, preceding the present time. In the lat- 
ter infitance, it is unrcertam' whether the person meoliori* 
ed wa» s^en by the speaker a long or short time before 
The iheaitttig is, *' V have $eeh him some time in th^- 
cdurse of a pefii>d which includes, or comes to, ttie pre' * 
s^nttime." \Vh<Rhthe particular time of any occurrence. | 
i^specified, a^ prior to the present time, this tense i» not^ 
u^ed : for it w<iuld be improper to say, *' 1 have seen him^ 
yesterday ;" <it\ ** I Have finished' my worK \sAi week.** . 
In these cases the tn^jkrrfect is ne<;es8aj;y . as, *' ' .f*^ < 
hin^estetday v" ** l/nMer^my woili* (ak week.** bat 



when we speak tBdefimtely of any tfaiBg^paat* •» happe« 
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ing or fiol hftppemng in the daf^, jear» or tgia, in wmch 
we mention it, the perfect mu!$t be employed': as, '' 1 
have been there this morning;" " 1 have travelled much 
this year:" '* VVe have escaped many dangers through 
life " In referring^, however, to such a dlviaion of the 
day as is past before the time of our speaking, we use 
the imperfect : as, *' They came holne early this mora- 
ing;" ** He «;a« with them at three oVlockthis afternoon/' 
The perfect tense, and. the imperfect tense, both denote 
a thing that is past; but the former denotes it iu such a 
manner, that there is. still actually remaining some pari 
of the time to slide away, wherein we declare the thing 
has been done; whereas the imperfect denotes the, thing 
or action past, in such a manner, that nothing remains of 
tjiat time in which itwas done. If we stpeak of the pre* 
sent century,, we say, '' Philosophers have made great 
discoveries in the present century :" but if we speak of 
the last century, we say, *' Philosophers made great dis« 
coveries in the last centurv*" ^' He has been much afflict- 
ed this year;" *• 1 have this week read the king's procla- 
mation ;" "I have heard great news this morning." in 
these instances, " He ^a« ftecn," '* 1 have read,*^ and 
•*^A«ard," denote things that are past ; but they occurred 
in this year, in this week, and to-day ; and still there re- 
nmin^ a part of this year, week, and day, whereof 1 
•peak. '_ . :. .^ <.. 

. In general, the perfect tense may be applied wherever 
the action is connected with the present time, b}' the ac- 
tual existence., either of the author, or of the work, 
though it may have been performed many centuries ago ; 
but if neither the author nor the work now remains^ it 
cannot be used. We may say, '* Cicero has written ora* . 
tions;" but w^e cannot say, " Cicero has written poems;" 
because the orations are iabeiivg, but the poeins are lo^t. 
Speaking of priests in general, we may say, *' They have 
in all ages claimed great po%vers;" because < the. general 
order of the priesthood. still exists: but if we spe^ak of 
the Druids, as any particular order of priests, which 
dpen not now exist, ive cannot use this tense. We can 
not say,^/' The Druid priests httve.claifned great powers ;" 
but miist say, ''*T^ Druid priests c/atf»ie«fgr^at powers {". 
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because that order is qow totally extinct. See Picxbouru 
on the English Verb, 

Tlie Pluperfect Tense represents a tiling, not only 
as past, but also as prior to some other point of time 
specified In the sentence : as, ^rl bad finished my lett 
ter before he arrived." 

The fii-st F'ulure Tense represents the action as yet 
' to come, either with or without respect to the precu>e 
time I as, " The sun will rise to-morrow ;" " I shall 
see them again." 

The Second Future intimates that the action will 

oe fully accomplished, at or before the time of another 

future action or event : as, '* I shall have dined at one^ 

t)'dock ;" ** The two houses will have finished their 

-business, when the- king comes to prorogue them."f - 

it is to be observed, that in the subjunctive mood, (lie 
event being spoken of under a condition or supposition, or 
in the form. of a wish, and therefore as doubtful and con«^ 
tin^ent, the verb itself in the present, and the auxiliary 
both of the present and past imperfect times, often carry 
with them somewhat of a future sense : as, *^ If he come 
to-morrow, 1 may speak to him;*' *^ if he should, or 
would come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or shouid 
speak to him.'' Obf^erve also, that the auxiliary skoulA 
and nauldi in tiie imperfect times, are used to express 
the present and future as w^ll as the past T as, ** It is my 
desire, that he should, or would, come now, or to-mor- 
row;" as well as, '^ It was my desire, that he should or 
would come yesterday." So that in this mood the precise 
time of the verb is. very much determined by the nature* 
and drift of the sentence. 

The present, past* and future tenses, may be used 
either definitely or indefinitely^ both with respect to timM 
and actum. When they denote customs or habits, and liet 
individual acts, fehey are applied itidetinitely : as, *^ Vtr* 
tue proinoief happiness ;" " The old Romans governed by 
benefits more than by fear;" '^ I shall hereafler em/>/»^ 
my lime more usefully." In these examples, the woi^. 

♦ Sfcc an ■cBflnat tiibedmfk tni ttmfmmi t w i ti , ^ yagtM. 
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fromate$t gor^tfned^ and shall employ^ are vaed incldfaiitelyi 
both m regaril to action and time ; for they are not co»> 
linecf to tmlividual actions, nor to any precise points of 
present, past, or fcrture time. When they are applied 
to si^itv partictilar actions, and to ascertain the precise 
points of time to which they are confined, Oiey are used 
definitely ; as in the following instances. '* My brother 
«f wrUifig »*' *' He bviit the house last siitnnier, hut did 
not inkabit it till yesterday.*' *'*' He voUi writ9 another 
letter to-morrow." 

The different tenses also represent in action as annpleU 
^vp^fftct^ or as incanipUte or imperfect. In the phrases, 
** lam writing,^' *' 1 was writing," ** J shall be writing," 
imperfect, unfinished actions are signified. But the fol- 
lowing examples, '* I wrote," '' 1 have written," " I had 
written," ^* I shall have written," all denote complete 
perfect action. 

From the preceding repr^entation of the dSflPerent 
tenses* i^ apf^ars, that each of them has its dktmct and 
peculiar province ; and that though some of them may 
tpiaetimes be used promiscuously, or substituted one for 
aaother, in cases where great accuracy is not required, 
jret there is a real and essential difference in their mean* 
11^^. — It 18 alM) evident, that the English language contains 
ibie BIX tenses which we have enumerated. Grammariani 
who limit the number to two, or at most to three, name- 
ly, the present, the imperfect, and the future, do not reflect 
that the English verb is mostly composed of principal and 
auxiliary ; and that tliese several parts constitute one terb. 
Either the English language has no regular future tense, 
or its future is composed of the auxiliary and the principal 
V€rb. If the latter be admitted, then the auxiliary and 
principal united, constitute a tense, in one instance ; i^nd, 
from reason^-and analogy, may doubth^si do so, rn others* 
IH which minuter divisions of time are necessary, or use- 
fill* What reason can be assigned for net coiisidering thcs 
case as other cases, in which a whole is regarded as com- 
posed of several parts, or of principal and adjuncts ? 
There i^ nothing heterogeneous m the parts : and prece* 
dent, analogy, utility* and eveu necessity, authorize the 
union. 
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In tupport of tills opinioB,. we h&ye the aulhority ^ 
emineBt gramnvamns i m particular, that of Dr. Beatlte - 
• Some writers J*' says tbe doctor, " mH ni>t allow any 
ddog to be a tense, but what in one inflected word, ex- 
presses an affirmation with ttme ; tor that those parts ot 
tfie verb are not properly called tensea,' which assume 
that appearance, by means-of auxiliary words.. At tliia 
rate^ we should have, in English, two tenses only, the 
present and the past in the active verb, and in the passive 
DO tenses at all. But this is a needless nicety ; and, if 
adopted, would introduce confusion into the grammatical 
art. If mnavermn be a tense, why should not atnatui ^ 
fueram ? If I heat d be a tense, / did hear^ I have heard^ 
and / shall hear^ must be' equally entitled to that appella** 
tiod." 

The proper form of a tense, in the Greek and Latin 
tongues, is certainly that which it has in the grammars of 
those languages. But in the Greek and Latin gra'mmarai 
we .uniformly tind, that some of the tenses are formecT by 
variations of the principal verb ; and others, by the ad* 
dition of a helping verb. It is, therefore, indisputable, 
that the principal verb, or rathet its participle, and an 
auxiliary, constitute ^ a regular tense m the Greek acid 
Latin languages. This point being established, we may^ 
d^tibtless, apply it to English verbs ; and extend the prin* 
ciple as far as conyemence, and the idiom of our language 
require. 

if it «hould be said, that, on the same ground that a par* 
ticiple and auxiliary are allowed to form a tense, and the 
verb is to be conjugated accordingly, the English noun 
and pronoun ought to be declined at large, with articlep 
and propositions ; we must object to the inference. Such 
a. mode of declension is nut adapted to our language. 
This we think has been already proved.* It is also con- 
fessedly inapplicable to the learned languages. Where 
then is the grammatical inconsistency, or the want of con* 
formity to the principles of analogy, in making some ten* 
ses of the English verb to consist of principal and auxiliary ; 
and the cases of English nouns, chiefly in their termina* 
tion ? The argument from analogy, instead of miliutinf 



againtt at, mppean to coafirm and ettaUiRb our POtiU^n 
See pageg70^7S.^94 — 96. 98-^102«^ia3 — 184* 

We shall close these remarks on the tenses, with a fefi 
observations extracted from the Encyclopjedja BaiTAir* 
ticA. They are worth the student's aUentk)n, as a pari 
of them applies, not otUy to our riews of the tensea^ but 
lo many other parts of the work.—*' Harris fby way of 
hypothesis) has enuioerated no fewer thtn tweire tenses* 
Of this enumeration we can l>y no means approre : ibr« 
without entering into a minute examination of it, uotbiosp 
can be more obvious, than that his inctptivft present^ ** 1 
am going to write," is a future tense ; and his completive 
pretent, '^ 1 have written,'' a past tense. But, as was be- 
fore observed of the classification of words, we cannot 
help being of opinion, that, to take the tenses as they are 
commonly received, and endeavour to ascertain their na* 
ture and their differences, is a much more useful exer- 
cise, as well as more proper for a work of this kind, than 
to raise, as might easily be raised, neW theories on th# 
subject."* 

Section €. The ConjngaXion of the euxiUadf]^ vefb$ 

TO HAVE and to be* 

The Conjugation bf a verb, is the reguhr combuMH 
iion and arrangement of its several numbersy persons, 
moods, and tenses. 

The Conjugation of an active v^fttb is styled the aotivk 
VOICE ; and that of a passive verb, the fassivb roicii* 

The auxiliary and active verb to bave, is coiyUga<fe 
ted in the following manner* 

• T lie following critidsiii aflbrdi ao additioni wpfort to the iiftb<K^ 9«tc^ 
of tiie tente««ftc. i 




peculiar to the Latia tongue. The difficult Mhjjec^ UT 
the TcuMs, » desrly eipJiaiiied ; and vitli leu cncwidbravce cT tfckuM ^u*- 
leolocy, Uiaa in noKt ot&cr fnanan** Aml^Aeal JBcnb». 
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TO HAVE. 
indicative Mood* 

Ptei€ni Tense. 

flinsaiaii/ PIuraL 

1. Pen, I have. !• We kave. 

2. Per$ Thou hast. 2. Ve or you have 
3 Pere. He, nhe, or it > • rru u 

hath or bit. I 3- ^•••'J^ •»»«• 

Imperfect Ten$e»* 

Sogolar. PIdraL 

1. I had. 1. We had. 

f . Thou hadst. 2. Ye or jou had. 

S. He, &c. had. 3. They had. 

Petfeei Tenic.* 

I. I have had. I. We have had. 

t» Thou hant had 2. Ye or you have had* 

a He baa had. - 3. They have had. 

Pluperfect Tense.* 
Sinpilar. PlureL 

K I had had; 1. We bad had. 

2-. Thou hadst had. 2. Ye or yon bad had 

3w He had had. 3. They had had. 

FtrH Future Tense. 
ISiittuW. PkiraL 

1. I shall or will have. 1. We shall or mil haye. 

2. Thou shall or wilt have. S.Teo^ou shall or wiUhavOk 

3. Hte shall or will have. 3. They shall or will have* 

m 

• Tlie tCTmrwInch we have adopted, to designate tlie three ngvt tenses, nutf 
not be evaetly if|iu6ct|Dt of their nature mid diitHictiofH. But as thq^ are 
med by ^rnunmanaiis hi gnieral, and have an established autliority j and, efpe- 
ekdly, as the meamnn; attached to each of them, and their different signifiuitioin, 
'Inve hten carefully ex(ilained: we prepinie that no solid otyectino can he made 




lied to hb dictionary. lU liovrcver, any tcMhers iboiild tbbk it warraifti^ 
to cOanse the egtaUished names, they cannot perliaps find any morcaDimnBle, 
^kuiVSiitttM»f^ftpnU9it,ttaniprtlm^^ 
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Secoftd Future Tense 

1. I shall have had. 1. We sthall have had. 

t Thou will have had. 2. Ye or you will have had 

S. He Will have had. 3. They will have had. 

Imperative Mood. 

Siflfiilv. Rluml. 

1. Let me have. ]• Let ua haye* 

£• Have, or have dioQ, or 2. Have,f>rhaveje,ordoy« 
do thou have. or you have. 

d. Let him have. 3. Let them have.* 

> • 

The imperative mood is not strictly entitled to three 
persons. The command is always addressed to the second 
person, not to the first or third. For when we say, " Let 
me have," '^Let him, or let them have,^* the meaning 
and construction are, .do thoxi^ or do ye, let me, him. or 
them have, fn philosophical strictness, both number and 
person might be entirely excluded iVom every verb. 
They are, in fact, the prqperties of substantives, not a 
part of the essence of a verb. Even the name of the 
smperative mood, does not alw \ys correspond to its nature : 
for It sometimes petitions as well as commands. But, with' 
respect to all these points, the practice, of our gramma-, 
rians is so uniformly fixed, and so analogous to the Ian- . 
gua^ett ancient and modern, which our youth have to 
study, that it'iroald be an anwarrantahle degree of inoo- 
vatian, to deviate from the established terms and arrange- . 
ments. See the advertisement at the end of the I ntroduc- 
tiODy page 7 ; and the quotation from the £ncyclop9)dim 
Britannica, page 78. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Bfmsgalfr. PliiraL 

1. may or can have. 1. We may or pan have. 

2. Thou mayst or canst have. 2. Ye or you may or can have 

3. He may or can have. 3. They mav or can have. 

• If aich wnteoca ihould be riforaody exaoiined, the Iinperadw will i|ip«M 
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imperfect Tlmte 

Pliinl. 

I I might, conldy woa1d« or 1* We might, coa1d« would, 
should have. or should have. 

(. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, eoald^ 
wouldst, or shouldst have. would, or shouM have. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might,could, would, 

or should have. ^ or should have. 

Perfect Tense. 

SuiKuiar. PlinuL 

1 I may or can have had. 1. We may or can have had. 

t Thou maystdr canst have 2. Ye or you may or can 

had. have had. 

3 He may or can have had. 3.Thcy may or can have had. 

niperftct Ttnse. 
Slngalar. Plural. 

1. 1 might, could, would, or 1; We might, couM, wootd^ 

should hare had. or should have had. 

f . Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, conld, 

wouldst, or shonldst have would, or should have 

had. bad. 

S He might, could, wduld, 3. Thoy might, couM,wouU)ft 

M* should hare had. or should have had.^ 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Prumt Tmee. 
. fiinyiW. nund. 

1. If I have. 1. If we have. 

^* If thou have.t 2. If ye or you have. 

3, If he have.t 3. If they hav^ 

The remainin^^ tetises of the subjunctive mood, are, in 
•very respect, similar to the correspondent tenses of the 

* ShaU Mid xtl/, whenUiey denote inclination, rerolution, pronive, vasxf be 
conridered, ai ml «i t!i«ir retations Amdd nnd mw/d, as heloitgiiis to the pb-. 
tential bbomI. But Sf thejr generally miify ^tiirinr, tliey taiMe Neen -aroro 
IRiated, at belpIn^E verij«, to tbe fonmlkw of Uie niturc U>nsn of the iuJica 
tive and fwbjunrtive niooda. 

f Qrammarians, m general, oomiinte tlie pienent of the aiufltary, m tUr 
manner. But we pnesume that thia is tbe foon of tbe verb, ooosiderad ai« 
frmc^iiotiiaoi|b!9^Tcrh. Sea p^e 182. Vote 5. 
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indicative mood;t with theaddttron t^ the- verb, of a con* 
. junction, expressed or/implied, denoting a condition, mo- 
-tire, wi^h, supposition, &c. It will be proper to direct 
the leaiTier to repeat all the tenses of 'ibfs uio()(l, witn a 
conjunction prefixed to each of them. See, on this subr 
ject, the observations at page 06 ; and the notes on the 
nineteenth rule of syntax. 

tnfinltive Mood. 
PACSKiTT. To have. perfect. To have had. 

Pdriiciple$, , . 

PRESENT OR ACJIVE. HaVIUg. 
PERFECT. Had. 

COMPOUND PERFECT. > Having had. . 

As the subjunctive mood, in English, has no variation, 
in the form of the verb, from the indicative, (except in the 
present tense, and the second future tense, of verbsgene- 
raily^ and the present and imperfect tenses x)f the verb 
to be^) it would be superfluous to conjugate it in this wojrk, 
tbro*igh every tense. But. all the other moods and tense* 
of the verbs, both in the active and. passive voices, are 
conjugated at large, that the learners may have no doubts 
or misapprehensions respecting their particular tbrins# 
They to whom the subject of grammar is entirely new, 
and young persons especially, are much more readily and 
eflfectually instructed, by seeing the parts of a subject so 
essential a§ the verb, unfolded and spread before them, 
in all their varieties, than by being generally and curso- 
rily informed of the manner in which they may be exhi- 
bited. The time employed by the scholars^, in tonse- 
quenee of this display of the verbs, is of small moment 
<ompared with the advantages which they will probably 
dcnve from the plan. 

It may not, however, be generally proper for young 
persons beginning the study of grammar, to commit to 
memory all th^ tenses of the verbs. If the ^/i;</>/e tenses, 
namely, the present and the imperfect^ together with the 

f Except that tlie ercond and tlui-d pri^n^ singular and plural, oT tbe se- 
«OLd future tense, rnjuirc the auxiliary shatty shalt^ instead ol nittj nitl. Thus, 
** He frCtt have completed tlie work h^ midsummer/* is tlie indicative fonu 
.JNt4tw ffitguoctive i% ** tfte siuM luve cooipleted the work by midsummer. * 



/r4f Juiure tense^, BAouldj in the first iDStance, M cummit- 
ted to memory, and the rest carefully pesased aod ex- 
plained, the business will not be tedious to the scholars, 
and their progress will be rendered more obvious and 
pleasing. The general view of the subject, thus acquire 
ed and impressed, may afterwards be extended with ease 
and advantage. * - 

It appears io be proper, for the information of the 
learners, to make a few observations in this place, od 
some of the tenses, &c. The first is, that, in the poten- « 
tial mood, some .grammarians confound the present with 
the imperfect tense ; and the perfect with the pluperfect* 
But that ihcy arc really distinct, and have an appropriate 
reference to time, correspondent to the detinittous oi 
those tenses, will appear from a few examples : *^ I wi jh* 
ed him to stay, but he rvould not ;'* ^M e<mld not accom^ 
plish the business in time ;" '^ It was my direction that 
he should submit;** ^* He was ill, but I thought he fntgfU 
live ;*' "1 may have misunderstood him ;" *' He cannot have 
deceived irte ^'^^ " tie might have finished the work sooner, 
. but he could not have done it better." — It must, however, 
be admitted, that, on some occasions, the auxiliaries 
might, could, would, and should, refer also to present 
and to future time. See page 75. 

The next remark is, that the auxiliary will^ in the first 
person singular and plural of4he second future tense; 
and the auxiliary skall^ in the second and third persons of 
that tense, in the. indicati^'e mood, appear to be incor- 
rectly applied. The impropriety of such asf^ociatiojis 
may be inferred from a few examples: '* 1 mil have had 
previous notice^ whenever the event happens;" ** Thou 
shall have served thy apprenticeship before the end of 
the year;" ^^ He sInUl have completed his business wbeA 
the messenger arrives." ^* i shall have had ; thoil will 
have served; he will have completed," kc. would have 
been correct, and applicable. The peculiar import of 
tliese auxiliaries, as explained in page 90, under section 
7, seenis» to account for their impropriety in the applica- 
tions just mentioned. 

Some writers on Grammar object to the propriety of ad 
mitting the secopd future, in both the indicative and sab- 
junctive pioo^&v but tl^it tbta tease as appUoahle to betb 
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moods, wHt be manifest from the fonowing ezampfes. 
'* John will have earned his wages the next uew-year*s 
day,'^ is a simple declaration, and therefore in tlie indi- 
cative mood : *^ if he shall have finished his work when 
the bell rings, he will be entitled to the reward,'* is con 
ditional and contingent, and is therefore in the subjunc 
tive mood. 

We shall conclude these detached observations, with 
one remark which may be useful to the young scholar, 
namely, that as the indicative mood is converted into the 
subjunctive, by the expression of a conditton, motive, 
wish, supfiosition. &c. being sn])eradd6d to it; so the 
|)Otentiftl mood may, in like maimer, be tamed into the 
subjunctive; as will be seen in the following examples : 
**^ If I could deceive him, I should abhor it ;" ** Though 
he should increase in wealth, he would not be charita- 
ble ;^* *^ Even in pro9])erity he would gain no esteem, uTi- 
less he should conduct himself better." 

The auxiliary and neuter verb To ie» is conjugated 
as follows : ' , 

TOBE- 

Indicative Mood^ 

Prtsent Tentt, 
Sinailar. Plural 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

S. Thou art. 2. Ye or yon are. 

S. He, she, or it is. 3. They are. 

fmperfect Tente, 
SiiiAiliir. Pttiraf. 

1. 1 was* 1. We were, 

tk Thoa wast 2; Ye M-70U wero 

3. He was^ 3. They irecei 

Per/eet Teiue. 

1. 1 have been. f. We have been. 

2; Thou hast been. «. Ye wr you have been 

3. He ^tb or haa b«e». 3. Tbejr have been. 
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Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PIuraL 

1. I had been. 1, We had been, 

i Thou hadst been 2. Ye or you had been 

3. He had been. 3, They bad been. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. PlivaL 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

S. Thou shalt or wilt be. 2; Ye or you shall or wiH be 
3. He «ball or wiU be. 3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense. - 
Sinnilar. ^ Plural. 

1, I frhall hare been. 1. We shall have been. 

t. Thou wth have been. 2. Ye or you will have been 
3. He will have been. 3. They will have been* 

Imperative Mood. 

Snigolar. PIuraL 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. s 

t. Be thon or do thou be. 2. Be ye or you^ or doya be 
3. Let him be. 3. Let tliem oe. 

Potential Mood. 
Present Tense. 

» 

SiBgidar. PIuraL 

1. I may or can be. 1. We may or can be. 

t. Thou mayst or canst be. 2. Ye or you may or can he 
3i He may or can be* 3. They may or can be* 

Imperfect Tense. 
"ffii^ar PIuraL 

1. I might, could^ would, or U We might, could, would^ 

should be. or should be. 

%. Tbov migNat» cc»ildst, 2. Ye or you migbt, coiiM, 

wouldst, or shouldst be. would, or should be. 

3. He might, could, wpuldy 3, Theymlght,couldaWOQM» 

orshomdbe orshonlaDe. 

•^' ^ H 
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Perfect Tense, 
Siiignbr. Plural. 

1. \ rnav Of can have been. 1. Wemayor^^anhaTcbi^eii 
% Thou may si or can3t have 2. Ve or you mayor cao 

beeii. ha\'e been. 

3. Ho may or can have 3. They may or can have 
been been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Siiijpilar. Plural. 

I.I might, coul(]« would, or 1. We might, coiiM, would, 

should have been. ^ or should hare been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2, Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shx)uhkt have tvouid, or should liave 
been. ' been. 

3. He might, could, woqld, 3. They might^could,, would* 
or should have been. or should have been. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense, 
Singular. Plural. 

1. U I be. 1. If >ve be. 

2. If thoo lie. 2. If ye or you be* 

3. If he be. 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense, 
Sinfi;u1ar. ' Pluhi]. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. if thou wert. 2. I f ye or you were« 

3. If he %vere. 3. If ihey were. 

The remaining ten!>es of this moo<i are, in general, aiioi 
^ lar to the corres{H)ndent tenses of the Indicative mood 
^' e |>ajge8 82, 94, 95, aiul the notes under tlie nine 
t enth r^le of Syntax. 

Infinitive Mood. 

"^vueta Tenn. To'be. Peffeei. To have l^eii 

Participles* 
Prevsnt, Being. Perfect, Been. 
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Skction 7. 1/le .^uxthary Ferbi conjugated tn their itm- 
pleforik ; wil/t observations on Okt.ii peculiar nature and 
force, 

Thc learner will perceive that the preceding auxilianr 
verbs, lo have and to be, could not be cdnjiigated through 
nil tbemoodfl and tenses, without the helpof other auxiHarjr 
verbs ; namely, may, can, sbill, ahalU and their variations. 
That auxiliary verbs, in their simple state, and unassisted 
by others, are of a very limited extent ; and that they are 
chiefly useful, in the aid which they afford in conjugating 
the principal verbs ; will clearly appear to the scholar, by 
a distinct conjugation of e^ch of ttiem, uncombined with 
any other. Xriey are exhibited for his inspection ; not to 
be committed to memory. 

TO HAVE. 

Present Tense. / 

Sing. 1.. I bave. 2. Thou hast. 3. He bath or hat 
Plur, 1. We have. 2. Ye </r you have. 3. They have. 

Impeffect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I had. 2. Thou hadst. 3. FTe had. 
Plur. I We bad. 2. Ye or you had. 3, They had. 

Perfect. I have had, &c. Pluperfect, I had had, Ice. 

Participles* 
Prt»mt. Having. PerfecL Had. 

TO BE. 

Present Tense 

Sing. Y. lam. 2. Thou art. 3. He 

Plur. 1. VVe are. 2. Ye or you are 3. Theyar^ 

Imperfect Tense. 
Sing 1. I was. 2. Thou wast. 3. He waa 
Plur. I. We were. 2. Yeoryou were.S. Theywefa 

Participles. 
Ptr$H9U. Being Perfkct Beon. 
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SHALL. 
Present Tenu. 

Sing « I shall.* 2. Thou shalt 3. He shall. 
Pluf I We shall. S. Ye or you shall. 3. They shall 

Impetfect Tense, 

Sing. I I should. 2. Thou shouldst. 3. He should. 
Plur 1 iVe should. 2. Ye or you should. 3. They shoal 1 

fVILL. 

Present Tenu. 

*Sing. I r will. 2. Thou wilt 3. He will. 

Plur. 1 We will. 2. Ye or you will. 3. They mil. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. 1. I would. 2. Thou wouldst 3. He would. 
Plwr. 1. We would. 2. Ye orjovi would. 3. They would. 

MAY. 

Present Tense. 

$ing. ]. I may. 2. Thou niayst 3. He may. 
Plur. 1. We may* 2. Ye or you may. 3. They may. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. ]. I might 2. Thou mightst 3. He wifflt* 
Plur. 1. We might 2. Ye ^ you might 3. They mtgh 

CAJi. 

Preunt Tense. 

Stng. . r can. 2. Thou canst 3. He can. 
Piur- I. We can. 2. Ye or you can. 3. They can. 

Imperfect Tense. 

Sing. !. f could. 2. Thou couldst 3. He could. 
P(ur. \. We could. 2. Ye <wyou rould. 3. They could. 

* Shall » bere pruperly iwed in the present teote, bavicj; tSie nmc 
dOiftni^dtlitaaitiUtt tocvuI^M^tofNvAlitiKlin^tDiMM. * 
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TO DO. 

present Tense, 

Sing. 1 1 do. 2. Thou dost. 3. He loth of doet 

Phur U We do. ?. Ye or you do. 3. They do. 

Imperfect Ten$e. 

Smg. I. I did. S. Thou didst. 3. He did. 
Plur. 1. We did. 2, Ye or you did. 3. They did; 

Participles. 

Present. Doing. PerJtA. Done. 

'The verbs have^bcy tri7/, and do; wnen t4iey are uncoil* 
nected with a pHncipal verb, expretwed or understood, 
are not auxiliaries, but principal verbn: as, *' We futve 
enough ;" *• I am grateful ;" " He wills it to be so ;" 
•* They do as they please." In this view, they also have 
their auxiliaries: as, '* I shall have enough;'* ** 1 will be 
grateful,*^ &c. 

The peculiar force of the several auxiliaries will ap« 
pear from the following account of theui. 

Do and did mark the action itself, oi the time of it, with 
greater energy and positiveness : as, ** I do speak truth ;" 
•* i did respect him ;" '* Here am 1, for thou didst call me.'* 
They are of great use in negative sentences : as, ** 1 do 
not fear ;'* ** I did not write." They are almost imiver* 
nallv employed in asking questions : as, **• Does he learn ?** 
** Did he not write ?" They sometimes also sopplj the 
place of another verb, and make the refietition of it, in 
the same, or a subsequent sentence, unnecessary: as, 



** You attend not to your studies as he does ,-" (i. e. aif he 
attends, &c.) ^* I shall come if 1 can ; but if 1 do nof, 
please to excuse me ;" (i. e. if I come not.) 

Lei not only expresses permission, but entreating, ex* 
boning, commanding: as, ** Let us know the truth;'* 
** Let me die the death of the righteous ;" ** Let not thy 
heart be too much elated with success ;" *^ Let thy in^ 
chnation submit to thy duty." 

May and might express the possibility or liberty of doiBf 
i things ; con and could^ the power : as, '* It may raia ^" **1 
may write or read ;** ** He might bare improved more 
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than he has ;*' '' He can write much better than he coM 
Sast year." 

MuH is sometimes called in for a helper, and denotes 
necessity : as, ** We must speak the truth, whenever we 
do speak, and we must not prevaricate.*' 

Wtll^ in the first person singular an«l -pl«ral^ Intilnatet 
resolution and promining; in the second and third person, 
only foretcls : as, ** I will reward the good, and will pu- 
nish the wicked ;** *^ We wil! remember benefits^ abd b% 
grateful ;** " Thou wilt, or he will, repent ot'that iblly?'*' 
'' You or they will have a pleasant walk." 

ShaJl^ on the contrary, in the first person, simply fbre- 
tels ; in the second and third persons, promises, commands,' 
or threatens: as, '* 1 shall go abroad ;'* *' We shall dine 
at home,;'* *' Thou shalt, or you shall, inherit the land:" 
*• Ye shall do justice, and love mercy ;" " They shall 
account for their misconduct." The following passage is 
not translated according to the distinct and proper mean- 
ings of the words ihall and mil : ^' Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my life ; and 1 will 
dwell in the house, of the Lord for eFer ;" ito^ught to be, 
•« Will follow me," and *' 1 slioUl dwell."— The foreigner 
who, as it is said, fell into the Thames, and cried out ; ** I 
will be drowned, no body shall help me ;" made a sad mis- 
application of these auxiliaries. 

These observations respecting the import of the verba 
will and iAa(/, must be understood of explicative senten- 
ces ; for when .the aenteuce is interrogative, just the re- 
Y«T8e, for the most part, takes place : thus, *' I'shcUl go; 
jrou mil go ;" express event only : but, *' will you go ?" 
imports intention ; and, '^ shall I go ?" refers to the will 
^another. But, '' He shall go," and '' shall he go?" 
botth imply will ; expressing or referring to a command. . 

When the verb is put in the subjunctive mood» the 
Meaning of these auxiliaries, likewise undergoes some 
alteration ; at the leamei« will readily perceive by a few 
examples: ** He Mo// proceed," '* If he shall proceed ;** 
*^ You lActf/ conaeat," ** if you shall consent". The8« 
auxiliaries are sometimes interchanged, in the indicative 
mai adl^ttnctjff^ moods, to convey the same meaniiM[ of 
the analiaiy : aa, <« He ^imU not retom '* <' If )i4 Ml 



not retnrii y* ** He thall not retnrn,'^ ** If he wtIZ not re 
turn." 

W<nddy primarily denotes inclination of will ; and skoufd 
obligation : but they both vary their import^ and are oflen 
used to expreM simple event. 

Section 8. The Conjugation of Regular Verh9, 

ACTIVE. 

Verbs Active are called Regular, when they form 
their imperfect tense of the indicative mood, and their 
perfect participle, by adding to the verb ec/, or d ovA} 
when the verb ends in e : as» 



Present. 


fmpeiTCct. 


PerC Particip. 

Favoured. 


I fiLVOur. 


I favoured. 


I love. 


I loved. 


Loved. 



A Begular Active Verb. is conjugated in the foQow* 
Big mannen 

TO LOVE 
Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Shmilar. Flurd. 

1. Hove.* 1. We love. 

2. Thort lowest. 2. Ye w you lave. 
S. He, she, or it, loTeth, > ^ They love. 

or loves. J 

Imperfect Tense. 
Siniialar. Plural. 

1. I loved. 1. We loved. 

t. Thoo lovedst 2. Ye or you Ipved* ** 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense, 
Smgulsr. fHiinil. 

1. I have loved 1. We have loved. 

«. Thon hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved 

3. He l^th or Jias loved. 3. They have loved 

*IliflM7r«ie«t.aiid1mperi)Mt4edRs, «t. ine « ^Bfltmt fanii of tihe ver^ 
«rlirawtiaeaDtoeDiwcDerKf'miidmtiy«Diai: m t.M4»loves tbuiilMl 
lri« ; >« *« lo*« .1 ♦rf lo«» J dHW **< tor» J 4?e A^ 
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Pluperfect Tense, 
Singular. Piiiml. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had lovea- 

2 Thou hadift loved. 2.' Ye or yon hadloTeo* 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved* 

First Future Tense, 
Sioeuliir. Plural. 

1. 1 shall or will love. 1. We ehall or will love. 

2. Thou shall or wilt love. 2. YeoryoushallorwilMove^ 

3. He shall or will love. 3. They shall or will love. 

Stcond Future Tense, 
SinjEular. Plural. 

1. I ishall have loved. 1. We shall have loved* 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Those tenses are called simple tenses, which are formed 
ofUie principal, without an auxiliary verb : as, ** I love« 
V loved.'* The compound tenses are such as cannot be 
formed without an auxiliary verb : as, ^' I have loved ; 1 
had loved ; 1 shall or vcill love ; 1 may love ; 1 inay be 
loved ; 1 may have been loved ;'* &c. These compounds 
are, however, to be considei'ed as only difiereni fonns oi 
tfaelsame verb. 

Iipperatire Mood. 

S'mgubir. Phiml. 

1. Let me love. 1. Let us love. 

2. Love, or lov6 thoa, or do 2. Love, or love ye or yoa, 
thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. ' 

Potential Moo3. 

Present Tense, 
tSIngular. Plural. 

L I may or can love. L We may or can lovi*. 

8. Thou mayst or canst love. 2. Ye or you m^ or can lov«« 
f He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 
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Imperfect Tense* 

BtaaHsr* Plural. 

1. 1 mi^t, could, would, or 1. We might, could, would, 

shpoid loFe. or shoiild love. 

2. Thou ttightst, couldst, 2. Ye or jrou mi^it, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst love. would, or should love. 

3* He might, could, would, 3. They might, could^ would, 

or should love. or should love. 

Perfect Tense, 

S&cQUn Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved. 

^. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or you mayor can have 

loved. loved. 

S. He may or can have lov- 3. They may or can have 

ed. loved. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
ffogular. Plural 

i» I Blight, could, would, (^ h We n^ght, could, would, 

should have loved. or should have loved* 

t. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or shouldst have would, or should have lov 

loved. ed. 

5. He might, could, Would, 3. They might, could, would. 

0t should have loved. or should have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense^ 
Siopikr. Plural. 

!• If I love. 1. If We love. 

2. If thou love. ^ 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The remainii^ tenses of this mood, are, in general, 
stnilar to the correspondont tenses of the mdicative mood 
See p«ge 82, afid page 95. 

It may be of use to the scholar, to remark, in this place 
that though ouiy the conjunction £/* is affixed to the verb. 
any other conjunction proper for the subjunctive mood, 
nfajs with eoual propriety ,. be occa^onally annexed. The 
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instance giyen is sufficient to explain the subject : mort 
would be tedious, and tend to embarrass the learner. 

Infinitive Mood. 

Preutiu To love* Perfect. To ha?e lored. 

Participles. 

fVe^etUa Loving. Perfect, Loved* - 
Compound Perfect* iiaving loved. 

The active verb may be conjwgated diflferentiy, by add* 
ing its present or active participle to the auxiliary veib to 
6e, through all its moodj and tenses ; as, instead of^** I teach, 
thou ^.eachesl, he teaches,*' fcc. ; we may say, ** 1 am teach- 
ing, fhou art teaching, he is teaching,^' &c. : and instead of 
** I taught," &c. ** I was teaching,'* k.c. and so-oq, through 
all the variations of the auxiliary. This mode of conju- 
gation has, on particular occasions, a peculiar propriety ; 
and contributes to the harmony and precision of the lan- 
guage. These forms of expression are adapted to parti- 
cular acts, not to general habits, or affections of the. mind** 
They are very frequently applied to neuter verbs ;.a3, ** I 
am musing; he is sleeping."* 

Some grammarians apply, what is called the conjunctvot 
ien'mination^ to the persons of the principal verb, and to its 
auxiliaries, through all Ihe ten«<esofthe s<ibjunctive mood. 
But this is certainly conlrai^ to the practice of good wri- 
ters. Johnson applies this temiinntion to the present and 
perfect tenses only. Lowth restricts it entirely to the j>re- 
sent tense ; and Priestley confines it to the present and im- 
perfect tenses. This difference of opinion amongst gram- 
marian:( of such eminence, may have contributed to that 
divei*sity of practice,, so ohservable in the use of the sub- 
junctive mood. Uniformity in this point is highly desirabL 
It would materially assist both teacher;; and learnei-s ; and 
would constitute a considerable improvement in our lan- 
guage. On this subject, we adopt, the opinion of Dr. 
Lowth; and conceive we are fully warranted byiiis ati- 

• A* itic participle, in this iikkIi? oT conjiis?ition, perfonns the <^ffcc o#a verhi, 
IhrouiEti all the iiiooil« and tcii^-e^; aiHl a* it duplieii th<^ idea nt' «i(iie, and raveruf 
the ohjective case of iiouiit) and iironount, iu the ^anie jiiMiner as. v«>rm ck> , 
ii H iM>t inaiiire^t, tliat it is a Kpccies nr i'driii of the v^h^ aii4 tli^it it caufiot IM 
ptoperly oou$idered 9» a distinct port o^vpeedj )' 
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thority, andth^tof the most correct and^elegrant writers, in 
limiting the conjunctive ternr)ination of the principal verb, 
to the second and third persons singular o£ the present tetue* 

Grammarians have not only diiTered in opinion, respect- 
ing the extent and variations of the subjunctive mood ; but 
a lew of them have even doubted the existence of such a. 
mood in the English language. These writers assert, that 
the verb has no variation from the indicative ; and that a 
conjunction added to the verbj gives it no title to become 
a distinct mood ; or, at most, no better than it would have, 
if any other particle were joined to it. To these observa* 
tions it may be i eplied ; 1st. It is evident, on inspection, 
that,, in the sul^nnctive moofd, the present tense of the 
principal veros, fhe present and imperfect tenses of th$ 
verb tobe^ and the second and third persons, in both num 
hers, of the secotid tuture tense of all Verbs;* require a 
variation from the forms which those tenses have in . the 
indicative .moodf So much difference in the form of the 
verb, would warrant a correspondent distinction of mood, 
though the remaining parts of the subjunctive were, in^aU 
respects, simOir to those of the indicative* In other Ian* 
guages, a principle of this nature has been admitted^ both 
in the conjugation of verbs, and the declension of nouns. 
Sd. There appears to be as much propriety, in giving a 
conjunction the power of assisting to form the subjunctive 
mood, as there is in allowing the particle tp to have an ef- 
fect in the formation of the intiniti\e mood.t Sd. A con 
junction added to the verb, shows the fnanner of l»eing, 
doing, or suffering, which other particles cannot show : 
they do not coalesce with the yerh, and modity it, as con- 
junctnjns do. 4th. It may be said, ^* If contingency consti- 
tutes the subjunctive mood, then it is the sense of a phrase, 
and not^a conjunction, that determines this mood/* But a 
liiue rejection will show, that the contingent sense lies in 
the meaning and force of the conjunction, expressed or 
understood. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by the following 
•bfiervations.-— Moods have a foundation in nature. They 

* We ttiink it has heea proved, tlm( fhe suxiliary » a '»i»titiifiit part of tb« 
fb to whkh it relates : mat Ute principal aiid its auxiliaiy ffmn hut one verlh 
f CoiuuoctiaiM; javc ao ioAiieiiceoathe mood of Uie foHowidgverb. 
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«how what n certain f what 19 possible ; what is condition- 
al ; what is cominandeiL They express also other concep- 
tions and volitions ; all signifying the manner of being, do- 
ing, or suffering. But as it would tend to obscure, rather, 
than elucidate the subject, if the moods were particularly 
enumerated, grammarians have very properly given them 
such combinations and arrangements, as serve to explain 
the nature of this part of language, and to render the 
knowledge of it easily attainable. 

The grammars of some lang^uages contain a greater 
number of the moods, than others, and exhibit them in 
different f'^rms. The Greek and Roman tongues denote 
them, by particular variations in the verb itself. This 
form, however, was the effect of ingenuity and improve* 
ment . it is not essential to the nature of the subject* The 
moods' may be as effectually designated by a plurality of 
words, as by a change in the appearance of a single word ; 
bteause the same ideas are denoted, and the same ends 
accomplished, by either manner of expression. 

On this ground, the moods of the English verb, as well 
as the tenses, are, with great propriety, formed partly by 
the principal verb itself, and partly by the assistance which 
that verb derives from other words. For further observa- 
tions, relative to the views and sentiments here advanced, 
see pages 71—72. 76—78. 100— 102— 183— J 84. 

PASSIVE. 

Verbs Passive are called regular, when they form 
their perfect participle b^ the aculition otd or edj to the 
verb : as, from the verb "To love," is formed the pas- 
sive, " I am loved, I was loved, J shall be loved," fizc. 

A , passive verb is conjugated by adding the perfect 
participle to the auxiliary to 6e, tbiough all its^coftums 
of number, person, mood, and teiise, in the fpUowing 
manner. 

TO BE LOVED. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 

SpfuUr. PIqibL 

1. 1 am loved. 1. We are loved. 

t. T1h>u art loved. S^ Te <r yoQ are lor«4 

8. Re is loved. . 3 Thej are loved. 






^ • 



ffingalar. PluraL 

1. I was lored. l.'AVe were Ioyed« 

2. Thou irast lored. 2. Ye or yon were lonA 

3. He Sra9 foved. ' 3. They were lored* 
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Perfed Tense, 

Singular. Plural. 

1. I have been lored. 1. We hare been lored* 

S;. Thon hast been lored. 2.YearyoubarebeenIorfd« 
3i Me llaih ef has been lored. 3: They hare been lored» 

' t Pluperfect Tense. 

« " • - • . 

Singular. Plurai 

1. I had been. lored. 1. We haJbeen lortd. 

2. Thou hadst been lor.ed« 2. Ye aryoxi h9d been lored 

3. He had been loved. 3. They had beeniored* 

First Future Tense. 

Sngrilar. Pliiral. 

1. I shall or will be lored. 1. We »hall or wiH be lored. 

2. Tlko<»shaK «^ r^itt be lor- 2. Ye or you shall or will be 
ed. lored. 

3. He shaM or wiH be lored. 3. They shall or wUl beWredL 

''■•■' . ■ ' 

Second future Tesue. 

Singular. Plural. 

].,l.shaU;have been lored. ^ 1. We shall hare been lored. 
2.iXiMMu. wilt hare been lor- 2. Ye or yon will ha\'e been- 

}^i* I . Inrcd. 

34. JUa i«ill hare been lored. 3. ThtyWiftbar^beeplorcid. 

,, I ./ : Impemtire Mood, 

diiigDlar. ' PUinJ. 

1. Let me be lored. , 1. Let mt. be lored. 

2. Be thou lored, or db thon 2. Be ye or yom lored, or do 
beloved. ■ ' ye bb lored. 

3. Let him be lored. 3» Let tbea bf ]qje9^, 

\ ■ • « ^ . • . • 
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Potential Mood. 

Present Tenn* 
Singular. Plural. 

1. r oday or can be loved. ' 1. We may or can be lo^e d 

2. Thou mayst or canst be 2. Ye or you may or can be 
loved. loved. 

S. He may or can be loved. 3. They may or can be loved 

hkperfect Tense. 

1; f tnigrbt^ could ivould, or I. We mighty could, wottld^ 

shotifd be loved. or should be loveo. 

2. Thou mighut, co*ild»t, 2. Ye or you might, could, 

wouldst, or ^houldst be would, or should be Lor- 

loved. ed. 

3» He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, would^ 

.m*. should be loved. or should be loved. 

...>*•• ' ' ' c 

Perfect Tense, 

Singular. PloraL 

1. I may or can have been 1. We may or can have been 
loved. loyed^ ; . i 

2. Thou mayst or canst have 2. Ye or y»«i ipay orcan have 
'•^een hjvcd. been loved. 

3. He may or can have been 5. They may or can have 
'foved. been loved* 

Pktjptrfeti Temse. 

diny^lar. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, or 1. We might, could^ lvouId» 

should, have ^beei) Loved. . .or should have been*. loved. 

2« Thoii mightst, couU^, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
.wou)d{^t, Of 8hp^ldAt.havf . , *waiskl^ or should have 

tieien loved. ' been loved. 

3. He might, ceuid, would; 0r 3. They might, could, would, 

should have been loved. orshouldhave been loved- 
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Subjunctive JVf pod.., 

, Preseni Tense. 

Siupdar. PluraL , / 

1. If 1 be loved. ' ' ' |. If we be loved. 

8. If thou be loted 2. li ye or yoo be IovmI 

3. If he be loved. . ^ 3. If they be tofed. 
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impeifeet Tetu^. 

''Siiigulir. Phiraf. 

!• If I were loved. 1. If we were loved. 

f. If thou wert loved. 2. If ye or you were lo?ed/ 

5; If he were loved. 3. If Ihey wer« loVed. 

The renaming tenses of^ this mood are, in general, 
similar to the correspondent tenses ef the indicative mood. 
See pages 62, 95, and the notes under the nineteenth rule 
of Syntax* 

Infimtive Mood. 

Pruent Tense. . Perfect. 

To be loved. To have been loved. 

Participles. 

PttmuL > Beii^loved. 

Petfect w Partite. LoVed ^ < '^^ 

Cofnwmnd Perfect. Having been loved. 

When an auxiliary is joinied to tiie participle of the prin 
cipal verb, the auxiliary goes through all the variations 
of person and number, and the p^iiciple itself continues, 
invariably the same. When there are two or more auxi-^ 
Uaries joined fo the participle, the first of them only is yarir 
ed according to person and number. The auxiliary must . 
admits of no variation. 

The neuter verb is conjugated like the active ; but as it 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the passive, it admi^, 
th many Instances, of the passive form, retaining still the 
neuter signification : as, *M am arrived ;"* " I was gone ;*, 
" I am grown.** The auxiliary verb, am, was, in this case, 
precisely defines the time of the action or ^vent, but does 
not change the nature of it ; the passive form still express-^ 
ing, not properly a passion, but only a state or condition of 
being. 

Sbctiov 9. Observations oh Pdssv^e Ferhs. 

Some writers on gnuDunar assert, tliat4Jisre are no Pas- - 
tiro Vorbt in the fingUsh iaagvafe, besaaM we hava no 
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Tii?tM ot'tiui m4 with a peculiar termina^on^ all oi tnem 
^ng formed by the (liferent teiHoa bf the auxiliary to 6e, 
joined to the passive participle of the verb. This is, how* 
ever, to mist^e the true tiature of the Eki^iah verb; and* 
to regulate it, not on the principles! «f our own ton^e^ 
but on those of fore^i languages. The con/ngation, -or 
the variation, of the English verb, to answer all the pur-' 
poses of %erbs, isaccom^isbsdliy the means ef amxiliaries ; 
and if it be alleged that we haM no passive tfierbs, be 
cause we cannot exhibit tkmm witkbutiuLViDg necenrse to 
helping verbs, it may with equal truth be said,: that. W^* 
have no perfect^ pluperfect, or future tense, in the indicative 
or subjunctive mood ; siiM^e these, ad. well as some other 
. parts of the verb active, are formed by auxiliaries* 
j Even the Greeic and Lat in passive verbs require an auxi- 
• aary tok:^iiftigsetesomeoftheirtense»; nliiii^y,'the former, 
\ tn the preterit of the optative and subjunctive moods ; and 
the latter, in the perfect and pti^perfect of the indicative, 
< the perfect, plUperlbd, aid future, of the fiubjittodve 
' mood, and the perfect ofttke infinitfye. TfiedepoBQnt 
I verbs, in .Latin, re<l«ire atio an auxiliary to eoqju^e^* 
reral of their tenses. This statement abundantly proyes 
that the conjugation of a verb in the learned languages 
'^oes not couiiist solely in varying the form of the original 
verb. It proves that these languages, l.ike our own lan- 
guage, sometimes conjugate with an auxiliary, and some- 
times without it. There is, indeed, a difference. What 
the teamed languages require to be done, in some instan- 
ces, the peculiar genius of our own tongue obrigies us to 
do, in active verbs, principally, and in passive 6nes, unii'^er- 
, tallv. In shorty the variation of the verb, in Greek and 
Latin, is generally accomplished by prefixes, or termina- 
tions, added to the verb itself; in Enjg^lish, by the addition 
0f auxiliaries. 

The English tongue is, in many respects, materially dif- 
ferent from the learned languages. UJs, Aiereforc, very 
possible to be mistaken ourselves, and to mislead and t>er- 
plex others, by an undistinguishing attachment to the prin- 
ciples and arrangement of the Greek and Latin Gramma- 
rians* Much of the Confusion and perplexity, which we 
'laeet with intiie writings of fleae finglisAi ^inamtftriaiis, 
flii tbetiilgect of vMrbf* moodaiy and oM^ogalioflt* bm^tmm 
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Snpik di6 iriisapplicatioo of names, ^e ure apt to'tfakiky 
that the old names must always be attached to the identic 
cal forms and things to which they were anciently attach- 
ed. But if we rectify this mistake^ and properly adjust 
the names to the peculiar forms and nature of the things in 
our own language, we.shall be clear and consistent in our . 
ideas ; and, consequently, better able to represent them \ 
inteliigihiy to those whom we wish to inform. ' i 

. The obsenralions which we h«7e made under diis head;"" 
and on the. subject of the moods in another place, will not 
apply to the declension and<cases of nouns, so as to require 
us to adopt names and divisions similar to those of the 
Greek and Latin languages : for we should then have more 
cases than there are prepositions in connexion with the ar 
tide and noun : and after all, it would be a useless, as well 
as an unwieldy apparatus; since every English preposition 
points to, and governs, but one case, namely the objective ; 
which is also true with respect to our governing verbs and 
participles. But the conjugation of an £nglish verb in form, 
through all its jnoods and tenses, by means of autUiaries, 
so far from being useless or intricate, is a beautiful and 
regular display of it, and indispensably necessfary to the 
language. 

Sonie grammarians have alleged, that on the same ground 
that the voices, moods, and tenses, are admitted into the 
English tongue, in the forms for which we have contended, 
we should also admit the dual number, the paulo post future 
tense, the middle voice, and all the moods and tenses, 
which are to be found in Greek and Latin. Buit this fib' 
jection, though urged with much reliance on its weig]>t, is 
not well founded. If the arrangement of the moods, tenses, 
&c. which we ha^e adopted, is suited to the idiom of our 
tongue ; and the principle, on which they are adopted, is 
extended ias far as use and convenience require ; where is 
the impropriety, in arresting^onr progress, and fiTmg our 
forms at the point of utility ?l^ principle may be warrant* 
ably adopted, and carried to a precise convenient extent, 
without subjecting its supporters to the charge of incon« 
flistency, for not pursuing it beyond the line of use and 
propriety. 

The importance of giving the ingenious student clear 
%Dfl just ideas of thp. nature of our yerba, moods, and 

19 
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tfaMB, wjB upoiijfkee Ibr the exteot of tlie Author** 
mftrk^ on these 9ubject«« both here and ekewhere, an^ 
for his 8ali6i(4ule to unifilify sum] espfain tbetii.-^He thtHlM 
it has been |»rovedi that the tdidin of burtongiie demaifds 
the arrangement he hfas ^ven to the Engiisfa wrh; and 
that« tho^f h the learned languages, ^vitb reKpedto votdes, 
Moods^aml tenses, are^ mgenenU,^tdfieretftiy oonstruete^l 
from the EnglMi tongue, jret, in some respecfts, ihey ai^ 
so sunUar to it, as to fva^r^nt the fMinoiple whteh he has 
adopted. See {Ages 71~72. 76^78. d4*-i4)6: 16^*^ 
184. 

SectroH 10» Qf hrtgular Ftrhs 

* 

Irregular Verbs are those which do not form theu 
iBfiper^ct tense, and their perfect participlei by the 
addition of d or ed to the verb : as, 

P l O M rt . Impeffcct Perfect rut. 

1 begin, I began, begun. 

I know, 1 Isnew, knc^mii 

' hrregmUir Vtrbt ate ^f Tartmu tortt* 

1. Such as have the present and imperfect tenses, and 
perfect participle, the same : as, 

PKMot Inscffect Perfect FM. 

Cost, cost, cost. 

Put, put, put 

t. Such as hate the imperfect tense, and perfect parti* 
c^ie, the same : as, 

Pi«KflL laipnfecL Perfect Pkct 

Abiito, abode, abod<^ 

Sell, sell, sold. 

3 Sucb as have the imperfect tense, and perfect puv 
liciple, different: as, 

ftepeat Impcrftet. PeiiiMtPbft 

Arise, arose, arisen. 

Blow, Uew, blown. 

Many verbs become irregular by contraction; as, ** feed 
fed : leare left''' othen bv the termination en ; as, '* fill. 
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mrtmoh^ti 
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fett» hthn.-* ^Oers by the teiMiiBiilon gfa; %$, * Mgr, 
bought; teach, ^Uight," &c. • - ' 

The foUovdng list of the irregular ^I««ililj1li it<if^p<^' 
8umed, be ^uM tM>fh comprelf^«tfiin6 and accurate* - ' ' ^ 
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IflipCfKCt* 


Pert or Fmi^ fftft 


Abide, 


abode. 


.abode. ., i^ 


Am, 


was. 


been. 


Arise, 


arose. 


arisen. 


Awake^ 


. awoke, K, . 


awaked. 


Bear, to 6rtiif ^ortV,bare^ 


bom* 


Bear, to carrf^ 


bore. 


borne. 


Beat, 


beat. 


beaten, beat 


Begin, 


began. 


begun. 


Bend, 


{>ent, 


bent. 


Bereave, 


bereft, r. 


(bereft, r. 


Beseech, 


besought. 


.beaought. 


Bid, 


.Ind, bade, 


bidden, bid. 


Bind, 


bound^ 


abound. 


Bite, 


bit, 


bitten, bit. 


Bleed, 


bled. 


bled. 


Blow, 


blew, 


blown. 


Break, 


. broke. 


broken. 


Breed, 


bred, . 


bred. < » 


Bring, 
Build, 


brought, 


brought t 


built. 


built 


Bur»t, 


burst. 


>urst 


Buy, 


bought. 


bought ,., , 


Cast, 


cast, [ 


cast 


Catch, 


. jcaught, R. 


caught, R. _ V ... 


Chide, 


chid. 


chidden, chM ,^, 


Choose, 


chose. 


, (Chosen ' ! 


Cleave, to f^ick or 
adhere^ 


i REGULAR. 


• 

• » ■ '7 1 


Cleave, to 9p&^ 


clove* wr cleft. 


cleft, CIOVMI ' ; 


Cling, ' 


clung, 


clung. ' /, 


Clothe, 


clothed, 


clad, R. < 1 


Come, 


came, 


come. 


Cost, 


cost. 


cost , 


Crow, 


crew, R 


crowed , >: 


Creep 


crept. 


crept 


Cut* 


/CfU • 


- ti|t • . .. •- ^ - 
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ffPMMit UHpBNMt* 


r&n» Of PmI* Put* 


Dare, to venture^ durit. 


dared. 


BArp^n4t0^halkmg€. 


^ 


Deal,. ,dealt, a 


dealt, *. 


Dig, dug, A. 


d«g» *. 


Do, : did. 


done. 


J)raw, drew. 


draws. 


Drive,, drove. 


driven. 


Drink, drank. 


drunk. 


Dwell, dwelt, r. 


dwelt, a. 


£at« eat, or ate. 


eaten. 


Fall, ' fell, 


fallen. 


Feed, ' fed. 


fed. 


Feel, felt. 


felt 


Fight, fought. 


fought 


Find, found. 


found 


Flee, fled. 


fled. 


Fling, flung. 


flung 


Fly, flew. 


flowb* 


Forget, forgot, 


forgotten, forgot 


Foraake, forsook, 


forsaken. 


Freeze, froze. 


frozen. 


Get, got. 


gott 


Gild, gilt, R. 


gilt, R. 


Gird, girt, r. 


girt,R. 


Give, ; gave. 


given. 


Go, went. 


gone. 


Grave, graved. 


graven, R. 


Grind, ground, x 


ground. [ 


Grow,, , tmWf 
Have, Had) 


-grown. 


had. 


Hang, hung, r. 


hung, R. 


Hear, heanl, 


hi^anl. 


Hew, . hewedft 


hewn, R. 


Hide, '' hid, 


hidden, hid. 


Hit, hit. 


hit 


Hold, held 


held. 


Hurt, hurt. 


hurt 


Keep kept, 


kept 


kmi, knit, r. 


knit, K. 
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• 


ttTVMlOO?* 


10£ 


* » 


/IHpvftCk 


Psifl wt I^fi. Vvrt*. . . 


Know, 


Icnew, 


"known. 


Lade, 


laded, 


'laden. . 


Lay, 


laid. 


laid. 


Lead, 


led. 


led. 


Lea^e, 


left. 


left. 


Lend, 


lent. 


t«ot 


Let, 


let. 


'let 


Lie, to lie davm 


lay, 


lain. 


Load, 


loaded. 


laden, e. 


Lose, 


lost. 


lost. 


Make, 


made. 


Inade 


Meet, - 


met. 


jmet. 


Mow, 


* mowed. 


nown, a. 


Fay, 


paid, 


paid. 


Put, 


put, 
read. 


put. 


Read, 


read. 


Rend, 


' rent. 


rent 


Rid, 


rid. 


rid. 


Ride, 


rode. 


rode, riddett.f 


Ring, 


rung, ran^. 


rung. 


Rise, 


rose, ^ 


risen. 


Rive, 


rived, 


riven. 


Run, 


ran, 


run. 


Saw, 


iiawed. 


sawn, B. 


Say, 


said. 


said. 


See, 


saw. 


seen. 


Seek, 


liought. 


' sought. 


Sett, 


sold. 


sold. 


Send, 


tent. 


sent 


Set, 


set. 


set 


Shake, 


ihook. 


shaken. 


Shape. 


fthaped. 


shaped, shaptt 


Share, 


'shaved 


■havcda^iu -• -^^^ - ^ 


Shear, 


ehearcid. 


sholn. 


Shed, 


thed, 


nhed. 


Shine, 


•bone, R* 


Ahone, B. 


Show, 


ihowed^ 


shown. 


Shoe, 


tbod, • 


thod. 


Shoot, 


Ihol, 


Act. 



4 
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I. 


JTCKDG* .. 


Imperfnrt. 


BeriL or PlMi. P«il . 


Shrink, ' 


shrunk. 


shrunk. 


Shred, 


shred, , 


shred. 


Sliut, 


shut. 


shut 


Sing, 


sung, sang. 


sung. 


Sink, 


sunk, sank, 


«unL 


Sit, 


«at. 


sat 


Sky, 


slew. 


slain* 


Sleep^ 


slept. 


slept 


Slide, 


slid. 


«lidden 


Slinjr, 
Slink, 


slung, 


slung. 


slunk. 


slunk. 


Slit, 


slit, R. 


slit, or shtted. 


Smite, 


smote. 


smitten. 


Sow, 


sowed, 


sown, R. 


Speak, 


spoke. 


^spoken. 


Speed, 


sped. 


sped. 


Spend, 


spent. 


spent 


SpiU, 


spilt, R. 


spilt, R. 


Spin, 


spun. 


spun. 


Spit, 


spit, spat. 


spit,, spitten.* 


Split, 


split. 


#plit 


Spread 


spread, % 


spread. 


Spring, 


sprung, sprang, 


sprung 


Stand, 


stood. 


stood. 


Steal, 


stole. 


stolen. 


Stick, 


stuck, 


stuck. 


Sting, 


stung, 


stung. 


Stink, 


stunk, 


stunk. 


Stride, 


strode or stride 


stridden. 


Strike, 


struck. 


struck or iitridceii 


String, 


strung. 


strung. 


Strive, 


strove. 


striven. 


Strow 0r iitrew > 


^wedor.t,ewed.j«^-;«J»«* 


Swear, 


swore. 


sworn. 


Sweat, 


swet, R. 


swet, R. 


Swell, 


swelled. 


swollen, R. 


Swim, 


swum, swam. 


.swum. 


S ving. 


swung, 


ifwung. 


l%ke. 


look. 


taken. 
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RCMBb 

Tear, 

TeU, 

Think, 

Thrive, 

Throw, 

Thrual, 

Tread, 

Wax, 

Wear, 

Weave, 

Weep, 

Win, 

Wind, 

Work, 

Wring, 

Write, 



taugtkt, 

tore, / 

told, 

thought* 

throve, a. 

threw, 

thrust, 

trod, 

waxed, 

wore, 

wove, 

wept, 

won, 

wound, 

wrought, 

wrung, 

wrote. 



taugbt. 
torn. 
told, 
j&migl^ 
thriveo. 
thrown, 
thrurt. 
trodden, 
waxen, ■• , 
worn, 
.woyen* 
wept 
won. . . 

wound* 

wrought dr worked* 

wrung. 

written. 



In the preceding list, some of the verbs will.be ibupd 
to be conjugated regplariy,.as w^ll as irregalady; and 
those which aclmit of the regular form are mfirked with. 
There is a preference to be given to some of thetef 
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which custom and judgment must determine. Tliose pre- 
terits and participles which are first mentioned in the list, 
seem to be most eligible. The Compiler ha^.nott in^ried 
such verbs as are irriegular onJv in familiar writing <»r 
discourse, and which are improperly terminated by <, inr 
stead ofed: as, learnt, spelt, spilt, &c. These shpuld be. 
avoided in every sqrf of composition. It is, hpwever, 
proper to observe, that some contractions oied tnie I, atre 
unexceptionable : and others, the only establislied foims: 
of expression : as crept, gilt, &c^: and^iost, felt, slept* 4c. . 
These allowable and necessary contraptions vvsmi thfiren; 
fore.be carefully distinguished by tlije Learner, from tbe«e 
that are exceptionable. The words, which are obsolete; 
have also been omitted, that the learner might not be in- 
duced to mistake them for words in present use.,^ Sacli 
are, wreatben, drunken, bolpen, molten> gotten, boU^ii,.: 
boundeo &c.: and.awang, wrang, [dank, strawed, cat*. 
^rake, ure ware,4Gr 



1^1^ »jrtfLiJ9lt ^KA%^A^^ 

fSmcTietfH'^Wlhfective Ferht; att^of the d^erenf',wa}f$ 
'^ktmich vefbs are ecnjugaUdm 

0£FCCTivE.triDtB8 are those wMeh are used only lA 
some of tlicU moods and tenses. - 
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5?^. jWt»c»ptt/ ofthetf^i^r^ these. 
FkcMOt , '•^papeHvH't FtatorPw. But, 
Can, could, -^ 

May, '•' might, 

Shall, -^ ''^- «hould, ' 

Will, ^ would, , '- 

Must,, *^ must, " 

quoth, , : 

That the tji™ hiust and otig/^ have both a present and- 
pafe'tsigrtificartion, ^bpeafs froiti the following sentences 
*^ 1 must own thait 1 am to blame :*' '* He must have been 
mistaken ;" ** Speaking . things t^hich tl^ey ought not i"' 
*< TMs^ o^ij^t ye to hivt done/' 

^»»lii to<M languages they^are^sonie verbs which are de- 
f<Mtit4'With resrpect to persons. . These are denon^inated 
f j»k^«»tojiiii/ v^rlis. They are o^ed only in the third per- 
sott) bi^ase iH^y refer to a subject pecuHdrly apprb^ria- 
te<t t^^fhM p<*rsbn ;" as, " It j*arns, it snows, it haits, it 
lfghtfet»,'rt^ ftainders.*' But' as the nor6 impersonal im-' 
p^Sr'tt li(m\ iitoisenee of peri^ons, ills hnpro^erly applied' 
toi^ihoj^' v^bs which have a piirson : and hi^uce jt 'is 
nk^ni^t, that tiiere is no sifch thtng m English,' ^6r in- 
d4$id^f,in any-iaiiguage, a") a sort -of verba really ifripersonafc" 

"IPWfe *#ftole> A^ift^r of verbs^iri the Englj^h' lan^sige,' 
ri^Mr«M!d'iti^^Kair, simple and compoutided; taken' ia; 
gather,' fei abdnt 4300. The nmiibfer of Irregular vldrlj^, ' 
thude-feiJlrt* iHduded, IS about 177.* ': '•/' • • -^ ''- " 

:»8iHAe ©rtmWWI'fams tfive thdugWtthat ihi^'EngKsh i^ferbs j 
aflr weH as ^ife- of 'the Greet; Latiii, French; and; Wffer ' 
latigaag^< plight be classei) thtp Several coi\jul^&oins ;' 
atid'**attli« thw^e iaiflferetttHermmdtlbns of the 'pai4idple 
mi^ibfb the dlKjrigiiishin^ characteristics. They ftave . 
adiS^diogly' |!^ofiosed arret'coiijtrgatiorisj niinenr, the 
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fimt to consist of rerbSf the participlee of wliiefa eod in td, 
or itft CADtfactioR /; the second, of those cndine in ghX^ 
and the third of those in tn. But as the verbs of the first 
conjugation, would so g^atly exceed in number those ol 
both the otherstas may he seen by the preceding account 
of them ; and as those of the third conjugation are so va- 
rious in tlieir form, and incapable of being reduced to one 
plain rule , it seems better in practice, as Dr. Lowth jost* 
ly observes, to consider the drst in td as the only regular 
form, and the other as deviations from it 4 after the ex* 
ample of the Saxon and German Grammarians. 

Before we close the account of the verbs, it may aflbrd 
instruction to the leaimers, to be informed, more particu- 
larly than they have been, that different nations have 
made use of different contrivances for marking the tefisea 
and moods of their verbs. The Greeks and Latins dis« 
, tinguish them, as well as the cases of their nouns, adjeCt 
tives, and participles, by varying the termination, or 
otherwise changing the form, of the word; retaining 
however, those radical letters, which prove the inflec* 
tion to be of the same kindred with its root. The mo^ 
dern tongues, particularly the English, abound in auxiliary 
words, which vary the meaning of the nonn, or the verb 
without requiring any considerable varieties of inflection. 
Thus, I do lovty I did love^ I have loved^ I had Urotd^ I $kaU 
lavey have the same import with amo^ amaham^ amavi, ama* 
veramy amabo» It is obvious, that a language, like the Greek 
and Latin, which can thus comprehend in one word th€ 
meaning of two or three 'words, must have some advan* 
tages over those which are OvOt so comprehensive. Per« 
haps, indeed, it may not be more perspicooid ; but, in the 
arrangement of words, and consequently in harmony and 
energy, as well as in conciseness, it may be much more 
elegant 

CHAPTER VII. 

CfAdverbi. 

Air AdveA is a part of speech joined to a veib, aa 
adjective^ and sometimes to another adverb, to eiqwesa 
ioma qualitT mr circtunstanGe -Mspectiiig it : aS ^ lic> 
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ic«u!« wd?/* * A truly good man;** " He writes 1W13 

correctly/' 

Some adverbs are compared, thus; ** Soon/ sooner 
soonest;" "often, ofterter, oftenest." Those ending 
in Zy, are coippared by mpre, and most: as, ** Wisely., 
ijbore wisely, most wisely." 

' Adverbs seem originally to have been contrived to ex« 
press copipendiously in one word, what n>i^t otherwise 
have required two or more : as, '^ He acted wisely," 
for, be acted with wisdom; " prodenlly," for,. with pru* 
dence ; ** He did it here," for, he did it in this place ; 
'^ exceedingly," for, to a great degree ; *> oAen and sel- 
dom,^'' for many, and for few tiines ; '* very," for^ in an 
eminent degree, &c. 

There are many words in the English language that 
are sometimes used as adjectives, and sometimes as ad- 
verlts : as, '* More men than women were there ;" or, 
*V] am more diligent than he." lu the former sentence 
more is evidently an adjective, and in the latter, an- ad- 
verb. There are others that are sometimes used as sub* 
staatives, and sometimes as adverbs : as, '^ To-day's 
lesson is longer than yesterday's ;" here to-day and yei' 
urday are substantives, because they are words that make 
sense of themselves, and admit besides . of a genitive 
case : but in the phrase, ** He came home yesterday, and 
sets out again to-day," they are adverbs of time ; be- 
cause they ansver to the question when. The adverb 
vwch is used as all three : as, *' Where much is given, 
much is required ;" *' Much money has been expcLded;'*' 
'* It is much better to go than to stay." In the first of 
these sentences, muck is a substantive ; in the second, it 
*• an adjective ; and in the third, an adverbw In short, 
nothing but the sense can determine what they are. . 

Adverbs, though very numerous, may be rednced to 
certain classes, the chief of which are those of Number, 
Order, Place, Time, Quantity, Manner or Quality, Doubt, 
Affirmation, Negation, Interrogation, and Comparison. 

J; Of nufn^; as, '* Once, twice, thrice," &c. 

f. Of order: as, "First, secondly» IbirdlT^ fourthly 
fifthly, hmtfy, fioally/V^t* 
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• 3. Qf pktee: as^ *' Here, there, Wfiei«^« emenntmA 
anywhere, somewhere, nowhcr«, herein, whitbcr, hilKeCt 
thither, upw9ird,.downward, forwa{;d^ackward, whence^ 
hence, thence, whithersoever," &c* " * 

4. Of time. 

Of time present : as, "Now, to-day,*' &c 

Of time past: as, " Already, before, lately, yesterday 
heretofore, hitherto, long since, long ago," &c. 

Of ttfne to come : as, *' To-morrow, not yet, heraafter; 
henceforth, henceforwapi^y and by, instantly, pr^sentlyi 
immediately, straightu^a^'sy* &c. 

Of time mdefimte : alC"^* Oft, ofteti, oft times^ often- 
times, sometimes, soon, seldom, dkily, weekly, monthly, 
yearly, alwaj^ when, then, ever, never, again," 4tc. 

5« Of quanxity: as, *^ Much, little, sufficiently, how 
inuch« how great, lenough, abundantly," &c 

6. Of manner or quality : as, " Wisely, foolishly, just- 
ly, unjustly, quickly, slowly," fec^ Adverbs of quality 
are the most munerous kind; and they are generally 
formed by adding the termination ly to an adjective or 
participle., or chan^ng le into ly : as, '* Bad, badly , 
cheerful^ cheerfully; able, ably; admirable, admirably. ' 

7* Of doubt : as, " Perhaps, perad venture, possibly^ 
perchance." 

S» Of ctfirmaiion: as, '' Verily, truly, undoubtedly, 
doubtless, certainly, yea, yes, surely, indeed, really," kc. 

9. Of negation : as, '' Nay, no, not, by no means, not 
at all in no wise," kc. 

10. 0{ interrogation: as, " How, why, wherefore, whe- 
ther," &c. ' 

11. Of comparison: as, "More, most, better, best; 
worse, worst, less, least, very, almost, little, alike," &c. 

Besides the adverbs already mentioned, there are ma- 
ny which are formed by a combination of several of the 
prepositions with the adverbs of place /lere, there^ and 
where : as, '* Hereof, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto, 
whereto ; hereby, thereby, whereby ; herewith, there- 
with, wherewith; herein, therein, wherein; tiierefore; 
e. there-fort) wherefore, (i. e where-for,) hereupon 
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or hereon, theretipoD or thereon, whereiq>od or where* 
on, kc. Except therefore, these, are seldom used 

In some instances the preposition sniffers ao change, 
but becomes an adverb merely by its application : as when 
we say, ** lie rides ubotU ;^' ^' he was near falling ;" ** but 
do not after lay the blame on me/' 

There are also some adverbs^ which are composed ol 
nouns, and the letter a used instead of cU, on, &c. : as, 
** Aside, athirst, afoot, ahead, asleep, aboard, ashore 
abed, aground, afloat," iic. 

The words tx?hen and wAere, and all others of tlie same 
nature, xjsuch as, w/t<?nce, whither , Tphenever, wlierever, kc, 
may be properly called adverbial conjunctions^ because 
they participate the nature both of adverbs and conjunc- 
tions : of conjunctions, as they coqjoin sentences; of ad- 
verbs, as they denote the attributes either of time or of 
/ lace. 

It may be particularly observed with respect to the 
word therefore, that it is an adverb, when, without j.;Ining 
sentences, it only gives the sense <tf, for that reason. 
Wher. It gives that sense, and also connects, it is a con* 
function : as, '' He Is good, therefore he is happy." The 
»ame observation may be extended to the words const' 
ouffitly, accordinglj/, and the like. When these are sub- 
joined to and, or joined to if since, &c. they are adverbs, 
the connexion being made without their help : when they 
appear single, and unsupported by any other connective, 
they may, he called conjunctions. 

The inquisitive scholar may naturally ask, what-neces- 
fiiy there is tor^ adverbs of time, when verbs are provided 
with tenses, to show that circumstance. The answer is« 
though tenses may be sufficient to denote the greater dis- 
linctions of tifhe, yet, to denote them, all by the tenses 
would be a perplexity without end. What a variety of 
forms must be given to the verb, to denote yesterday to* 
day, to^morrotio, Jortnerly, lately, just now, noiao^ immediate- 
ly, presently, soon, hereafter., ^c It was ^is considera- 
tion that made the adverbs ot tune necessary, over and 
nbove the tenses. 



Of 


into 


to 


within 


for 


without 


by 


over 


with 


under 


tn 


through 



at 


off 


near. 


on or upoo 


up 


among 


down 


after 


before 


iifoout 


behind 


against 



. . . • 

CHAPTER Vlll. 

Of Preposttioni* 

Prepositions serve to connect Avords with one. 
Another, and to show the relation between them. Tfaejr 
are, for the most part, put before nouns and pronouns, 
as, '* He wentfrom London to York;" " She is cAavf 
disguise;" " They are instructed by him.'' 

The following is a list of the principal prepositions : 

above 

below 

between 

beneath 

from 

beyond 

Verbs are often compounded of a verb and a preposition , 
a$., to uphold, to invest, to overlook : and this composi* 
tion sometimes gives^ a new sense to the verb ; as, to un- 
derstand, to withd|:aw, to forgive. But in Euglish,^ the 
preposition is more frequently placed after the verb, and 
separately from it, like an adverb, in which situation 
it is not less apt to affect the sense of it, and to give it a 
new meaning ; and may still be considered as belotiging 
to the verb, ahd as a part of it. . As, to cast, is to throw; 
but to cast up, or to compute, an account, is quite a different 
thing: thus, to fall on, to bear out, to giye over, &c. So 
that the meaning of the verb, and the propriety of the 
phrase, depend on the preposition subjoined. 

In the composition of many words, there are certain 
syllables employed, which Grammarians have called in* 
separable^ - prepositions : as, be, con^ nUsy &c. in bedeck, 
conjoin, mistake ; but as they are net words of any kind, 
they cannot properly be called a species of preposition. 

One great use of prepositions, in English, is, to express 
those relations, which, Ju some languages, are chiefly 
marked by ca^^es, or the different endings of nouns See 
page 50. The necessity and use of them will appear 
from the following examples. If we say, "ho writes a 
pen," 'f (hey ranUie river," ** the tower fell the Greeks " 

K X 
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** Lambeth is Wcstminster-abbey," there ie observable 
Iq each of these expressions, either a total want of con 
aexton, orsach a connexion as produces falsehood or non* 
sense : and it is evident, that, beibre they can be turned 
into sense, the vacancy must be filled up by some con- 
necting wotd : as thus, '^ He writes with a pen ;" ^' thev 
ran tiOfward$ the river ;" "the tower fell upon the Greeks p 
** Lambeth is wtr against Westminster-abbey." We 
tee by these instances, how prepositions may be necessary 
to connect those words, which in their signification are not 
naturally connected. ^ 

Prepositions, in their original and literal acceptation^ 
•eem to have denoted relations of place ; but they are 
now %i»ed Jigvratively to express other relations. For 
examine, as they who are ahove have in several respects 
he advantage of such as are below, prepositions express- 
ing high and low places are used for superiority and in- 
feriority in general: as, " He i» above disguise;" *' we 
serve under a good master ;" " he rules over a willing 
people ;'* '^^ we should do nothing beneath our character.'* 

The importance of the prepositions wiH be further per- 
ceived by the explanation ofaffew of them. 

Cy denotes possession or belonging, an effect or conse- 
quence, and other relations connected with these : as, 
*' The house of my friend ;" that is, ** the house belong- 
ing to my friend ;" *' He died of a feyer ;" that is, " in 
consequence of a feVer." 

To, or unto, is opposed to from ; as, ^* He rode irom 
Salisbury to Winchester.*' 

For indicates the cause or motive of any action or cip- 
cnmstance, &c. as, " He loves her for (that is, on ac- 
count of) her amiable qualities." 

^y is generally used with reference to the cause, agent, 
means, &c. ; as, ** He was killed by a fall :** that is, ^* a 
fell was the cause of his being killed ;*' ** This house was 
built 6^ him ;" that is, *' he was the builder of it '* 

IVith denotes the act of accompanying, uniting^ &c. : as 
•* We will go with you ;" *' They are on good terms with 

each other." With also alludes to the instrument or 

means ; as, *' He was cut mth a knife.*' 

Jb relates to time« place, the state or manner of bemg 
^r acting, &c. ; as, '* He was bom tn (that is, during) the 
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year 1720;'* '*He dwells in the city ;" « She lives in aC 
fluepce.*' 

.J»to is used after yerbs that imply motion of any kind . 
as, *' He retired into the country ;*' " Copper is convert- 
ed into brass." 

Within^ relates to something comprehended in any place 
or time : as, ** Thciy are wiiKinihe house ;" *' He began 
and finished his work rknthin the limited time." 

The signification of without is opposite to that of within: 
as, *' She stands mth&ut the gate :" But it is more fre- 
quently opposed to with ; as, *' You may go without me."" 

The import and force of the remaining prepositions will 
be readily understood, without a particular detail of them 
We shall, therefore, conclude this"head with observing, 
that there is a peculiar propriety in distinguishing the 
use of the prepositions hy and with; which is observable 
in sentences like the following : ** He walks with a staff 
6y moonlight ;" "He was taken hy stratagem, and killed 
with a sword." Put the one preposition for the other, 
and say, ** he walks hy a staff tvi^A moonlight;" " he was 
taken with stratagem, and killed hy a sword ;" and it will 
appear, that they differ in signification more than one, at 
first view, would be apt to imagine. 

Some of the prepositions have the appearance and effect 
of conjunctions; as, " ..yicr their prisons were thrown 
open," &c. " Before} die ;" " They made haste to be 
prepared against Htkeiv friends arrived :" but if the noun 
ItW, which is understood, be added, they will lose their 
conjunctive form ; as, " After [the time when] their pri- 
sons," &C. 

The prepositions after, hefore, dhov$, beneath, and several 
others, sometimes appear to be adverbs, and^may be so 
considered: as, " They had their rewardsoon after ;^^ *' He 
died not long before ;" " He dwells above ;" but if the nouns 
iime and place be added, they will lose their adverbial 
form ; as, ^* He died not long before that tiine^^ k,c 

CH AFTER IX. 

Of Conjunctioni. 
A CONJUNCTION is a part of speech that is chiefly used 
to connect sentences ; so^ as, out of two or more sen- 
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teneesi to make but one. It sometimes comieets onljr 
words. 

Cohjunetions are principally divided into two sortSj 
the coPCTLATiTE and the disjunctive. 

The Conjunction Copalative serves to connect or to 
continue a sentence, by expressing an addition, a sup- 
position, a cause, &c. : as, '^ He and his brother resiae 
in London ;*' " I will go if be will accompany me :" 
'* You are happy, because you are good.'* 

The Conjunction Disjunctive serves, not only to con- 
nect and continue the sentence, but also to express op- 
Eosition of meaning in aiiTerent degrees : as, '^ Though 
e was frequently reproved, yet he did not reform ;" 
*^ They came with her, but they went away without her." 

The following is a list oJT the principal Conjunctions 

The Copulative. And, if, that, both, then, since, for, 
because, therefore, wherefore. 

The Dijtfunctive. Bat, or, nor, as, than, lest, though, 
unless, either, neither, y*t, notwithstanding. 

Tlie same word is occasionally u^sed both as a conjunc- 
tion and as an adverb; and sometimes, as a preposition. 
** I rest then upon this argument ;" then is here a con- 
junction : in the following phiase, it is an adverb ; *' He 
arrived then^ and not before.*' *' I submitted ; ybr it was 
vain to resist :" in this sentence, for is a conjunction ^ 
in the next, it is a preposition: *' He contended ^br 
victory only." • In the first of the following sentences 
iince is a conjunction ; in the second, it is a preposition ; 
and in the third, an adverb : '* Sincr. we mui^t part, let us 
do it peaceably:'' *' I have not seen him since that time :" 
" Our friendship commenced long since.'^ 

Relative pronouns as well as conjunctions, serve to con- 
nect sentences : as. '' Blessed is the nian 7a>ho feareth the 
Lord, and keepeth his commandments." 

A relative pronoun possesses the force both of a pronoun 
and a connective. Nay, the union by relatives is rather 
closer, than that by mere conjunctions. The latter may 
fbrin two or more sentences into one ; but, by the former, 
several sentences may incorporate in one and the same 
clauu o£ a sentence. Thus, thou seest a man, and he is 
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called Peter," is a sentence consisting df t^o distinct 
clause?, united by the copulative and : but, '* tlie man whom 
thou seest is called Peter," is a sentence of one clause, 
and not less comprehensive than the other. 

Conjunctions very otlen unite sentences, when they ap- 
pear to unite only words ; as i& the following instances 
" Duty and interest forbid vicious indulgences ;" " Wis- 
dom or folly governs^ns.'* Each of these forms of expres- 
sion contains two sentences, namely ; */ Duty forbids vi« 
cious indulgences ; interest forbids vicious indulgences ;*' 
•• Wisdom governs us, or folly governs us." 

Though the conjijnetion is commonly used to connect 
sentences together, yet, on some occasions, it merely con« 
nects words, not se^itences ; as, ^* The kinganc/ queen are 
an amiable pair;'' where the affirmation cannot refer to 
each ; it being abixird to say, that the king or the queen 
only is an amiable pair. Bo in the instances, '' two and 
two are four ;" '' fhe fiAh and sixth volumes will complete 
the set of books.** Prepositions also, as before observed,. 
connect words ; but they do it to show the relation which 
the connected words have to each other: conjunctions 
when they unite -words only, are designed to show the re* 
lations, which those words, so united, have to other parts 
of the sentence. 

As there are many conjunctions and connective phi-ases 
appropriated to the coupling of sentences, that are never 
employed in joining the members of a sentence ; so there 
are several conjunctions appropriated to the latter use, 
which are never, employed in the former ; and some that 
are equally adapted to both those purposes: as, again^ 
further, besides, &c. of the first kind ; than^ lest, ifnless, that, 
$0 that, &c. of the second ; and but, and, for ^ therefore, &e> 
of the last 

W'e shafl close this chapter with a few observations on 
the peculiar use and advantage of the conjunctions ; a 9nb- 
ject which will, doubtless, give pleasure to the ihgt^nious 
student, and expand his views of the importance of his 
g^mmatical studies. . 

** Relatives are not so useful in language, as <;onjunc« 
tiona. The former make speech more concise ; the latter 
nuJre it more evplicit Relatives comprekend the mean 
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tag of a pronoun ^nd conjunction copu/ativf . conjunctions^ 
while tbey couple sentences, may also express opposition, 
inference, and many other relations and dependences* 

Till men began to think in a train, and to carry their 
reasonings to a considerable length, it is not probable that 
they would make much nse of, conjunctions, or of any 
other connectives. Ignorant people, and children^ gene- 
rally speak in short and separate sentences* The same 
thing id true of barbarous nations : and hence uncultivated 
languages are not well supplied with connecting particles* 
The Greeks were the greatest reasoners that ever appear- 
ed in the world ; and their language, accordingly, abounds 
more than any other in connectives. 

Conjunctions are not equally necessary in all sorts of 
writing, fn poetry, where great conciseness of phrase is 
required, and every appearance of formality avoided, many 
of them would have a bad effect. In passionate language 
too, it maybe proper to omit them : because it is the„nature 
of violent passion, to speak rather in disjointed sentences, 
than in the way of inference and argument. Books ol 
aphorisms, like the Proverbs of Solomon, have few con- 
nectives ; because they instruct, not by reasoning, but in 
detached observations. . And narrative will sometimes ap- 
pear very graceful, when the circumstances are plainly 
told« with scarcely any other conjunction than thp ?impie 
copulative and : which is frequently the case in the histo- 
rical parts of Scripture. When narration is- full of images 
or events, the omissicn of connectives may, by crowding 
the principal words upon one another, give a sort of pic- 
ture of hurry and tumult, and so heighten the vivacity oi 
description. - But when facts are to be traced down through 
their consequences, or upwards to their causes * when the 
implicated designs of mankind are to be laid open, or 
- conjectures offered concerning them ; when the historian 
argues either tor the elucidation of truth,' or in order to 
state the pleas and principles of contending parties ;Hhere 
will be occasion foriBv«*.ry ifpecies of connective, as much 
as in philosoph}' itself. In fabt, it is in argument, investi- 
gation, and science, that this part of speech is peculiarly 
nd indisoensably necessary '^ 
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CHAPTI^R X. 

Cf Interfecfions, 

I^TERjECTiORg are words thrown in between the parts 
of a sentence, to express the passions or emotions of the 
speaker : as, " Oh ! I have alienated my friend ; alas ! 
1 fear fOr life :" " O virtue ! how amiable thou art !" 

The English Interjections, as well as those of other lan- 
guages, are cotnprised within a small compass; They are 
of different sorts, according to the different passions which 
they serve to express. Those which intimate earnestness 
or grief, are, 0/ oh! ah! ata* ! Such as are expressive of 
contempt, are pish ! iUsh ! of wonder, heigh ! really ! 
strange! of calling, hem! ho ! soho! of aversion ordisg^st, 
foh !jie ! away ! of a call of the attention, to ! behold ! hark ! 
of requesting silence, hush! hist! of salutation, welcome! 
hail ! all kail ! Besides these, several others, frequent in 
the mouths of the multitude, might be enumerated^ but, 
m a grammar of a cultivated tongue, it is unnecessary to 
expatiate on such expressions of passion, as are scarcely 
worthy of being ranked among the brancb^^ of artificial 
language. — iSee the Octavo GratmmT* 

CHAPTER XI. 

Of Derivatiatt* 

Section 1. Of ike various ways in which words are de^ 

rived from one anatkfr. 

Having treated of the different sorts of words, and their 
various modifications, which' is the first part of Etymology, 
it is now proper to explain the methods by which one 
word is derived from another. 

Words are derived from one another in yarious wayt;, 
viz. . ' 

1. Substantives are derived fi*om verbs. 

2. Verbs are derived from substantives, adiectives, aiMl 
sometimes from adverbs. 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives. 

4. Substantives are derived firom adjectives. 
* 6 AdTerbi are derived from adjective* 
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1. Siibstantiyes are derired from verbs : as, ftom ** to 
love," comes *' lover ;" froui '* to visit, visiter ;'* from 
*' to Rurvive, surviver ;" &€• 

Id the following instances, and in many others, it is 
difficult to determine whether the verb was deduced 
from the noun, or the noun from th^ verb, viz, ** Love, to 
love ; hate* to hate ; fear, to fear; sleep, to sleep ; walk, 
to walk ; ride, to ride ; act, to act," &c. 

i. Verbs are derived from substantives, adjectives, and 
sometimes from adverbs: as,, from the substantive salt, 
comes ** to salt ;" from the adjective warm^ '* to warm ;'* 
and from the adverb /onvard, *^ to forward." Sometimes 
they are formed by lengthening the vowel, or soflening 
the consonant ; as, from '* grass, to graze :" sometimes by 
adding en ; aa, from '* length, to lengthen ;" especially to 
adjectives : as, from *' short, to shorten; bright, to 
brighten." 

3. Adjectives are derived from substantives, in the fol* 
lowing manner : AdjecHves denoting plenty are derivei? 
from substantives by adding y : as, from ^* Health, healthy ; 
wealth, wealthy ; might, mighty," &c. 

Adjectives denoting the matter out of which any thing 
is made, are derived from substantives by adding en. 
as, from <* Oak, oaken ; wood, wooden \ wool, wool- 
en," tic. 

Adjectives .denoting abundance are derived from sub 
stantives, by adding/u/ : as, from '* Joy, joyful ; sin,^in 
ful ; fruit, fruitful," &c. 

Adjectives denoting plenty, but with some kind of dim! 
uution, are derived from substantives, by adding som€: as^ 
from '* Light, lightsoooe ; trouble, troublesome ; toil, toil 
some," &c. 

Adjectives denoting want are derived from substantives^ 
by adding less: as, from " Worth, worthless ;" from " carc^ 
careless ; joy, joyless," &c. 

Adjectives denoting likeness are derived, from subetan 
fives, by adding ly : as, from *^ Man, manly ; earth, earth 
ly ; court, courtly," &,c. 

Some adjectives are derived from other adjectives, or 
fiom substantives, by adding ish to them ; which termioa* 
turn when added to adiectivei, importo diminatioii* 4W 
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kisenitig tlie quality : as, '* TYhite, whitish ;'* i.e. some- 
irhat white. When add^J to suhstantives, it signifies simt 
littHle or tendency to a character : as, ** Child, childish 
thief, thievish.'* - 

Some adjectives are formed from suhstantives or verha, 
h^ adding the terminatiota able; and those adjectives sig- 
nify capacity : as, ** Answer, answerahle ; to change, 
changbdble." ' 

4. I^ubstantives are derived from adjectives, sometimes 
by adding the termination ness: as, '^ White, whiteness ; 
swift, swiftness :" sometimes by adding ih or t^ and making 
a small change in some of the letters : as, '* Long, length; 
high, h^iight." 

5. Adverbs of quality are derived from adjectives, by 
adding /y, or changing le into ly ; and denote the same 
quality as the adjectives from which they are derived : as, 
from " base," comes " basely ;" from " slow, slowly ;" 
from " able, ably." 

There are so many other v^ays of deriving words from 
one another, that it would be extremely difficult, and 
nearljp impossible, to enumerate them. The primitive 
words of any language are very few ; the derivatives form 
much the greater number. A few more instances only 
can be given here. 

Some substantives are derived frqm other substantives, 
by adding the terminations hood or head, ship. f.r^y wick, 
rick, dom, tan, fnent, and age, 

Sqbstantives ending in hood or head, are such as signify 
character or qualities: as, "•* Manhood, knighthood, fabe* 
hood,"&c- 

Substantives ending in $hip, are those that signify office, 
eiii|>1oyaient, state, or condition : as, '^ Lordship, stewsird* 
•kip, partnership,*' &c. Some substantives in $hip, are dc« 
fiFod frcMii adjectives : as, *^ Hard, hardship," ^c. 

Substantives which end in try, signify action or habit 
as, *"* Slavery, foolery, prudery,'* &c. '^pme substantives 
of Ifata sort come from adjectives ; as, ** Brave, braveiy," 

SubstantiTes ending in wick, rick, and dotn^ denote d^ 
mifiton» juriadictioo, or conditioli : as, *' BaiUmck> ~ 
ncka^ kin«^QA» dukedom^ ireedowk'^ &cu 

I. 
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Substantives which end in tan, are those that stgmfy 
profession; as, " Physician, musician,*' &c. Those thal- 
end in merU and age, come generaUy from the Frencht 
and commonly signify the act or habit: as^ 'VCoolunand* 
ment, usage." > 

Some substantives ending in ardy are derived from 
verlis or adjectives^ and denote character or habit : asy - 
" Drunk, drunkard ; dote, dotard." 

Some substantives have the form of diminutives; bat 
these are not many. They are formed by adding the 
terminations, kin, ling^ ing, ock, el, and the like : asy 
^ Lamb, lambkin ; goose, gosling : duck; duckling ; hiUi 
hillock; cock, cockerel," &.c. 

That part of derivation which consists in tracing Eng>» 
lish words to the Saxon, Greek, Latin, French, and other 
languages, must be omitted, as the English scholar is not 
supposed to be acquainted with these languages. The 
best English dictionaries will, however, furnish some in* 
formation on this head, to those who are desirous of oh* 
taining it. The learned Horhe Tooke, in his *'*• Diversions 
of Purley," has given an ingenious account of the tleriva- 
tion and meaning of many of the adverbs, conjunctidnsy 
and prepositions. 

It is highly probable that the system of this acute g^ratn- 
marian, is founded in truth ; and that adverbs, preposi* 
tions, and conjunctions, are corruptions or abbreviations of 
other parts of speech. But as many of them are derived 
from obsolete words in our own language, or from words 
in kindred languages, the radical meaning of which is, 
therefore, either obscure, or generally unknown ; as the 
system of this very able etymologist is not universally ad« ~ 
mitted ; and as, by long prescription, whatever may have 
been their origin, the words in question appear to have 
acquired a title to the rank of distinct species ; it seems 
proper to consider them, as such, in an elementary 
treatise of grammar: especially as this plan coincides 
with that, by which other languages must be taught ; and 
will render the study of them less intricate. It is ot* small 
moment, by what names and classification we distinguish 
Jiese words, provided their meaning and use are weu un- 
derstood. A philosophical consideration of the subject 
maji with great propriety^ be entered upon hj the 
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ftatiea] student, when his knowledge and jndginept be- 
6one more improTed. 

SicTioir 2. A iketch of ike steps j by which the English Lan» 
gwxge has risen to its present staie of refinement. 

Before wc conclude the subject of derivation, it will 
probably be g^*atiiying to the curious scholar, to be in- 
formed of some particulars respecting the origin of the 
English language, and the various nations to which it is 
indebted for the copiousness, elegance, and refinement, 
vhich it has now attained. 

" When the ancient Britons were so harassed and op- 
pressed by the invasions of their northern neighbours^ 
the Scots and Picts, that their situation was truly misera- 
ble, they sent an embas^sy (about the middle of the fifth 
century) to tlie Saxons, a warlike people inhabiting the 
north ot Germany, with solicitations for speedy relief. 
The Saxons accordingly came over to Britain, and were 
successful in repelling the incursions of the Scots and 
Picts; but seeing the weak and defenceless state of the 
Britons, they resolved to ta£e advantage of it ; and at 
length established themselves in the greater part of Soutli- 
Britain, aAer having dispossessed the original inhabitants 

^ From these barbarians^ who founded several petty 
kingdoms in this island, and introduced their own laws, 
language, and manners, is derived the groundwork of the 
English language ; which, even in its present state of cul- 
tivation, and notwithstanding the successive augmenta- 
tions and improvements, which it has received through 
yarious channels, displays very conspicuous traces of its 
Saxon original. 

^* The Saxons did not long remain in quiet possession of 
the kingdom ; for before the middle of the ninth century, 
•he Danes, a hardy and adventurous nation, who had long 
infested the northern seas with their piracies,i>egan to ra- 
yage the English coasts. Their first attempts were, in 
geper^U attended with i«uch success, that they were en- 
couraged to a renewal of their ravages ; till, at length, in 
the beginning of the eleventh century, they made them- 
selves masters of the greater part of England. 

*^ Though tl^e peri^, dunng which Uiese invaders oc* 
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cnpied Ihe English throne, was very short, not greaftij exn 
ceecfing half a century, it is highly probable diat somt 
change was introduced by them into the language spoken 
by those, whom they had subdued : buC this change can* 
not be supposied to have been very considerable, as the 
Dai^ish and Saxon languages arose from one commoD 
source, the Gothic being Che parent of both. 

** The next conquerors of this kingdom, after the Danes, 
were the Normans, who, in the year .1066, introduced 
their leader W*4iam to the possession of the English throne. 
ThJ!) prince, soon afler his accession, endeavoured to bring 
his own language (the Norman-f Vench) into use among 
his new subjects ; but his efforts were not very success- 
ful, as the Saxons entertained a great antipathy to these 
haughty foreigners. In process of time, however, many 
Norman words and phrases were incorporated into the 
Saxon language : but its general form and conatructioQ 
Itill remained the same. 

---*' From the Conquest to the Reformation, the language 
continued to receive occasional accessions of foreign 
words, till it acquired such a degree of copiousness anj 
strength, as to render it susceptible of that poUsh, which 
it has received from writers of taste and genius, in the last 
and present centuries. During this period, the learned 
have enriched it with matiy significant expressions, drawn 
irom the treasures of Greek ahd Roman literature ; the 
mgenious and the fashionable have imported occasional 
supplies of French, Spanish, Itidian, and <jerman words, 
gleaned during their foreign excursions ; and the connex* 
ions which we maintain, through the medium of govern 
roent and commerce, with many remote nations, havo 
made some additions to our native vocanulary* 

'' In tKis manner did the ancient language of the Ad|^1o* 
Baxons proceed, through the various stages of innovatioo> 
and the several gradations of refinement, to the formatiop 
of the present Engliish tongue-*' 

Sci (he Tttel/ih Siapttr o/ iA« Octavo Granmar* 
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PART in. 
SYNTAX. 

This third part of grammar is Stntax» which treats 
of tlie agi*eement aiid construction of words m a sen- 
tence. 
[ ^ A sentence is an assemblage of words, forming a com- 
plete sense. 

Sentences are of two kinds, simple and compound. 

A simple Sfsntence has in it but one subject, and one 
finite* verb : as, " Life is diort.** 

A compound sentence consists of two or more simple 
sentences connected together : as, " Life is short, and 
art is long.*^ "Idleness produces want, vice, and misery." 

As sentences themselves are divided into simple and 
compound, so the members of sentences may be divided 
likewise into simple and compound members : for whole 
sentences, whether simple or compounded, may become 
members of other sentence's, by means of some additional 
connexion ; as in the following^ eicample : ** The ox know- 
eth his owner, and the ass his master^s crib ; but Israel 
doth not know, my people do no(^ consider.'* « This sen 
tenee consists of two compounded members, each of which 
f% subdivided into two simple members, which are proper- 
ly called clauses. 

There are three sorts of simple sentences ; the expHca" 
tivcy or explaining ; the interrogative^ or asking ; the tm- 
perfUive, or commanding. 

An explicative sentence is when a thing is said to be or 
not to be, to do or not to do, to suffer or not to suffer, in a 
direct manner : as, '* 1 ani ; thop writest ; Thomas is lov- 
ed." If the sentence be negative, the adverb not is placed 
after the auxiliary^ or after the verb itself when it has 
no auxihary : as, '^ I did not touch him ;" or, ** I touched 
him not" 

• FhoU veriM are thow to which numher and jfienoa appertain. Vmb§ to 
the itf/bmim mood havv no r^iseet to omnber or pemfe 

hi 
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In an mterro^tlye sontonce, or when a question is ask* 
ed, the nominative case follows the principal verb or the 
auxiliary : as, ** Was it he f *' Did Alexander conquei 
tlie Feroians ?*' 

In ai^ imperative sentence, when a thing is c<Hnmanded 
to foe, to do, to suffer, Dr not, the nominative case likewise 
Ibllows the verb or the auxiliary : as, '^ Go, thou traitor !" 
'* Do thou go :*^ *' Haste ye away :'' unless the verb lei 
be used ;,as, " Let us be gone." 

A phrase Is two or more words rightly put toother, 
making soiiietiiiies part of a sentence, and sometimes a 
whole sciileiice. 

The principal parts of a simple sentence aie, the sub- 
ject, the aTtrioute, and the object. 

The subject is the thing chiefly spoken of; the attri- 
bute is the thing or action affinn^d or denied of it ; and 
the object is tlie thing affected by such action. 

The nominative denotes the subject, and usually goes 
before the verb or attribute ; and the word or phrase, 
denoting the object, follows the verb ; as, '^ A wise man 
governs his passions." Here, a tvise man is the subject ; 
gavenuy the attribute, oi thing affii'med ; and Atf piM^ 
dansj the object. 

Syntax pnacipally consist of two parts, Concord and 
QovtmmeuU 

Concord is die agreement which one word has with 
another, in gender, number, case, or person. 

Government is that power which one part of speech 
has over another, in directing its mood, tense, or case. 

To produce the agreement and right disposition of 
words m a sentence, the following rules and observa- 
tions should be carefully studied. 

RULE I. 

A Verb must agree with its nominative case, in num- 
ber and peison : as, "1 leaxn;" " Thou art improved." 
'« The birds smg." 

The following are a few instances of the violation of 
this rule. *' Wbat aigDifies good optnioiiSt when our prac- 
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lice 18 b»i r *' wbat Mgni^.'* '' There's two or three of 
M, who haye «eefi Che worit :" ** there af€." *' We may 
suppose there was more impostors than one :" ** there tvers 
More." ** I have considered what have been said on both 
•ides in this controversy :" ^* what Aos been said.*' *^ If thou 
would be healthy, live temperately :'* '* if thou woif/c2i<." 
'* Thou sees liow little has Keen done :'* ^ thou leett/* 
" Though thou cannot do much ior the cause » thou may 
and should do something:*' *' camit not, tnayst^ and 
$hould$t,** ** Full many a flower are boi*n to blush un- 
seen :*' *' it bom." '* A conformity of ipclinations and 
qualities prepare us for friendship:" ^* prepares os." "A 
variety of blessings have been conferred upon us :" *^has 
been." '* In piety and virtue consist the happiness of man :" 
" cojuittiJ** '* To these precepts are subjoined a copious 
selection of rules and maxims :" ** is subjoined." 

*1. The infinitive mood, or part of a sentence, is some* 
times put as the nominative caf&e to the verb : as, ** To see 
the sun is pleasant ;" " To be good Is to be happy ;" *' A 
desire to excel others in learning and virtue is commend- 
able ;" ^* That warm climates should^ accelerate the growth 
of the human body, and shorten its duration, is very rea- 
sonable to believe ;" '* To be temperate in eating and 
drinking, to use exercise in the open air, and to preserve 
the mind free from tumultuous- emotions, are the best pre- 
servatives of health*" 

8. Every verb, except in the infinitive mood, or the par 
tioiple, ought to have a nominative case, either expressed 
or implied : as, " Awake ; arise ;" that is, " Awake ye ; 
arise ye." 

We shaU here add some examples of inaccuracy, in the 
use of the verb without its nominative case. *' As it hath 
pleased him of his goodness to give you safe deliverance, 
and hath preserved you in the great danger," &c. The 
verb *' haih preserved^'*'* has here no nominative case, for 
it cannot be properly supplied by the preceding word^ 
^' Asm," which is in the objective case. It ought to be, 
•* and as he hath preserved you ;" or rather, " and to pre* 
serve vou." ^* li the caJm in which he was bom, and last- 
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ed 80 long, had continued ;" ** and which lasted,*' &c. 
** These we hare extracted from an historiaaof undoubted 
credit, and are the same that wore practised," li^c ; '' and 
they are the same." *' A man whose inclinations led him 
to be corrupt, and had great abilities to manage the busi- 
Dess ;** ** and who had," &c. '* A cloud gathering in the 
north ; which we have helped to raise, and may quickly 
break in a storm upon our heads ;" '^ and which may 
qi..ckly." 

3. Every nominative case, except the case absolute, and 
when an address is made to a person, should belong to 
some verb, either expressed or implied : as, " Who wrote 
this book ?" " James T' that is, *' James wrote it." " To 
whom thus Adam," that is, ** spoke." 

One or two instances of the improper use of the nomi- 
native case, without any verb, expressed or implied^ to 
answer it, may be sufficient to illustrate the usefulness 
of the preceding observation. 

*' Which rw/e^ if it had been observed, a neighbouring ' 
prince would have wanted a great deal of that incense 
which hath been offered up to him." The pronoun it is 
here the nominative case to the verb " observed ;" and 
which rulcy is left by itself, a nominative case without any 
verb following it. This form of expression, though im- 
proper, is very common. It ought to be, ** If this rule 
had been observed," &c. " Man, though he has great 
variety of thoughts, and such from which others as well 
as himself might receive profit and delight, yet they are 
all within his own breast." In this sentence, the nomina- 
tive man stands alone and unconnected with any verb, 
oither expressed or implied. It should be, ^* Though tnan 
has great variety," &c. , 

4. When a verb comes between two nouns, either cit 
which may be understood as the subject of the affirmation, 
it may agree with either of them : but some regard must 
l>e had to that w|ijjch is more naturally the subject of it, 
as also to that vfhich stands next to the verb : as, *' His 
meat was locusts and wild honey ;" ** A great cause of the 
low state of industry were the restraints put upon it ;*' 
** The wages of sin is death.'' ^ 

5; When ^e nominative eate has no personal teoie of 
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a rerb, iMtt 4b put bclbre a pftrtiaple, Mdepenileiitly o» 
Iba rest af die seoteiice, it is called the case absolute : as, 
** Shane beiag lost, all virtue is lost ;" ** That having 
been discussed long ago, there k no occasion to resame 

At in tbe «se of the case absolute, the case is, in £d? 
gitsh, always the nomiiiative, the following exaKlple is er« 
jroneous, in making it the objective. ** Solomon was of 
Hub mind ; and I have no doubt he made as wise and true 
fHTOverbs, as any body has done since ; him only excepted, 
who was a aucb greater and wiser maA than Solomon/^ 
Iteboold be^ '*As only excepted.^ 
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The BOQunative case is commonly placed before die 
ferb; but aometimes it is put aAer the verb^ if it is a 
simple tense ; and between the auxiliary, and (be verb or 
participle, if a compound tense : as, 

1st, When a question is asked, a colnmand given, or a 
wish expressed : as, '^ Confidest thou, in me ?" *' Read 
Ihou ;'' " Mayst th^u be happy !" " Long live the King!" 

Sd, When a supposition is made without the conjunc- 
tion if: as, •* Were it not for this ;" ** Had I be*^n there/* 

3d, When a verb neuter is used : as, " On a sudden ap- 
T^eared the king.'' 

4tli, When the verb is preceded by the adverbs, here^ 
<&itre^ ^tfiy thenetj htnct^ thut^ 1% : as, ^* Here am I ;" 
** Tlwere was he slain ;" " Then cometb the end ;" 
" Thence ariseth his grief;" " Hence proceeds his an 
ger ;" **' Thus was the affair settled." 

6tb, When a sentence depends on neither or nor^ so as 
to be Gouple^l with another sentence : as, ^' Te shall not 
eat of it, neither shall ye touch it, lest ye die." 

Some gmmmarians assert, that ^le phrases, utfoliomif 
0$ dppearsy form what are called impersonal verbs ; and 
•boald, therefore, be confined to the singular number * as, 
♦* The arguments advanced were nearly «» fodhws ;" 
^'The positioos were as appears incontrovertible :" that is, 
*» as it follows," " as it appears." If we give (say they) 
tbe sentence a different tum^ and instead of of, say sud* 
Oi, tb» v«rb is vip longer termed impersonal ; bat proper* 
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ly agrees wiA Its nominatit'e; in the plurtil number: af^ 
^* The arguments advanced were nearly tw:h m folUm^^* 
•* The positions were swcA'ym a/3/>ear incontrovertiWe."* 
They who douht the accuracy of Home Tooke^s state^ 
nient, ^' That as, however and whenever used in English, 
>^eans the same as it^ or thnt, or whichr;^^ and who are not 
satisfied whether the terhs, in the sentence first men 
tinned, should be in the singular or the plural number, 
may vary the form of expression. Thus, thesense of the 
preceding sentences, may be conveyed in the following 
terms. ' " The arguments advanced were nearly of the 
following nature- " " The following are nearly the argu^ 
ments which were advanced ;" '* The arguments advanced 
were nearly those which follow ;" " It appears that the 
positions were incontrovertible ;" " That the positions 
were incontrovertible is apparent ;" " The positions were 
apparently incontrovertible." See the Octavo Grammar ; 
the note under Rule I. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, &c. in the singular number, 
joined together by a copulative conjunction, expressed 
or understood, must have verbs, nouns, and pronouns, 
agreeing with, them in the plural number : as, *^ So- 
crates and Plato were wl9e ; they were the most eminent 
philosophers of Greece j*' " The sun that rolls over our 
heads, the foed that we receive, the rest that we enjoy, 
daily admonish us of a superior and superintending 
Povrer.'^f 

This rule is often violated ; some instances of which 
are annexed. '* And so was also James and John the sons 
of Zebedee, who were partners with Simon ;" " and «o 

* These f^raiRimriane are lupported by general usMse, and hy the authority 
of an eoiinent critic on lansuize and coinpoftition. ** W hen a verb is used im- 
personally," sajrs Dr. Canipbcll in his Philosophy of Rhetoric, •* it ouglit un- 
doubtedly to he in the slrisiilar number, whether tlte neuter prtxioon be expreat* 
ed or understood* For t(ii«i, reason, analogy and usage favour this mr^le of 
exuressioQ : ^ Tlie conditions of the agreement weie as/ofhm ;'* and not, at 



fiilm. A few late vrriters have inconsiderately adopted this last fonn, tliroiigli 
a mistake^ of the construction. For the same neasoo, we ought to m^^ ** I 
•ImU consider his censures so far only as etncenu my friend's conduct ;*• ""^ 
' so far 05 concern.* 

f See tbe tteqidoni to thii nilei at {». 46 oftte JTigf; iModitiQik 
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ttere alBol*' ** All joy, tranquillity, an^ peace, etren ibr 
ever and ever, doth dwell;'* " dwell lor ever." " By 
whose power all good and evil is distributed;" '' are dis- 
tributed." *' Their love, and their hatred, and th^ir envy, 
is now perished;" '* are perished." '* The tho'ughtless 
and intemperate enjoyment of pleasure, the criminal 
abuse of it, and the forgetfulness of our being accounta- 
ble creatures, obliterates every serious thought of the 
proper business of lile, and effaces the sense of religion 
and of God ;" It ought to be, *' obliterates^' and " efface.^* 

1. When the nouns are nearly related, or scarcely dis* 
tinguishable in sense, and sometimes even when they are 
very different, some sixithors have thought it allowable to 
put the verbs, nouns, and pronouns, in the singular num- 
ber : as, '* Tranquillity and peace dwells there ;" ** Ig- 
norance and negligence has produced the effect ;" *' The 
discomfiture and slaughter was very great." But it is 
evidently contrary to the first principles of grammar, to 
consider two distinct ideas as one, however nice may be 
their shades of difference : and if there be no difference, 
one of them must be superfluous, and ought to be rejected 

To support the above construction, it is said, that the 
verb may be understood as apphed to each of the - pre- 
ceding terms ; as in the following example. *< Sand, and 
salt, and a mass of iron, is easier to bear than a man 
without understanding." But besides the confusion, and 
the latitude of application, which such a construction 
would introduce, it appears to be more proper and ana 
logical, in cases where the verb is intended to be applied 
to any one of the terms, to make use of the disjunctive 
conjunction, which grammatically refers the verb to one or 
otlier of the preceding terms in a separate view. To 
preserve the distinctive uses of the copulative and dis- 
junctive conjunctions, would render tlie rules precise, 
lonsistent, and intelligible. Dr. Blair very justly observes, 
liat *' two or more substantives, joined by a copulative, 
must always require the verb or pronoun to which they 
refer, to be placed in the plural number." 

5^. In many complex sentences, it is difficult for learn- 
ers to determine, whether one or more of the clauses are 
ta be considered as the qominative case ; and consequent 
ly, whether the verb should be in the singular or the 
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pkiral number. We shall, therefore, set down a mmi^ 
ber of varied examples of this aature, which may 
serve as some government to the scholar, with respect 
to sentences of a similar • construction. *' Pro:«peritjr 
with liumiiity, renders its possessor truly amisdkble. 
** The ship, with all her furniture, was destroyed." 
^^ Not only his estate, his reputation too fuis suffered 
by his misconduct." ** The genera] also, in conjunction 
with the otbcers, has applied for redress." ** He cannot 
be jusiided ; for it is tnie, that the prince, as well as the 
people, WCL8 blameworthy." ^' The king, with his life- 
guard, Atfj just passed through the village." ** In the 
mutual inlluence of body and soul, there i$ a wisdom, a 
wonderful wisdom, which we cannot fathom." ** Virtue, 
honour, nay, evien self-interest, conspire to recommend 
the measure." ^ Patriotism, morality, every public and 
private consideration, demand our submission to just and 
lawful government." '^ Nothing delights me so much as 
the works of nature." 

Ifi support of su«h forms of expression as the following, 
we see the authority of Hume, Priestley, and other wri- 
ters ; and we annex them for the reader's consideration. 
'* A long course of time, with a variety of accidents and 
circumstances, are reqiii«ite to produce those revolutions." 
*^ The king, with the lords and commons, fonn an excel 
tent frame of government." '* The side A, with tlie sides 
B and C, campose the tnangle." " The tire communicated 
itself to the b^, which, with the furniture of the room, 
and a valuable library, txrere alt entirely consumed." It 
is, however, proper to observe, that these nfiodes of ex- 
pression do not appear to be warranted by the just prin- 
ciples of construction. The words* ** A long course ol 
time," ** The king," " The side A," and *• which," are 
the true nominatives to the respective verbs. In the last 
example, the word ail should be expunged. As the pre* 
position with governs the ohjective case in English ; and, 
if translated into Latin, would govern the a6/aftve case, 
it is manifest, that the clauses following with^ in the pre 
ceding sentences, cannot form any part of the nomtiuuive 
case. They cannot be at the same time in the objective 
and the nominative cases. The following sentence ap- 
peftis to be anexeepttonaUe \ and may serve to ezobtiar 
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the otbers. ^ The lords and commons are esseotial 
brapcheH of the Bi'itish constitution : the kmg, with them, 
forms an cxcelltMit frame of, government/-* 

3. If the singular nouns and pronouns, which are joined 
together by a copulative coDJunctioQ«be of several persons, 
in making the plural pronoun agree with them in person, 
the second f>erson takes place of the third, and the first of 
both : as, ** James, and thou, and 1, are attached to our 
connlry.'* *' Thou and he shared it between ydw.*' 

RULE III. 

The conjunction disjunctive has an effect contrary to' 
that of the conjunction copulative ; for as the verb, 
nouni or pronoun, is referred to the preceding ternos 
taken separately, it must be in the singular number: as, 
** Ignorance or negligence has caused this mistake ;*' 
" John, James, or Joseph, intends to accompany me 5** 
** There w, in many minds, neither knowledge nor un- 
derstanding." 

The foiiowing sentences are variations from this rule : 
*' A man may see a metaphor or an allegory in a pictnrp^ 
as well as read thenTin a description ;" *' read tt.'*'*'' Nei* 
ther character nor dialogue were yet understood ;" '* «mu 
yet*' '* It must indeed be confessed, that a lampoon or a 
satire do not carry in them robbery or murder ;'' ^ do$9 
not carry in t/." ^' Death* or some worse misibrtiine, soon 
divide them/' It ought to h^^\ divides.** 

1. When singular pronouns, or a fiouii and pi^noun, of 
different persons, are disjunctively connected, the verb 
must agree with that person which is placed ueareat^to it; 
as, *' I or thou art to blame ;'* '* Thou or 1 uin'v» ikult ;^*' 
" 1, or thou, or he, is the author of it ;" ** George or I 
am (he person*" But it would he^better to 9ay ; *' Ettbev I 
am to blame, or thou art,*^ &e. 

2. When a disjunctive occurs between a aioguliar nooftt 
or pronoun, and a plural one, the verb is nadlB te agre€ 
with the plural noun and pronoun : as, ** Neither poverty 



• IlioiiiBh tbe coQs^iiKtiop wSIl not a^mit of « akail vtriK Hib 
would certainly stand better Uius : *^Tlie Ui^ ttie lnrdi| and t»e c «>i w r «% 



nor lichee were injurious to him ;" " I or they were of^ 
fended by it." But in thi? case, the plural noun or pro- 
noun, when it can conveniently be done, should be placed 
next to the verb. 

RUI^ IV. 

A noun of multitude, or signifjnng many, may 
have a verb or pronoun agreeing with it, either of the 
singular or plural number ; yet not without resard to 
the import of the word, as conveying unity or plurality 




**' The multitude eagerly pursue pleasure, as their chief 
good ;" " The council weie divided in tAfir sentiments." 

We ought to consider whether the term will immediate- 
ly suggest the idea of the number it represents, or whether 
it exhibits to the mind the idea of the whole as one thing. 
In the former case, the verb ought to.be plural ; in the 
latter, it ought to be singular. Thus, it seems improper 
to say, ^' The peasantry goes barefoot, and the middle sort 
makes use of wooden shoes." It would be better to say, 
** The peasantry go barefoot, ai^d th^ middle sort mcJce 
use^" ^c. because the idea in bodi these cases, is tliat of a 
number. On the contrary, there is a harshness in the 
following sentences, in which nouns of number have verbs 
plural ; because the ideas they represent seem not to be 
sufficiently divided in tlie mind. ** The court of Rome 
were not without solicitude." ** The house of commons 
were of small weight." *' The house of lords were so 
much influenced by these reasons." ** Stephen's party 
were entirely broken up by the captivity of their leader." 
** An army of twenty -four thousand were assembled.* * 
*^ What reason have the church of Rome for proceeding 
m this manner ?" *' There is indeed no constitution so 
tame and careless of their own defence." *' All the vir- 
tues of mankind are to be counted upon a few fingers, but 
his foUies and vices are innniperable." Is not mankind 
in this plac^ a noun of' multitude, and such as requires 
the pronoun referring to it to be in the plural number, 
l»etV/ 
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RULE V. 

PronoMns must aJwaj's agree with their antecedents, 
and the nouns for which they stand, in gendei* and num* 
ber : as, " This is the friend whom 1 love ;" " That is 
tlie vice which 1 hate ;" " The king and the queen had 
put on their robes;" "The moon appears, and she 
dbines, but the light is not her own." 

The relative is of the same person as the antecedent, 
and the verb agrees with it accordingly : as, " Thou 
who lovest wisdom ;" " I who speak from experience." 

Of this rule* there are many violations to be met with ; 
a few of which may be sufficient to put the learner on his 
guard. *' Each of the sexes should keep within Us parti- 
cular bounds, and content themselves with the advantages 
of their particular districts :** better thus : " The sexes 
should keep within their particular boundsV &c. ** Can 
any one, on their entrance into the world, be fully secure 
that they shall not be deceived ?" ** on his entrance," and 
** that he shall.*' ** Que should not think too favourably of 
ourselves ;" ** ofone^s seif.^* '* He had one acquaintance 
which poisoned his principles ;" '* who poisoned." 

Every relative must have an antecedent to which it re- 
fers, either expressed or implied : as, *' Who is fatal to 
others is so to himself;" that is, *' the man who is fatal to 
others." 

Who^ which^ what^ and the relative ihaty though in the 
cbjective case, are always placed before the verb ; as are 
also their compounds, whoever ^ whosoever ^ he*; as, " He 
whom ye seek ;" '* This is what, or the thing which» or. 
that you want ;'* " Whomsoever you please to appoint.'* 

What is sometimes applied, in a manner which appears 
to be exceptionable: as, '^ All fevers, except what are 
called nervous," &c. It would at least be better to say, 
" except those which are called nervous." 

.]. Personal pronouns being used to supply the place of 
the noud, are not employed in thesame part of a sentence 
as the noun which they represent; for it would be im- 
propel" to say, " The king he is just ;" *' 1 saw her the 
queen ;*• " The men they were there ;" " Many wordi 
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dbcy darken ipeech ;** ** Mj banks Ihey^rt furnished with 
bees." These personals are superfluous, as there is not 
the least occasion for a substitute in the same part where 
the principal word is present The nominative case they^ 
in the following sentence, is also superfluous ; ** Who, in* 
•tead of going about doing good, they are perpetually in- 
tent upon doing misehief.*' 

2. The pronoun that is frequently applied to persons as 
well as to things ; but after an adjective in the superlative 
degree, and after the pronominal adjective mt/ee, it is gene- 
rally used in preference to who or 'tehich: as, *' Charles XiL 
king of Sweden, wsis one of tlte greatest madmen that the 
world ever saw ;" '* Catiline^s followers were ihe most pro 
fligate tiuU could be found in any city.*' '* He is Mie same 
man that we saw before/' There are cases wherein we 
cannot conveniently dispense with this relative as applied 
to persons : as first, after who the interrogative ; ^' Who 
that has any sense of religion, would have argued tlius V* 
Secondly, wh^n persons make but a part of the antece- 
dent ; ** The woman, and the estate, that became his por- 
tion were too much for his moderation." In neither oi 
Aese eiamples could any other relative have been used 

3. The pronouns whichioevery whosoever^ and the like, 
are elegantly divided by the interposition of the corres- 
ponding substantives : thus, '' On whichsoever side the king 
cast his eyes;" would have sounded better, ifwritten, *' On 
which side soever," &c. 

4. Many persons are apt, in conversation, to put the ob- 
jective case of the personal pronouns, in the place of these 
and thoie: as, **6ive me them bocks;" instead of ^'' those 
books*" We may sometimes find this fault even in wri- 
ting : as, ** Observe fAern three there." We also frequent- 
ly meet with those instead of they^ at the beginning of a 
•eolence, and where there is no particular reference to 
an antecedent ; as, '* TTiose that sow in tears, sometimes 
reap in joy." They that, or they who sow in tears. 

It is not, however, always easy to say, whether a per- 
aonal pronoun or a demonstrative is preferable,' in certain 
constructions. *' We are not unacquainted with theca 
lumiiy of them [or those] who openly make use of the 
isftrmeit profeisiovi ** 
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6. In some djalects, the word what is ftnpropefly ti ' 
for thaty and sometimes We find it in this sense in writi ng* 
" They will never believe hut what I have been enurelv 
to blame." " I am not satistied but what,*'«&c. instead of 
• but that.** The word somewhat^ in the following senten cc. 
teems to be used improperly. *' These punishments se en. 
to have been exercised in 'somewhat an arbitrary manne r.' 
Sonietimes we read, " In somewhat of." The mean U)a 
is, <*iii a manner which is in some respects arbitrary." 

6. The pronoun relative who is so much appropriated 
to persons, that there is generatly harshness in the appli- 
cation of it, except to the proper names of persons, or the 
general terms man, woman, &c. A term which only im- 
plies the idea of persons, and expresses them by some cir- 
cumstance or epithet, will hardly authorize the use of it : 
ms, " That faction in England who most powerfully op 
posed his arbitrary pretensions." ** That faction which,^ 
would have been better ; and the same remark will serve 
for the following examples : ** France, who was in alliance 
with Sweden." ^* The court, who,** &c. *' The cavalry 
who,** &c. ** The cities -w/to aspired at liberty.*' '* That 
party among ns twAo," &c. ** The family wAom they con- 
sider as usurpers." 

In some cases it may be doubtful^ whether this pronoam 
IS properly applied or not: as, ** The number of sub* 
stantial inhabitants with whom some cities abound.^' For 
when a term directfy and necessarily implies persons, it 
vnay in many cases claim the personal relative. *^ None 
of the company wJiom he most affected, could cure him of 
the melancholy under which he laboured." The woi** 
acifuaintance may have the same construction.^ . 

7. We hardly consider little children as persons, bv f 
cause that term gives us the idea of reason and reflection . j 
and therefore the application of the personal relative whot 
in this case, seems to be harsh. " A child who** It h 
still more improperly applied to animals : ^ A lake ire. 
^uented by that fowl whom nature has taught to dip the 
wring in water " . 

B, When the name of a person is used merely as a 
name, and it does not refer to the person, the pronoun 
wfto ought not to be asppHed ** U is no wonder if such a maq 
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dU not shipe at (he court of queen Elizabeth, leho'wzn 
but another name for prudence and economy." Belter 
thus ; '' whose name was but another word for prudeqce, 
&c.*' , The wordtt'^oM beg^iu? likewise to be re$«tricted to 
persons ; yet it is not done so generally, but that good 
writers, even in prose, use it when speaking of things. 
The construction is not, however^ generally pleasing,- 
M we may see in the following instances: *' Pleasure, 
wJboie nature, &c" ** Call every productioD, whon parts 
and whote nature,** &c. 

In one case, however, custom authorizes us to use 
whickf with respect to persons ; and that is when we want 
to distinguish one person of two, or a particular person 
among a number of others. We should then say, '' Which 
of the two," or " IVhich of them, is he or she ?" 

9. As the pronoun relative has no distinction of num 
ber, we sometimes find an ambiguity in the use of it : as 
when we say, *' 'Die disciples of Christ, whom we imitate ," 
we may mean the imitation either of Christ, or of bis 
disciples. The accuracy an^ clearness of the sentence, 
depend very much upon the proper and determinate 
use of the relative, so that it may readily present its an- 
tecedent to the mind of the hearer or reader, without any 
obscurity or ambiguity* 

10. ku and tt wcls^ are often, after the manner of the 
French, used in a plural construction, and by some of our 
best writers : as, ** It i$ either a few great men who decide 
lor the whole, or it is the rabble that follow a seditious 
ringleader :" '* HU they that are the real authors, though 
the soldiers are the actors of the revolutioji ;" *' It wa$ 
the heretics that first began to rail,"&LC. ; '^ ^Tis' these 
that early taint the female mind." This 'icense in the 
construction of it is, (if it be proper t** admit it at all,) 
has, however, been certainly abused ivche following sen* 
tence, which is thereby made a very awkward one. ** h 
it wonderflil the very few accidents, which, in several 
years, happen from this practice." 

11. Tlie interjections 0/ Oh! and .^A.'. require the ob- 
jective case of a pronoTm in the first person after them 
as, ** O me t Oh me ! Ah me *.'*^ But the nominative case 
in the aecond person : as, *' O thou persecutor \" '* Oh 
ja hypocrites f *^ O thou, who dwellest," lcc« 
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The neuter pronoun, by an idiom peculiar to tUtv Eogw 
lish language, is frequently joined in explanatory sentea* 
ces, with a noun or pronoun of the masculine or feminine 
gender: ad, '* It was I;'' *^ It was the man or womaa 
that did it." 

The neuter pronoun it is sometimes omitted and uoc Br^* 
stood ; thus we say^ ** As appears, at foilowB ;" for ^* k» 
it apoears, as it follows;" and <* May be»" for ** Itia y 
bey 

The neuter pronoun ti 4s sometimes employed to e V 
pr^ss ; _ ' 

let. The subject of any tfiscourse or inquiry: as* ** i\ 
happened on a summer's day ;" '* Who is it that calls ci \ 
me?" 

2d, The state or condition of any person or thing : as, 
" How is el with you ?" 

3d, The thing, whatever it be, that is the cause of any 
effect or events or any person considered merely as a 
cause : as, " We heard her say it was not he ;" '* The 
truth is, tf was I that helped her.'* 

RULE vr. 

The relative is the nominative case to the verfc 
when no noininative comes between^t and the verb : 
as, ** The master who taught us ;" " The trees which 
are planted.'* 

When a nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by soqie word in its 
own member of the senterxe : as, " He who preserves 
me. to whom I owe my being, whose I am, and whom I 
serve, is eternal." 

In the several members of the last sentence, the rela- 
tive performs a different office. In the first member, it 
marks the agent ; in the second, itsubniits to the govern- 
ment of the preposition ; in the third, it represents the 
possesspr ; and in the fourth, the object of aq action : and 
therefore it must be in the three different cases, corres- 
pondent to those oflices. . 

When both the antecedent and relative become nomina- 
tivesi f»ach to different vorbt, the relative im tlie nomma 
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tire to the former, and the antecedent to the latter verb : 
19, ** TVue pkilotaphyy which i$ the ornament 4>rour nature, 
tonsitts more in the love of our duty, and the practice of 
Yirtue^ than in great talepts and extensive knowledge*'* 

A few instances of erroneous construction, wSU illustrate 
both the branches of the sixth rule. The three following 
refer to the first part. ** How can we a void being grateful 
to those whom, by repeated kind offices^ have proved 
themselves our real friends !" '' These are the men whom, 
you might suppose, were the authors of the work :'* *' If 
you were here, you would find three or four, whom you 
would say passed their time agreeably :'' in all these places 
it shoOld be who instead of wham. The two latter senten- 
ces contain a nominative between the relative and the 
verb ; and, therefore, seem to contravene tiie rule : but the 
student will reflect, that it is not the nominative of the 
verb with which the relative is connected. The remain- 
ing examples refer to the second part of the rule. ^' Men 
of fine talents are not always the persons who we should 
esteem." '* The persons who you .dispute with, are pre* 
cisely of your opinion." " Our tutora are our bene- 
factor?, who we oiye obedience to, and who we ought to 
love." In these sentences, whom should be used instead 
of who, 

1. When the relative pronoun is of the interrogative 
kind, the notin or pronoun containing the answer, must be 
in the same case as that which contains the question : as, 
** Whose books are these? They are Johii^sJ*^ '* Who gave 
them to him ? We,'' " Of whom did you buy them ? Of 
a bookseller ; him who lives at the Bible and Crown." 
" Whom did you see there ? Both Aim and the shopman." 
The learner will readily comprehend this rule, by supply- 
ing the words which are understood in the answers. — 
Thus, to express the answers at large, we should say, 
" They are John^s hooks." " We gave them to him." 
"We bought them of him who lives, &c.'* " We saw 
both him and the shopman."— 'As the relative pronoun, 
when used interrogatively, refers to the subsequent word 
or phrase containing the answer to the question, that word 
or phrase may properly be termed ^e nih$tpMU to the 
«iiterrbgative. 



RULE VII. , 

When the relative is preceded by two nominatwet 
of different persuna, the relative and verb may agree ia 
person with either, according to the sense : as, '^ I am 
the man wha command you ;' or, '' I am the man 10AO 
commands you.^^ 

The form of the first of the two. preceding* sentences, 
expresses the meaning* rather obscurely. It woufa^ ha 
more persi'^icuousr to say ; *' 1, wlio command you, am the 
man." Perhaps the difference of meaning, produced by 
referring the relative to dr/Terent antecedents, will be 
more .evident to the learner, tn the following sentences. 
*' 1 am the general who gives the orders to-day ;" '* I am 
the general, who give the orders to-day ;'* that is, '* I, 
who give the orders to-day, am the general." 

When the relative^ and the verb have been determined 
to agree with either of the preceding nominatives,, that 
agreement must be preserved throughout the sentence ; 
a» in the following instance : 'M am the Lord that tnakeCh 
all things ; that stretchedt forth the heavens alone." Jsa 
xUv. S4. Thus far is consistent . The Lordj in the third 
person, is the antecedent, and the verb agrees with the re 
lative in the third person : '* I jam the Ijord^ which Lord, 
or he that maketh all things." If /were made the ante** 
Cedent, the relative and verb should agree with it in the 
first person : as, ^ I am the Lord, thai make all things, 
t/iai stretch forth the heavens alone." But should it fol' 
low, ^^ That sjireadeth abroad' the earth by myself;" 
there would arise a confusion of persons, and a mani&4f 
solecism. 

RULE VIII. 

Every adjective, and every adjective pronomi, be« 
longs to a substantive, expressecf or understood : as» 
" He is a j^ood, as well as a tmse man ;" " Few are hap 
py ;" that is, ** persons ;** " TTiis is a pleasant walk ;" that 
IS, " TAw wa/ik w," &c. 

Adjective pronouns roust agree, in nunaber, with their 
•abstantive^ * as, <^ This book, these books , that aor^ 
tbOMaprta; uotber road* other roads.** 
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I 

t. ADJCCTIVE FROHOUHt* 

A few inatances of the breach of this rale are here ex- 
hibited. *• 1 have not travelled this twenty years ;" *' theu 
twenty/* " 1 am not recommending these kind of suffer- 
ings ;" ** this kind." ** Those set of books was a valuable 
present ;'• " that set." 

1. The word means in the singular number, and the 
phrases, *' By this intans^^* ^* By ^t means" are used by 
our best and most correct writers ; namely, Bacon, Tillot- 
fon, Atterbury, Addison, Steele, Pope, &c.* They are, 
indeed, in so general and approved use, that it would 
appear awkward, if not aiTected, to apply the old singular 
foniki and say, '* By this mean; by that mean ; it was by 
a mtan ;" although it is more^ agreeable to the general 
analogy of the language. *' The wordtnean^ (says Priestley) 
belongs to the class of words, which' do not change theii 
termination on account of number ; for il is used alike m 
both numbers." 

The word mnends is used in this manner, in the follow- 
ing sentences : ^* Though he did not succeed, he gained 
the approbation of his country ; and with this amends he 
was content" /* Peace of mind is an honourable amends 
(or the sacrifices of interest." ** In return, he received 
the^ thanks of his employers, and the present of a large 
estate : these were ample amends for all his labours." 
**• We have described the rewards of vice : the good 
raan^s amends are of a different nature." 

It can scarcely be doubted, that this word amends (like 
the word m^ans) had formerly its correspondent- form in 

V 

• *5 B^ this mums^ be had them the more at Tiiotage» bong; tired and ha- 
fasMd with a lo{>g march.** Btxon, 

** B9 this motiu one f^rqat feitiaint fniiQ doing evil, would he taken away.**— 
** And this it an admirable means to improve men in virtue.**-nBy that jmam 
^j^ have rendered their duty more diflScuU.**. TVMton, 

** It rendpfB us carelGs<t of approving ourselves to God, and by that nuans s«v 
cnriiis the continuance of his goodne<«.**— ** A zpod character, when estabiiffhcd, 
i^KXild not be rested in aH an end, but employou asa meam of doing sfill fiirtlier 
good.** Jtterbury. 

'' By ikitmtauthey are ha{ py in each other.**" ** Ke b^ Maf mwmprpservet 
1^ sutieriority.** JtUUon. 

«<VQor vanity 69 iA{9 means will want its food.**^ Sl*d«. 

^BWthis m«nu alone, their greatest obttades will vanish.** Papik 

M Whicli eutlom bat nrgved tbe mo^ cflbctual meofii to niin the nobles.** 
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the singular number, as it is derived from the French 
amende^ though now it is exclusively established in the 
plural ibrm. lf» therefore, it be alleged that rncam 
should be applied in the singular, because it is derivcfd 
from the French moyett, the same kind of argument may 
be advanced in favour of the singular amende ; and the 
general analogy of the language may also be pleaded in 
support of it. 

Campbell, in his " Philosophy of Rhetoric,*' has the 
followmg remark on the subject before us : ^' No persons 
of taste will, I presume, venture so far to violate, the pre 
sent usage, and consequently to shock the ears of the ge 
nerality of readers, as to say, **• By this meitn, by that 



wean.'* 



Lowthand Johnson seem to be against the use of meant 
in tlie singular number. They do not, however, speak 
decisively on the point ; but rather dubiously, and as if 
they knew^hat they were-questioning eminent authorities, 
%s weU as general practice. That they were not decided** 
ly against the application of this word to the singular num* 
ber, appears from their own language : '* Whole senten^* 
ces, whether simple or compound, may become members 
of other sentences by means of some additional conneoh 
•on."— Dr. Lowth'-s Introduction to English Grammar, 

" There is no other method of teaching that of which 
any one is ignorant but by means of sometJUng already 
known." -Dr. Johnson. Idler. 

It is remarkable that our present version of the Scrip* 
lares makes do use, as far as the compiler can discover, 
•f the word mean; though ihete are several instances to 

** Tliere it no mmtu of eMapinj; the persecution." — — ** Faith is not only a 
flMom of ihefingt biit a principal act of obedience.*' Dr. Young, 

^ He looked 4n woaey as a necessaiy mtan$ of maintaniinK and increasiiM 
power.** Lard Listen's Henry III 

** John was too nmcb intimidated not to embrace ttery miam a(R>rd<*d fcr lui 
id^y.*' CMdmdtiu 

** Lest (kit mmrn should fiiil.**— ** By munu ff sAijMiMiey, the late king,** . 
Ike.——** The an/jr meant of securing a durable peace.*' Hiimu 

** Bn (hit mtam there was nothinr left to the parlianKiit of Ireland,** &c. 

BlaekOms, 

*B* fMnMotitio many daret escaped out of the hands of their mMt^rs.** 

Dr. Htbfrlfom, 

"^JlylAumsaiif they hevwitnesi to each other.** IMkc 

•* SyUntfmam the wrath of nnn was made to turn Mains! itMslf.** Dr. Bkir, 

» A mafBiioe, which has, by ttii meant, ooateM, 4c.*'....** Birds, in gene- 
t^pnouettflrlMliyiMamflrthdiMb* JDr^Fekp. 
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be found lA it of the use of m^ans, in the fienfe and connex- 
ion contended for. ** By thf$ meant thou shall have no 
portion on this side the river." Ezra iv. 16. '* That hy 
means of denth^^" &c. Heb. ix. 15. It will scarcely be 
pretended, that the translators of the sacred vohimes did 
not accurately understand the Eng^Hsh language ; or that 
tliey would have admitted one form of this mord, and re* 
jected the other, had not their determination been con- 
formable to the best usage. An attempt therefore to re- 
oover an old word, so long since disused by the most cor- 
rect writers, seems not likely to be successful ; especially 
as the rejection of it is not attended with any inconve 

. aience* * 

I The practice of the best and most correct writers, or a 

I ffreat majority of them, corroborated by general usage, 
forms, during its continuance, the standard of language; 
especially, if^ in particular instances, this practice con- 
tinue, afler objection and due consideration. Every con 
nexion and application of words ami phrases, thus sup- 
ported, must therefore be proper, and entitled to respect> 

' if not exceptionable in a moral point of view. 

« " Si volet unw 

" Quein pene« arbitriuin est, et jus, et iionna loqueixli.** HOR. 

On this principle, many forms of expression, not less 
deviating from the general analogy of the language, thap 
those before mentioned, are to be considered as strictly 
proper and iu8^»6able. Of this kind are the following. 
* m\^^ of iKvtii are varied to express the gender:'^ and 
yet none originally signified no one, " He hiiMelf shall 
do the work :" here, what was at first appropriated to 
the objective, is now properly used as the nominative 
case. *' Fou have behaved yourselves well:^' in this 
example i the word you is put in the nominative case plu- 
ral, with strict propriety ; though formerly it was con- 
fined to the objective case, and ye exclusively used for the 
nominative. 

t With respect to anomalies and variations of language, 
{thus established, it is the grammaria^n^s business to sub* 
|mit, not to remonstrate. In pertinaciously opposing the 
{decision of proper authority, and contending for obsolete 
Inodes of expression, he may, indeed^ display leax:uing and 
jarilioal aagacitj^^ and^ in edmedeyreei obecure poiiita 



tbftt ftre soAetently clear and decided ; but he cannot 
reasonably hope either to succeed in hi^aims or to Hssi^t 
the learner, in disco veiMng and respecting the rm stand 
ard'and principles of language. 

Cases, which- custom has left dubious, are certainly 
Withini the grammarian^ province. Here, he may reason 
and remonstrate on the ground of derivation, analogy^ 
and propriety ; and his reasonings may retino and improve 
the language : but when authority speaks out and decides 
the point, it were perpetually to unsettle the language, 
tea^mit of cavil and debate. .Anomalies then, under the \ 
limitation mentioned, become the law, as clearly as the J 
plameti analogies. *^ 

The reader will perceive that, m the P)llowing senten^ 
ces, the use of the word tnean in the old form has a very 
uiH^oiith appearance t ** By tl»e tnean of adversity we are 
often instructed.'^ *^ He preserved his health by mean ot 
exercise/' *' Frugality is one meati of acquiring a compe- 
tency." They should be, " By means of adversity," &c. 
"By meant of exercise." &c. "Frugality is one means ;" &c. 

Good writers do indeed make use of the substantive 
tnwn HI the singular number, and in that nun^ber only, to 
signify mediocrity, middle rate, &c. as," This is a mean 
between the two extremes." But in the sense of instru- 
nkentality, it has been long disused by the best authors, 
and by almost every writer. 

Tkis means and that means should be used only when 
t!b^ refer to what is singular ; these means arid tho84 means^ 
vrhien they respect plurals; as, "^e lived temperately, 
and by tkis means preserved his heahh;" ** The scho- 
iafs were attentive, industrious, and obedient to their 
tulers } and by these means acquired knowledge." 

We have enlarged on this article, that the young. stu* 
doit may he led to reflect on a point so important, as tliat 
of aeeertaining the standtard of propriety in the use of 
language* 

t When two persons or thingsrare spoken of in a sen- 
tence, and there is occasion to mention them again for the 
sake of distinction, that is used in reference to the former, 
and thisy in reference to the latter: as, " Self-love, 
which 18 the ssriiML of action i» ^he taul^ is ruled by rea* 

H 
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son : but for ^t^ty m^n would be inactire ; and but for ikit. 

he would be active to no end." . 

3. The distributive adjective pronouns, each, every 
either^ agree *vith the nouns, pronouns, and verbs, «of th© 
singular number only : as, *' The king of Israel, and Je- 
hoshaphat, the king of Judah, sat each on his throne ;" 
" Kvery tree is known by its fruit:*' unless the plural 
noun convey a collective idea :'as, *' Ezery six nionths ;" 

" Every hundred years."-; The following phrases arc 

exceptionable. " ^-et cacA esteem others better than them- 
selves :" It ought to be '* himself*''^ " The language 
should be both perspicuous and correct : m proportion 
as etihe^' of these two qualities are wanting, the language 
is imperfect :" it should be, " is wanting." '* Every one 
of the Tetters bear regular dates, and contain proofs of 
attachment :" '" hears a regular date, and covtains,^^ ^"Eve- • 
ry town and village were burned ; every grove and every 
tree were cut down;" " was burned, and a^as cut down." 
See the Key, p. 16 ; and the C^tavo Grammar , Second 
edition, volume 2, page 322. 

Either is often used improperly, instead of each : as, 
** The king of Iszae), and Jeho&haphat the kiiTg of Judah, 
sat either of them on his throne ;" " Nadab and Abihu, 
the sons of Aaron, took either of them his censer." Each 
signilies both of them taken tlistinctly or separately ; either 
properly signifies only the one or the other of them taken ■ 
disjunctively. 
\ in the course of this work, some examples will appear 
j of erroneous, translations from the Holy Scriptures, with 
\ respect to grammatical construction : but it may be proper 
1 to remark, that notwithstanding these j^erbal mistakes, 
; the Bible, for the size of it, is the most accurate gram- 
I matical composition tiiat we have in the English language. 
* The authority of several eminent grammarians might be 
; adduced in support of this assertion ; but it may be suffi- 
cient to mention only that of Dr. Lowth, who says, '* The 
. present translation' of the Bible, is the best standard of 
. Ibe English language." ' 

II. ADJECTIVES. 

4. Adjectives are sometimes iihproperly applied a« ad- 
v«rba • as, '^iudifierent honest * excellent well ^ mi^erbUc 
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poor;'* instead of •* Indifferentfy hotrcat ; excellently well'; 
miserably poor." " He behaved himself conformable to 
tfc:,t great example ^'' ** conformahiy*^^ '* Endeavour to 
Ve hereafter suitable to a person in thy station ;" •* 5i«tf- 
«W«" *' ^ can never think so very mean of him ;*' 
'' w*fiw/i;.'* •* He describes this river agreeable to the 
c<urfiinon reading :*' ** agreeably,'*'* ** Agreeable to ray pre- 
tftise, 1 now write :" ^^ agreeabix;,^^ '" Th^rcxceeding great 
reward •/' When united to an adjective, of* adverb not 
ending in /y, the word exceeding has ly added to it ; in, 
" exceedingly dreadful, exceedingly great ;" ** exceeding- 
ly well, exceedingly more active:" but wben it is joined 
to an adverb or adjective, having that termilaation, the ly 
is omitted : as, ** Some men think exceeding clearly, and 
reason exceeding forcibly :" '* She appeared, on thisoc* 
casion, exceeding lovely." '* He acted in this business 
boltfer than was expected :" ** They behaved the noblest^ 
because they were disinterested." They should have been, 
** more boldly ; most noblyJ*^ — The adjective proiioun iuch 
is often misaj>plied : as, " He was such an extravagant 
3-onng man, that he spent his whole patrimony in a few 
years :" it jjhould be, *• so extravagant a young man,** 
** I never before sa,w such large trees :"" " «aw trees $o 
Ar/r^*^." When we refer to the species or nature xif a 
thing, the word such la properly applied : as, •* Such a 
temper is seldom found :'* but when degree is signifted, 
we use tlie word ^o : as, *' So bad a tetDper is seldoofi 
found." 

Adverbs are likewise improperly used as adjectives: as, 
" The tutor addressed him in terms rather warm, but suit- 
ably to his ofietice ;'' •* suitable/* ** They were seen wan- 
dering about solitarily and distressed ;'^ ^* solitary.^* " He 
lived in a manner agreeably to the dictates of reason and 
religion ;** ^^ agreeable.^ ** The study of syntax should be 
previously to that ot punctuation ;'' ^^ previous/** 

5. Double comparatives and superlatives should be 
avoided: suChas, *' A worser conduct;" '^On lesser hopes;* 
" A more .serener temper :" " The most straitest sr ct ;** "A 
more superior woik." They should be, " worse conduct ;^ 

• Pot the nile to determine irhether an a<^)crtive or an adverb is fo fi« 
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*' leM hopes ," *^ » more serene ten^per i** ^* Uie stmt* 
est sect ;" ^' a superior work." 

6. Adjectives that have iu themselves a superlative sig. 
BificatioD, do not properly admit of the superlative or com* 
parative form superadded: such as« ''Chief, extremet 
perfect^ right, universal, supreme,'' kc. ; wluch are some 
times improperly written, *' Chiefest, extremeat, perfed:. 
est. Tightest, most universal, mosl supreme," &c. The fol- 
lowing expressions are therefore improper. '' He some* 
times claims -admission to the chdtfest oiHces." " The 
quarrel became «o universal and national ;" '' A method 
of attaining the rightest and greatest happiness.'* The 
phrases. ^ perfect, so right, so extreme, so universal, &c« 
are incorrect ; because they imply that one thing is less 
perfect, less extreme, &c. than another, which is not pos» 
^ble. 

: 7. Inaccuracies are often found in the way in which the 
legrees of comparison are applied and construed. The 
Ibllowing are examples of wrong construction in this re* 
spect : '' This noble nation hath, of all others, admitted 
fewer corruptions."" , The word fewer is here construed 
pi^cisely a« if it were the superlative, it should bOf 
^' This noble nation hath admitted fewer corruptions than 
any. other " We commonly say* " This is the weaker 
of the two ;" or, " The weakest of the two :'* /but the 
former is the regular mode of expression, because 
there are only two things compared. *' The vice of co* 
vetousness is what enters deepest into the soul of any 
other." .'' He celebrates the church of England as the 
most perfect of all others." Both these modes of expres« 
sion are faulty : we «hould not say, '' The best of any 
man/' or, ** The best of any other man," for '* the 
best of men." The sentences mav he corrected 
by substituting the comparative in the room of the 
superlative. ''The vice, &c. is what eAters deeper 
into the soul than any other." " He celebrates, kc. 
as more perfect than any other." It is also possihle to 
retain the superlative, and render the expression gram . 
Aiatical* " Covetousness, of all vices, enters the deepest 
into the soul." " He celebrates, &c. as the most perfect 
of all churches.'* These sentences contain other errors, 
9giimi wUcb it is proper lo caution the learner. Thm 
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words deeper and deepest^ being intended for adverbs/ 
f^bould have been more deeply^ most deeply. The phrases 
more perfect; and most perfect^ are iijoproper ; because 
perfection admits of no degrees of comparison. We may 
say nearer or nearest to perfection, or more or less im 
perfect. 

8. In some cases, adjectives should not be separated 
from their substantives, even by words which modify theif 
meaning, and make but one sense With them : as, ** A 
large enough number surely." It should be, *' A num- 
ber large enough." " The lower sort of people are 
good enough judges'of one not very distant from them.'' 



The adjective is usually placed before its substantive 
as, '* A generous man ;" ** How amiable a woman !" The 
instances in which it comes after the substantive, are the 
(bllowing^. 

1st, When something depends upon the adjective ; and 
when it gives a better sound, especially in poetry: as, 
" A man generous to his enemies ;" ** Feed me with food 
convenient for me ;'** "A tree three feet thiekJ*^ .*• A body 
of troops fifty thousand strong;^* *• The torrent tumbling 
through rocks abrupt ^ 

$d, When the adjective is emphatical : as, " Alexander 
the Great;'' ^* Lewis the Bold;'* "Goodness infinite;'* 
" Wisdom unsearchable.'' 

3d, When several adjectives belong to one substantive . 
as, "A man just, wise, and charitable;" **A woman 
modest, sensible, and virtuous." 

4th, When the adjective is preceded by an adverb : 
as, " A boy regularly studious ;" " A girl unaffectedly 
modest." 

6th, When the verb to 6c, in any of its variations, 
comes between a substantive and an adjective, the adjec- 
tive may frequently either precede or follow it: as, 
" The man is happy; or, happy is the man who malraa 
virtue his thoice :" ** The interviewer was delightful;" or, 
" delightful was the interview.** 

6th, when the adjective expresses some circumstance 
of a substantive placed after an at:dvB vttrb i as, ^ Va 

N2 
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vity often Tenders its possessor JespicabU,^' In an ei^cla* 
aiatory seatence^ the adjective g^enerally precedes the 
ftabstantive ^ as, *' How despicable does vanity often ren- 
der its possessor !'* 

^ There is sometimes great beauty, as well as force, in 
placing the adjective before the verb, and the substan- 
tive immediately after it : as, ** Great is the Lord i just 
$od trae are thy ways, thou King of saints !" 

Sometimes the word all is emphatically pat after a 
namber of particulars comprehended unde^ it. '* Ambi* 
tion, interest, honour, all concurred/' Sometimes a sub- 
stantive, which likewise comprehends the preceding par* 
ticulan^, is used in cobjunction with this adjective : as, 
*^ Royalists, republicans, churchhien, sectaries, courtiers, 
patriots, all parties^ concurred in the illusion." 

An adjective pronoun, in the plural number, will some- 
limes properly associate with a singular noun : as, ** Our 
desire, your intention, their resignation.'* This associa- 
tion applies rather to things of an intellectual nature, 
than to those which are corporeal. It forms an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

A substantive with its adjective is reckoned as one 
compounded fvorS, whence they often take another a<c1- 
jective, and sometimes a third, and so on : as, '^ An old 
man ; a good old man ; a very learned, judicious, good 
old man*" 

Though the adjective always relates to a substantive 
it is,, in many instances, put as if it were at>solute ; espe- 
cially where the noun has been mentioned before, or is 
easily understood, though not expressed: as, '* I often 
survey the green fields, sls J am very fond of grepi, ;^ 
** The wise, the virtuous, the honoured, famed, and 
freat," that is, ** persons ;" " The twelve," that is, 
* apostles ;" *' Have compassion on the poor; be feet to 
ine /ame, and eyes to the blind,'*'' 

Substantives are often used as adjectives.. In this case, 
be word so used is sometimes unconnected with the sub- 
ifantive to which it relates ; sometimes connected with it 
by a hyphen ; and sometimes joined to it, so as to make 
the two words coalesce. The total sepa^tiou is proper 
when either of the two words is long, or when they can 
/Qt be fli^oUjr profMnuiQ#d mi one word ; aii, aq a(jw« 
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tive pronoun, a silver watch, a stone cistern : the hyphen 
IS used, when both the wordi are short, and are readily- 
pronounced as a single word : as, coal-mine, corn*milly 
fruit-tree : the words coalesce, when they are readily 
pronounced together; have a long established associa'* 
tion ; and are in frequent use : as, honeycomb, ginger*, 
bread, inkhorn, Yorkshire. 

Sometimes the adjective becomes a substantive, and 
has another adjective joined to it : as, '^ The chief 
goofi ;" '• The vast immense of space." 

When an adjective has a preposition before it, the 
substantive being understood, it taike» the nature of a» 
adverb, and is considered as an adverb : as, '^* In gene 
ral, in particular, in haste,'* &c. ; that is, ** Generally, 
particularly, hastily." 

Enftm was formerly used as the plural of enough : but 
it is now obsolete. 

RULE IX. 

The article a or an a^ees with nouns in the singular 
number only, individually or collectively: as, "A 
christian, an iniidel, a score, a thousand." The deP<* 
nite article the inay agree with nouns in the singular 
and plural number : as, *' The garden, the bouses; the 
stars.^" 

The articles are often properly omitted : when used^ 
they should be justly appliecl, according to their dis- 
tinct nature : as, " Gola is corrupting ; the sea is green ^ 
a lion is bold." 

It is of the nature of both the articles to determine or 
limit the thing spoken ofl A determmes it to be one sin- 
gle thing of the kind, leaving it still uncertain which : 
the determines which it is, or of many, which they are. '. 

The followiBff passage will serve as an example of the 
different uses of a and the^ and of the force of the substan- 
tive without any article. " Ji^n was made for society, 
ai^d ought to extend his good will to all men : but a man 
will naturally entertain a more particular kindness' for the 
men; with whom he has the most frequent intercourse ; 
and enter into a still closer union with the man whose 
temper and disposition suit best with his own." 
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As the articleu are sometimes misapplied, it may be of 
come use to exhibit a few instances : '^And i per«ecui'^(! 
thiii way unto the death."- The apostle dors not mean any 
particular sort of death) but death in general : the definite 
article therefore is improperly used: it ought to be ** un* 
to death,'' without any article. 

*• When Ke, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
yott into all truth ;" that is, according to this translation, 
** into, all truth whatsoever, into truth of all kinds;" 
Tery ditferent from the meaning of the evangelist, and from 
the original, *' into all the truth ;" that i?, ** into all evan- 
gelical truth, all truth necessary for you to know." 

*' Who breaks a buttertiy upon a wheel ?'! it ought to be 
*' the wheel," used as an instrument for the particular pur- 
pose of torturing criminals* ^^ The Almighty hath given 
reason to a man to be a light unto him :" it should rather 
he, ** to 7Aan," in generaL " This day is salvation come 
lo this house, forasmuch as he klso is the son oi* Abraham :' 
it ought to be, ** a son of Abraham." 

These remarks niay serve to show the great importance 
of the proper use of the article, and the excellence of the 
English language in this respect ; which, by means of its 
two articles, does most precisely determine the extent oi 
Mgnificatioa of common names. 

1. A nice distinction of the sense is sometimes made b} 
the use or omission of the article a. If I say, *' He be- 
kaved with u little reverence ;" my meaning is positive. 
If 1 say, <*He behaved with little reverence ;" my mean- 
ing is negative. And these two are by no means the same, 
or to be used in the same cases. By the former, I rather 
praise a pei'son ; by the latter, 1 dispraise him. For the 
sake of this cKstinction, which is a very useful one, we may 
better bear the seeming impropriety of the article a before 
nouns of number. When 1 say, ** There were few men 
with him ;" 1 speak diminutively, and Tnean to represent 
thein as inconsiderable : whereas, when I say ; '' There 
were a few men with him ;" I evidently intend to make 
die most of them. 

2. In general, it may be sufficient to prefix the article 
to the former of two words in the same^ construction ; 
though the French never fail to repeat it in this caw. 
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*• There wcffe many hours', both of the m^ht and day, 
which he could spend, without suspicion, in solitaf^^ 
thought.-' It might have been ^* of the night and (^the 
day/' And, for the sake of emphasis, we oflea repeat the 
article in a series of epithets. ^' He hoped that this title 
would secure him an ample and an independent authority.^ 

3. In common conversation, and in familiar style, we 
frequently omit the articles, which might be mserted with 
propriety in writing, especially in a grave style. " At 
worst, time might be gaitied by this expedient." " At the 
worst,*' would have be6n better in this place. ** Give me 
here John Baptist's head." There would have been more 
dignity in saying, '* John the Baptist's head :" or, ** The 
head of John the Baptist.*' 

The article the has sometimes a good effect in distin- 
guishing a person by an epithet. " in the history of Henry 
the fourth, by Father Daniel, we are surprised at not tind- 
ing him the great man." *^ I own I 8(m often surprised that 
he should have treated so coldly, a man so much the gen^- 
tleman.*' 

This article is ofVen elegantly put, after the manner of 
the Frencli, for the pronoun possessive : as, ** He looks 
him full in the face ;" that is, *' in his face.'' ^ !n his 
presence they were to strike tfie forehead on the ground ;" 
that is, ** their foreheads.^ 

We sometimes, according to the French manner, repeal 
the same article, when the adjective, on account of any 
clause depending upon it, is put afler the substantive. " Of 
all the considerable governments among the Alps, a com- 
monwealth is a constitution the most adapted of any to the 
poverty of those countries." ** With such a specious title 
as that of blood* which with the mnllit'ule is alwavs a 
claim, the strongest, and the most easily compreheiided." 
*' They are not the men in the nation the most difficult tb 
be replaced." "^ 

RULE X- 

One sulbistatitive governs another, signifying a difler" 
ent tiling, m the possessive or genitive case : as, '* My 
father's house;" "Man's happiness;*' "Viitue'ji, w* 
ward." 
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When the mnnexed siihstantive signifies the same thing 
R« the iirot, there is no' variation of case : as, "George, 
king of Oreat Britain, elector of Hanover," &c. ; " Pom 
pey contended with Cssar, the greatest general of hi» 
time ;'* " Religion, the snpport of adversity, adorns pros- 
perity.** Nouns thus circumstanced are said to be in ap*^ 
position to each other. The interposition of a relative 
and verb will sometimes break the construction : as^ 
•* Pompey contended with Ca^ar^ who was the greatest 
general of his time*" Here the word general is in the 
nominative case, governed by note 4, under rule xi. 

The preposition o/* joined to a substantive, is not alwaj'S 
equivalent to the posses:<(ive case. It is on!}' so, when the 
expression can be cf inverted into the regular form of the 
possessive case. We can say, " The reward of virtue,'* 
and ** Virtue's reward:" but though it is proper to say, 
** A crown of gold," we cannot convert the expression in- 
to the possessive case, and say, '' Gold's crown." 

Substantives govern pronouns as well as nouns, in the 
{possessive ca«e : as^ 'VEvery tree is known .by its fruit ;" 
*♦ Goodness brings i^s reward ;'* " That dusk is mine J* 

The genitive its is often improperly used for UL or it is, 
a8« •' Its my book ** irstead of *' It is my book." 

The pronoun hii when detached from the noun to which 
ft relates, is to be considered, not as a possessive pronoun, 
but as the genitive case of the personal pronoun : as, 
" This composition is his.'' <' Whose book is (hat ?" *'///«." 
If we used the noun itself, we should say, '^ This compo- 
•ition is John's." "Whose book is that?** *' Eliza V 
The position will be still more evident, when we cousidei 
that both the pronouns in the following sentences must 
have a similar construction : *^ Is it 6^r or fiis honour that 
k tarnished ?" *' It is not hers, but his.^ 

Sometimes a . substantive in the genitive or possessive 
ca«e stands a|one« the latter one by which it is governed 
being understood : as, "J called at the bookseller's," that 
18, " at the bookseller's shop.^' . 

I; If several nouns come together in the genitive case. 
the apostrophe with s is annexed to the last, and under- 
stood to the rest: as, ** John and Eliza's books ." " This 
was my father, mother, and uncle's advice." But when 
M/ words intervene, perhaps on account of the increased 
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pause, the sign of the possessive should be antoexed to 
each : as, *^ They are John^s as well as Eliza*s books ;** 
" 1 had the physician's, the surgeon's, and the apothe- 
cary's assistance/' 

£* In poetry, the additional s is frequently omitted, but 
the apostrophe retained, in the same manner as in sub* 
stautivcs of the plural number ending iu 5 : as, '* Tbe 
wrath of Peleus' son." This seems not so allowable in 
prone; which the follo<*mg erroueow* examples will de* 
nioustrate : " Moses* minister ;" •' Fhinehas* wife ;** •' Fe«- 
iua came into Felix' room." '^ These answers were made 
to the witness' questions." But in cases which would 
give too much of the hissing sound, or increase the diflB* 
cutty of pronunciation, the omission takes place even in 
prose : as, " For ft*ighteousness' sake ;" " For conscience' 
sake." 

3* Little explanatory circumstances are particularly 
awkward between a genitive case, and the word which 
usually follows it : as, '' She })egaQ to extol the fanner's^ 
as she called him, excellent understanding." It ought 
to he, ^* the excellent understanding 4)f the farmer, as 
she called him." 

4. When a sentence consists of terms signifying a name 
and an oihce, or of any expressions by which one part n 
descriptive or explanatory of the other, it may occasion 
some doubt to which of them the sign of the genitive case 
should be annexed ; ($r whether it should be subjoined to , 
them both. Thus, some ivould say ; 'M left the parcel at ; 
Smith's the bookseller;" others, "at Smith the bookscl* ; 
ler's :" and perhaps others, " at Smith's the bookseller's." • 
The lirst of these forms is most agreeable to the English i 
idiom ; and if the addition consists of two or more words, 
the case seems to be less dubious : asv ^^ 1 left the parcel 
at Smith's, the bookseller and stationer." But «ft this 
subject requires a -little further explanation to make it in- 
telligible to the leamers, we shall add a few observationt 
tending to unfold i»s principles. 

A phrase in which the words are so cctnnectec' and de- 
pendent, as to. admit of no pause before the conciusioB, 
necessarily requires the genitive sign at or near the end 
of the phrase : as^ " Whose prerogative is it ? It is the king 
of CIreat firiUia> /' «' That is tU d«ke orBn4g^waicr*t 
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ei&al /' ^< The bishop ofLandalTs excellent book ;*' '* The 
Ioi*d mayor of London's authority ;*' '^ The captam oi 
the gaarcPs house/' 

When words in apposition follow each other in quick 
succession, it seems also most agreeable to our idiom, to 
gf ve the sign of the genitive a similar situation ; especially 
if the noun which governs the genitive be expressed : as, 
"The emperor Leopold's;" '* Dionysius the tyrant's;'* 
'* For David my servant^s s^ke ;" '* Give me John the 
Baptist^ head ;" ** Pau. the apostle^s advice.'* But when 
a pause is proper, and the governing noun not expressed ; 
and wh4>n the latter part of the sentence is extended ; it 
appears to be requisite that the sign should be applied to 
the tirst genitive, and understood to the other : as, ^^ 1 re- 
side at lord Stormonl's, my old patron and benefactor ;" 
" Whose glory did he emulate ? He emulated Caesar's, the 
greatest general of antiquity.'^ In the following sentences. 
It would be very awkward to place the sign, either at the 
end of each of the clauses, or at the end of the latter one 
alone : '' These psalms are David's, the king, priest, and 
prophet of the Jewish people ;" <' We staid a month at 
lord Lyttelton's, the ornament of his country, and the 
friend of every virtue.'' The sign of the genitive case 
may very properly be understood at the end of these 
members^ an ellipsis at the letter part of sentences being 
a common construction in our language ; as the learner 
will see by one or two examples : ** 'J' hey Wished to sub- 
mit, but he did not ;" that is, '^he did not xvish to iulwtit;** 
*' He said it was their concern,^ but not his ;" that is, '* net 

If we annex the sign of the genitive to the end of the last 
clause only, we shall perceive that a resting place is want* 
ed» and that the connecting circumstance is placed too re- 
motely, to be e«ther perspicuous or agreeable : as.. 
"Whose glory did he emulate ?" " He emulated Caesar 
the greatest general o( antiquity* % ;^^ " These psahvis are 
David, the king, priest, and prophet of the Jewish />«o* 
p/e'«." It is much better to say, " This is Paurs advice 
the christian hero, and great apostle- of the gentiles," 
thaa. ''*' This is Paul the christian hero, and great apostle 
of the gmUhi^ advice." On the other hand, the applica- 
tim 9^ the genkiiire 0»f q to b«th w all of the mvm k^ i^ 
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fofltttan, iraald De generally harsh and displeasing^ and 
perliaps in some cases incorrect : as, '* The emperor's 
Leopold's ;" .'' King's George's ;" '* Charles' the second's ;'* 
** Tbe parcel was left at Smithes the bookseller's and sta* 
tioner's." Tbe rnles which we have endeavoured to elu* 
^idate, will prevent the inconvenience of both these modes 
of expression ; and they appear to be simple op^f^pico« 
ons, and consistent with the idiom of the language. 

5. The English genitive has often an unpleasant sound; 
so that we dailv 4nake more use of the particle nf to cx- 
presn the same relation. There is something awkward 
ID the ibllowing sentences, in which this method has not 
been taken. '^ The general, in the army's name, publish- 
ed a' declaration." ** The commons' vote." •' The lords' 
house." ^* Unless he is very ignorant of the kingdom's 
condition." it were certainly better to say, *^ In the name 
of the army;" "The vote of the commons;" *'^ The 
house of lords ;" '^ The condition of the kingdom." It is 
^also rather harsh to use two English genitives with the 
same substantive : as, " Whom he acquainted wiih the 
pope's and the king's pleasure.'' " The pleasure of the 
pope and the king," would have been better. 

We sometimes meet with ihree substantives depondent 
00 one another, and connected by he preposition of appli- 
ed to each of them : as, " The severity of the distress of 
tht*. son of the king, touched the nation ;" but this mode 
of expression is not to be recommended. It would be bet- 
ter to say, " The severe distreuss of the king'»8on, touch- 
ed the nation." Wc have a striking instance of this labo- 
rious mode of expression, in the following sentence : **Cy* 
some of the books o/'each o/* these classes ^literature, a 
catal(^ue will be griven at the end of the work.*' 

6. In some cases, we use both the genitive termimitico 
and tbe preposition of: as, >* it is a discovery of Sir Isaac 
Nowton'ii." Sometimes indeed, unless we throw the se»* 
teuGe into aiio^her Ioha, this method is absolutely necesim* 
rj,,in order tc distinguish the sense, and to give the idea 
of pfoperty, stnctly so rallied, which is the mtost imparfanl 
of the relations expressed b^ ike genitive case ; for l)ie ex« 
prcssions, *' Tl is picture of my friend," and " This picture 
of my friend's/' suggest very ditferent ideas. The latter 
ooly is tbat of property Id tbe strielesi sense. Tii« idoa 

O 
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would, doubtless, be conveyed in a better manner, by say- 
ing, *^ This picture belonsring to my friend**' 

When this double genitive, as some grammarians term 
it, is not necessary to distinguish the sense, and especially 
in a grave style, it is generally^ omitted. Except to pre- 
vent ambiguity, it seems to be allowable only in cases 
which suppose the existence of a plurality ofsubjects of 
the same kind. In the expressions, ** A jsubject of the 
emperor^s f' '' A sentiment of my brother^s f * more than 
one subject, and one sentiment, are supposed to belong 
to ihe possessor. But when this plurality is tieither inti* 
mated, nor necessarily supposed, the double genitive, ex* 
cept as beA^re mentioned, should not be used : as, *^ This 
bouse of the governor is very commodious;** *^Th«crown 
of the king was stolen ;" '' That privilege of the scholar 
was never abused." (See page 51.) But after all that 
can- be said for this double genitive, as it is temped, some 
grammarians think that it would be better to avoid the use 
of 4t altogether, and to give the sentiment another form of 
expression. 

^ 7. When an entire clause of a sentence, beginning with 
a participle of the present tense, is used as one name, ot 
to express one idea or circumstance, the noun on which 
it depends may be put in the genitive case ; thus, instead 
of saying, '' What is the reason of this person dismissing 
bis servant so hastily ?'* that is, '^ What is the reatson of 
this person in dismissing his servant so hastily f' we may 
say, and perhaps ought to^y, ^^ VVhat is the reason of 
this person 'b dismissing of his servant so hastily V^ Just as 
we say, '* What is the reason of this person's hat^ty dis)> 
mission of his s«Jrvant ?" So also, we say, <^ I remember 
it being reckoned a great exploit ;'^ or more pro]>erly, ** 1 
remember its being reckoned,*' &c« The following sen- 
tence is correct and proper: <^ Much ivill depend on the 
pupiV$ compMiug^ but more on hi* i"ea</tii|;' frequently.** It 
would not be accurate to say, ** Much will depend on the 

C\pif ^ojtiposingt'*^ &c. We also properly say ; ** This will 
I the effect of the pupiPs c^tiponngfrequeutly ;** instead 
of» *^ Of the pupil cotnponng frequently." 
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RULE XI- 

Active verbs govern the objective case : as, " Truth 
ennobles Acr i" ^* She corti forts me;" "They support 
!£*;" " Virtue rewards her followers.^* 

In English, the nominative case, denoting the subject, 
usually goes before the verb ; and the objective case, 
denoting the object, follows the verb active ; and it is the 
order that determines the case in noum; as, '* AteKan-* 
der conquered the Persians/* But the pronoun having 
A proper form for each of those cases, is sometimes, when 
it is in the objective case, placed before, the verb; and, 
when it is in the nominative case, follows the object and 
verb ; as, '* Whwa ye ignorantly worship, him declare 1 
unto you." 

This position of the pronoun sometimes occasions its 
proper case and government to be neglected : as in t^e 
following instances : '* Who should I esteem tnorc thattf 
the wise and goodT^ " By the character of tbo:. "ho 
you choose for your friends, your own is likely to be Xoirsi 
ed." *' Those are the persons who he thought true to 
his interests." " Who should I see the other day but my 
tld friend/* " Whosoever the court favours." In all 
these places it ought to be whom, the relative being go* 
verned in the objective case by the verbs " esteem, 
choose, thought," &c. ** He, who under all proper cir* 
cumstances, has the boldness to speak truth, choose for 
thy friend ;" It should be " hitn who," &c. 

Verbs neuter do not act upon, or govern, nouns and 
pronouns. " He sleeps ; they muse,'*'* &c. are not transi- 
tive. They are, therefore, not followed by an objective 
case, specifying the object of an action. But when this 
case, or an object of action, comes after such verbs, though 
it may carry the appearance of being governed b^ them, 
it is affected by a pr<»posktion or some other word under-* 
stood: as. ** He lesided many years {thatis,/or-or during 
manyj'ears] in that street;" ** He rode several miles 
{that IS, /or or thmugk^e. space of several miles] on that 
day :" ** He lay an hour [tliat is, durinfr an hour] in great 
torture '' In the phrases, " To dream a dream," " To 
live a virtuoas life " " To run a race," *' To waU^ the 
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home," " To dance the child,** the verhs certainly as- 
sume a transitive form, and^may not, in these cases, be 
improperly denominated transitive verbs. 

1. Some writers, however, use certain neuter y^rbt as 
if they were transitive, putting after them the objectivt 
case, agreeably to the French construction of reciprocal 
verbs ; but this custom is so foreign to the idiom of the 
English tongue, that it ought not to be adopted or imita- 
ted. The following are some instances of this practice. 
" Repenting him of his design." •' The king soon found 
reason to repent him of his provoking such dangerous ene- 
mies." " The popular lords did not fail to enlarge them- 
selves on the subject." "The nearer his snccesses 
approached him to the thro'^e." " Gojlee thee away into 
the land of Judah." " I think it by no means a fit and de- 
cent thing to vie charities," kc, *' They have spent 
their whole time and pains to agree the sacred with the 
profane chronology." <• 

2* Active verbs are ^sometimes as improperly made 
neuter; as, " 1 mu&i premise with three circumstances.' 
" Those that think to ingratiate with him by calunmia* 
ling me." 

3. The neuter verb is varied like the active; but, 
having in some degree the nature of the passive, it ad- 
roit«, in many instances, of the passive form, retaining 
still the neuter signification, chiefly in such verbs aasig 
nify some sort of motion, or change of place or condition s 
as« ^^ I au) come ; I was gone ; I am grown ; 1 was fall* 
en." The following examples, however, appear to be 
erroneous, in giving the neuter verbs a passive form, in- 
stead of an- active one. " The rule of our holy religion, 
from which we are infinitely sroerred-^* ** The whole ob* 
ligation of that law and covenant was also ceased,^^ Whose 
number was now amounted to three hundred." ** This 
mareschal, upon some discontent, wa^ entered into a con* 
sptracy against his master/' " At the end of a campaign, , 
when half the men are deserted or killed.'* It should be, 

" have swerved, fiad ceased," &c. 

4. The verb to 6«, through all its variations, has the 
same case afler it, as that which next precedes-it : *' /am 
ke whom they invited ;•* ^" fi maybe (or might have been) 
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he^ but li cannot be (or could not have beeti) /;" •• It h 
impossible to be iliey ;''' *' It seems to have been he^ who 
oonditcted himself so wisely ;" ^* It appeared to be she that 
transacted the business;'* *' I understood it to be him^** 
" I believe it to have been them;"* *' We at tirst look it to 
be her; but were afterwards convinced that it wa« not 
nfttf." '* He is not the person who it seemed he was.'! 
** Hp is really the person who he appeared to be." ** She 
is not noiv the woman zvhom they represented her to 
have been." *' Whom do you fancy him to be ?" By 
these examples, it appears that this substantive verb has- 
no (i^overnment of case, but serves, in all its forms, as a 
conductor to the cases ; so that the two cases which, in 
the construction of the sentence, are the n^xi before and 
afler tt. must alwaj^s be alike. Perhaps thi<t subject .nil 
be more intelligible to the learner, by observing, that the 
words in the cases preceding and following the verb/o6e, 
may be said to be in apposiliot^ to each other. Thus, in 
the sentence, '^ I understood ttto be hjms" the %vords it 
and him are ^n a^ppodition ; that is, *^ they refer to the 
same thing, and are in the same case." 

The following sentences contain deviations from the 
mle^ and exhibit the pronoun in a wrong case : *' ft might 
have been him, but there is no proof of it j" ** ITiough 1 
was blamed, it could not have beej me;'' " I saw one 
whom I took to be she ;" *' She is the p*-.r^m «M»o I under 
ftooil it to have been ;'* *' Who do you tbiiilr me to be ?" 
*^ Whom do men say that I am ?" '* And whom think ye 
that 1 ant ?' ^ ■ S ee the Octavo Grammar^ 

Passive verbs which signify naming-, ^. have the same 
case before and afler them : as, ^* He was called Caesar; 
She was named Penelope ; Homer is styled the. prince of 
poets ; James was created a duke ; The general \vas sa- 
luted emperor ; The professor was appointed tutor tp the 
prince." 

5. The auxiliary let governs the objective case: M, 
"Let him beware;" " Let U5 judge candidly;" " Let 
lfte#A not presume ;" '* Let George study his lesson." 

RUU: XIL 
One verb governs another that follows it, pr depend* 
qpoo l\ in the infinitive fnood : as, *' Ce49e to do evil ^ 

t ^r\ 
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learn to do well;*' " We should be prepared ^o rander 
ail account of our actions." 

The prepositicn to^ though generally used before the 
latter v6rb, is sometimes properly omitted t ssy **1 
heard him say it;" instead of " ro say it." 

The verbs which have commoDly other verbs following 
them in the infiuitive mood, %vithout the sign to, are Bid, 
dare^ need, make, sec, hear, feel : and also, let, not used 
as an auxiliary ; 9nd perhaps a few others : as, " 1 bade 
him do it;" ** Ye dare not do it ;" '• I saw him do it ;" 
•* I heard him say it ;" " Thou lettest him go." 

1. In the' following passages, the word to, the sign of 
the iniinitive mood, where it is distinguished by Italic 
characters, is superfluous and improper. " I have oh* 
served some satirists to use,''&c. *' To see so many to 
make so little conscience of so gr«>iat a sin^" *- U cannot 
but be a delightful spectacle to God and angels, to see a 
young person, besieged by powerful temptations on every 
side, to acquit himself gloriously, and resolutely to bold 
out against the most violent assaults ; to behold one in the 
prime and flower of his age, that is courted by pleasures 
and honours, by the devil, and all the bewitching vanitiea 
of the world, to reject all these, and to cleave steadfastly 
unto God" 

" This mood has also been improperly used in the follow* 
iDg places : '* I am not Uke other men, to envy the talents 
I cannot reach." ** Grammarians have denied, or at 
least doubted, them to be genuine ;" '' That all our do- 
ings may be ordered by tby governance, to do always what 
is righteous in thy sighu" 



The infinitive is frequently governed by adjectives^ 
eubstan'ives, and participles : as, '' Uei$ eager to learn;" 
** She is worthy to be loved ;" *' They have a desire to 
improve;" ** Eindeavonring to persdade." 

The infinitive mood has much of the nature of a sub- 
stantive, expressing the action itself which the verb signi" 
fies, as the participle has the nature of an adjective. Thus 
the inflnitive mood does the oflice of a substantive in differ- 
ent cases : in the nominative : as, *' To play is pleasant :" 
iM the crbjective : as, ** Boys love to play ;" *^ For to wfH 
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is present with me ; but to perform that which is good. I 
line not." 

The intinitive mood is j^Aen made absolute, or used in- 
deponcently on the rest of the sentence, s^upplying the 
place of the conjunction that with the potential mood : 
as, *^ To confess the truth/- 1 was in fault:" ^* To begin 
with the first ;" " To proceed f' " To conclude ;" that 
IS, *' That 1 maj confess," &c. 

RULE XIII. 

In the use of words and phrases which^ in point of 
\ tue, relate to each other, a due regard to that relation 
k lould be observed* Instead of saying, " Ibe Lord 
h ukgiveny and the Lord bath taken away ;" we should 
ssy, "The Lord gave^ and the Lord hath taken away.'' 
ii stead of, *' I remember the family more than twenty 
y( ars ;" it should be, ^ I have remembered the family 
more than twenty years." 

It is not easy to give particular rules for the manage- 
ment of the moods and tenses of verbs ^itb respect to 
one another, so that they may be proper and consistent. 
The best rule that can be given, is this very general one : 
* To observe what the sense necessarily requires." It 
ma V, however, be of use to give a few examples of irre- 
gular construction. *' The last week I intended to have 
written^** is a very common phrase ; the mfinitive being in 
the past time, as well as the verb which it foDows. But 
it is certainly wrong ; for how long soever it now is since 
I thought of writing,, ** to write" was then present to 
me, and must still be cpnsidered as present, when I bring 
back that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought, therefore, 
to be, '* The. last week I intended to write.*^ The fol- 
lowing sentences are also* erroneous : '* 1 cannot excuse 
the remissness of those whose business it should have been, 
as it certainly was their interest, to have interposed their 
good offices." *' There were two circumstances which 
made it necessary for them to have lost no time." ^ ** His- 
tory painters would have found it difficult to have invenUd 
such a species of beings " They ought to be, " to itUer- 
po«e, to loHt to woent.'* "On the morrow, becau«« iM 
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thould have known the certainty, wherefore he wa* ac- 
cused of the ^ews, be looked him." If ought to be, " be* 
cause he would knozoy*'' or rather, ** hei^ig willing to know,*^ 

*' The blind man ;!aid unto him. Lord, that L might re« 
ceive my sight." " If by any means 1 might attain unto 
the resurrection of the dead ;" *' »m/^," in both places, 
ivould have been better. ** From his biblical knowledge, 
he appears to study the Scriptures with great attention ;'* 
*• to have studiedy'* &c. ** I feared that I should have lost 
it, before I arrived at the city ;" *' shovld lose iV." '* I 
had rather walk;" It should be, ** I would rather walk.'* 
** It would have afforded me no satisfaction, if I could 
perform it :" it should be, " if I could have performed it ; 
or, '* It would (tfford me no satisfaction, if 1 could perform it 

To preserve consistency in the time of v^rhs, we must 
recollect that, in the subjunctive mood, the present and 
imperfect tensei> often carry with them a future sense i 
and that the auxiliaries should and would^ in the imperfect 
times, are used to exprcs.^ the present and future as weii 
as the past : for which sje page 75. 

1. It is proper further to observe, that verbs of the in 
6nitive mood in the lollowing form ; ** to write," ** to be 
writing," and *• to be written,^ always denote somethinf^ 
contemporary with the time of the governing verb, or sub- 
sequent to it: but when verbs of that mood are expressed 
as follows; ** To have been writing," " to have Written,*' 
and *' to have been written," they always denote some- 
thing antecedent to the time of the governing verb. Thif 
remark is thought to be of importance ;.for if duly at- 
tended to, it will, in most cases, be ^sufficient to direct u» 
in the relative application of these tcnties. 

The following sentence is properly and andogicallj 
expressed : ** 1 round him better than I exp<»''ted to find 
him." ** Expected to have /«7/nrf him," i» irreconcilable 
alike to grammar and to sense. Indeed^ all verbs ex- 
pressive of hope, desire, intention, or command, mart 
invariably be followed by the present, and not the per- 
fect of the infinitive. Every person would perceive an 
error in this expression ; ** It is long since I commanded 
him to have done it :" Yet " expected to have fovnd^'* ii 
no better. It is as clear that the finding must be po8te*> 
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nop ta the eitpectation».as tha^tdie o&eJiencejniuil be pM* 

terior to the command. 

In the sentence which follows, the verb is with propri- 
ety put in the perfect tense of the ihiinitive mood ; *VU 
would have afforded me great pleasure, as often as I re* 
fleeted upon it, ta have been the messepger of such intel- 
ligence/* As the message, in this instance, was antece 
dent to the pleasure, and not contemporary with it, the 
verb expressive of the message must denote that ante- . 
cedence, by being in the perfect of the inlinitive. If the 
message and the pleasure had been referred to as con- 
temporary, the subsequent verb would, with equal pro- 
priety, have been put in the present of the infinitive : as^- 
** It would have afforded me great pleasure, to be the 
messenger of such intelligence." In the former instance, 
the phrase in question is equivalent to these words ; ** ^T 
I had been the messenger ;" in the latter instance, to this 
expression ; " Being the messenger." — For a further dis- 
cussion of this subject, see the Eleventh edition of the 
Key to the Exercises, p. 60,, and tlie Octavo Grammar, 
Ru;.E xiii. 

It is proper to inform the learner, that, in order to ex- 
press the past time with the defective verb oughty the 
perfect of the infinitive must always bemused: as, ''He 
ought to have done it." When we use this verb, this if 
the only |>08sible way to distinguish the past from the 
present 

In support of the positions advanced under this rule, 
we can produce the sentiments of eminent grammarians, 
amongrt whom.are Lowth and Campbell. But there are 
«)ome writers on g^mmar, who strenuously maintain, that 
the governed verb in the infinitive ought to be in the past 
iense, when tlie verb which governs it, is in the past time. 
Though this cannot be admitletl, in the instances which 
(ire controverted under this rule* or in any instances of a 
aimilar nature, yet there can be no d6uj;>t that^ in many 
eases, in which the thing referred to preceded tlve go- 
verning verb, it would be proper and allowable. We oiajr 
•ay ; '* From a conversation 1 once had with him, he ap 
feared to have studied Homer with great care and jtidg* 
ment," It would be proper also X/6 say, " From his rou* 
f erseition, he -apptat^u to have studied Hcmer with great 
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care and jndgment ;'* ** That nnhapp}' man w suppostd to 
have ditd by violence." The^e examples are not odIj" 
coii9tstent with our rule, but they contirm and illustrate 
it. It is the tensi» of the governing verb only, that 
marks frhat is called the absolute time : (he tense of the 
verb governed, markd solely iu relative tim^ with respect 
to the other. 

To- assert, as some writers do, that zerbs in the infini* 
tive rtiood liave no tenses, no relative distinctions of pre- 
ient, past, and future, is inconsistent with just grammati- 
cal views of tiie subject. That these vei^bs associate 
with verbs in all the tenses, is no proof of their having- 
no fieculiar time of their own. Whatever period the go- 
%'erning verb assumes, whether present, past, or future, 
the governed verb in the irfinilive always respects that 
period, and 'its time is calculated from it. Thns, the 
time of the infinitive may be before, after, or the same 
as, the time of the governing verb, according as the 
thing signified by the intinitive is supposed to be before^ 
after, or. pre-^ent with, the thing denoted by the govern- 
ing verb. It is. therefore, with great propriety, that 
tenses are assigned to verbs of the infinitive mood. The 
point of time from which they are computed, is of no 
consequence ; since present, past, and future, are com- 
pletely applicable to them. _ 

We shall conclude our observations under this rule, by 
remarking, that though it is often proper to use the per* 
feet of the infinitive after the governing verb, yet there 
are particular cases, in which it would be better to ^ve 
the expression a different form. Thns, instead of saying. 
" I wi*h to have written to him sooner,'' *' I then wished 
to have written to him sooner," ** fie will one day wish 
to have written sooner;" it would be more perspicuous 
and forcible, as well as more agreeable to the practice of 
good writers, to say ; *' I wish that ! had written to hiro 
•ooner," '< I then wished that I had written ii* him soon- 
er," •* He will one day wish that he had written sooner.** 
Should the justness of these strictures he admitted, there 
would still be numerous occasions for the use of the past 
infinitive ; as we may perceive by a few examples. •* It 
would ever atterwards have been a source of pb-asure, 
to have found him wise and virtuous," ** To hare de- 
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ferred his repcntaDce longer, would hare dt«qtralified 
htm for repenting at all/' '* Thoy wiii (b^n sec, that to 
have raithlully perfcrmed their duty, would have beeu 
their greatest coubolatioiu^'* 

RULE XIV. 

Participles have the same government as the verbs 
have from which ihciy are derivp^ : as, " I am weary 
with hearing himC^ "She is insinicting us ;** "The 
tutor is adttwniithing Charles J* 

1. Participles are some times, governed hy the article ; 
for the present participle, with the deHnite article the be- 
fore it, becomes a^substantiye, and must have the pre|K>* 
sittou of after it: as,.** These are the rules of graniinary 
by the observing of which, you may avoid mistakes." It 
would not be proper to say, ** by Ahe observing which ;*' 
nor, " by obser ing of whioh ;" but the phrase, without 
either article qr preposition, would be rigiit: as, ** by 
observing which." The article a or an^ has the same ef* 
feet: as, ^' This was a betraying of the trust reposed in 
him.'' 

This rule arises from the nature and idiom of our lan- 
guage, and from as plain a principle as any on which it is. 
founded ; namely, that a word whtch has the article be- 
fore it, and the possessive preposition o/'afler it, must be 
%i)Oun: and, if a noun, it ought to fallow the construc- 
tion of a noun, and not tp have the regimen of a verb. 
It is the participial termination of this sort of words that 
IS apt to deceive us, and make us treat them as if they 
were of an amphibious species, partly iiouqs and partly 
verbs 

The following are a few examples of the violation of 
this ru^e. ** He was sent to prepare the way by preacb- 
'ng of repentance ;" it ought to be, ** by. he preaching 
of repentance ;" or, " by preaching repentance." " By 
the continual mortifying our corrupt affections ;" it should 
36, ** by the continual mortifying o/*/* or, *' by continual- 
y mortifying our corrupt affections." " They laid out 
Uiemselves towards the advancing and promoting the good 

•ScsK^totlMEi^iJUibExmifcs, lte«t|(^ *, 
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of It;** •* towanJs advancing and promoting the good.'" 
♦* It is an overvaluing ourselves, to reduce every thing 
to the narrow measure of tjiur capacities ;" •* it is over- 
vahiing ourselves,'* or, '"^ an overvaluing of b'\rselves,'* 
" Keeping of one day in seven," &c. : it ought to be, " the 
keeping o/" one day ;'* or^ '* keeping one day." 

A phrase in which the article precedes the present par- 
ticiple and the possessive preposition follows it, will not, 
in every instance, convey the same meaning as would 
be conveyed by the participle without the article and pre- 
position. ** He expressed the pleasure he had in the 
lieariiir oTthe philosopher," is capable of a different sense 
from, ^^e expressed the pleasure he had in hearing the 
philosopher." When, therefore, we wish, for the sake 
•ftiarmony or variety, to substitute one of these phrase- 
ologies for the other, i^e shoukl previously consider whe- 
ther they are perfectly similar in the sentiments they 
convey* 

2. The same observations which have been madje re- 
specting the effect of the article and participle, appear to 
be applicable to the pronoun and participle, when they 
are similarly associated : as, ** Much depends on their 06- 
ierving of the rule, and error will be the consequence of 
their neglecting of it,*'' instead of " their observing the rule. 
aiHl their neglecting it.'* We sh,all perceive this more 
clearly, if we substitute a noun for the pronoun : as, 
" Much depends ujion Tyro^s observing of the rule," *&c. 
Rut, as this construction sounds rather harshly, it would, 
in general, be better to express the sentiment in the fbl- 
luwingy or some other form : ^* Much depends on the 
rul^M being obnroed ; and error will be the consequence 
of its being neglected :^ or — '* on observing the rule ; and— 
of neglertittg it*' This remark may be applied to seve- 
ral .tl^i mo^es of expression to be found in this work; 
viLch, thoh^h they are contended for as strictly correct, 
are not always the noost eligihle, on account of their an^ 
pleasant sound* See pages dl, 70, 155— > 59. 

Wie sometimes meet with expressions like the fol- 
lowing : ** Infhnning of his sentences, he was very ex« 
act ;** *' Ftom eaUing df names, he proceeded to blows.* 
But this is incorrect language ; for prepositions do not, 
like arliclei vaA pronooiM^ eenrert tbe participle itaeli 
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into the nature ot a substantive ; as we have snown abov6 
in the phrase, *' Fy observing which." And yet the par- 
ticiple with its adjuncts, may be considered as a 9>ubstao- 
tive phrase in the objective case, governed by the prepo 
sition or verb, expressed or understood: as, ** By pro 
mising much, and performing but little^ we become deflpi* 
cable.'' " He? stiidied to avoid expressing himself too $€• 
verely?^ 

3. Aft the perfect participle and the imperfect tenjie ai^ 
soinetiipes diifereiit in their fbrai, care must be taken 
that they be not iutlisrriininately used. It is rreque4)tlj 
said, ** fie begun." for '* he began :'* *^ he run," for '* b« 
ran ;*' ^* He drunk,' for *' be drank;" the participle being 
here used losteald of the imperfect tense : and much 
more frequently the imperfect tense instead of the parti- 
, ciple : as, ** I had wrote," for '* 1 had written z"' " I was 
chose," for, ** I was chosen;" "I have eat,'! for, "I have 
eaten." " Him words were interwove with sighs ;" " were 
interwovenJ^ " He would have spoke ;" *' spoken.^^ *^ He 
hath bore witness to his faithful servants ;" ^' borne.^* '* By 
this means he over-run his guide ;" '^over-ran/* " The 
sun has rose;" ** ri$en.''\ ** His constitution has Wen 
greatly shook, but hi« mind is too strong to be sho^k by 
such causes;" '* shaken j^'' in both places. " They were 
verses wrote on glass ;" " ■wriitenJ*'* ** Philosophers have 
often mistook the source of true happiness:" it ought to, 
be " li/Listaken,^^ 

The participle ending in td is oAen improperly con 
i^racted by changing ed into f ; as, *^ In, good lYehaviour, 
ne is not surpast by any pupil of the school." ** She was. 
much distrest." They $>ught to be '* mrpaued^^^ *' dn* 
ir€ssed." , 

RULE XV. 

Adverbs, though they Imve no gorcmment of case, 
tense, he. require an appropnato situation in the sen- 
tence, vi?*. for the most part, before adjectives, after 
verbs active or neuter, ana frequenlly between the auxi- 
liary and the verb : as, " He nia,<:le a very smsiUe tli»- 
course ; he spoke un/iffectedfif and fprdhljn^ and was at- 

tesUivtIu lumd by the wUole assembly." 
. ' p " 
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A few instances of erroneous positions of adverbs m^y 
serve to illustrate Itie rule. '* lie r*iust not expect to 
find study agreeable . always ;" " always agreeable.'* 
*' We alwayn find them ready when we want them ;*' 
** we find them always ready,*' &c. ** Oissertatioas on the 
[ifopliecies which have remarkably been fulfilled;" 
" which' have been rcniarkably.** ** Instead of looking 
contemptuously down on the crooked in mind or in body, 
we should look np thankfully to <iod, who hath made us 
better ;*' ^^ instead of looking down contemptuously ^ &c. 
we should thankfully look up^^^ &c. ** If thou art blessed 
nmturally with a good memory ,>co1itinually exercise it;" 
'* naturally hUssedy'' &C. ** exercise it conthiually.^'* 

Sometimes tlip adverb is placed wkh proipriety before 
tKe verb, or at itome distance after it ; sometinj[es between 
the two auxiliaries; 'and sometimes after ihem both; as 
in the following examples. ** Vice always creeps by de- 
grees, and insensil^y twines around us those concealed 
fetters, by which we are at \^A completely bound." *' He 
encouraged the English Barons to carry their opposition 
farther.'*'* " They compelled him to declare that he would 
abjure the realm fur ever ;*' instead of, " to carry far- 
mer th«ir opposition;'' and ** to abjure for ever tlie realm.^ 
** He has ^ci/crti% been reckoned an honest man." ** The 
book may always be had at such a place ;" in preference 
to *' bas been generally;" and *' may be always." " These 
rules will be clearly unvlcr.^tood, after they have been dt 
ItgffHtly ?itudieJ," are preferable to, '* These rules %vill 
clevriy be understood, after they have dtligently been 
studied. '* 

F<*om the preceding remarks and examples, it appears 
that no exact and determinate rule can be given for the 
placing of adverb?*, on all occasions, l^he general rule 
may be of consiuerable use ; but the easy How and |^r* 
flfiicuity.of the phfase, are the things which ought to be 
cbiefiy regarded- 

The atHerb there is often, used as an expletive, or as 
a word that adds nothing t^ the sense ; in which case it 
precede* the verb and the nominative noun : as, ** There 
IS a perscn at the door ;" '* There are some thieves in 
4he house ;" which would be as well, or t>etter, express* 
^ by ssiyingy *' A person is at the door ^'^ ** Some thte?«t 
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are in the houte^^' Sometimeff. it is maile use ofto mre 
a (>inall degree of eitiphasis to the sentence : as, *' nert 
was a man sent from God, whoi^e name was Jahn> 
When it is applied in its strict sense, it principally fol- 
lows the verb and the nominative case: as, ''The man 
ftands there. ^* 

I, The adverb never generally precedes the verb : as/ 
" 1 never was there ;'* " He never comes at a proper 
time." When an auxiliary is used, it is placed indifler- 
ently, either before or after this adverb : as, ** He was 
never seen (or never wa^ seen) to langh from that time.*' 

Kever seems to he improperly used in the following 
passages. ** Ask me never so much dowry and giA/* ** If 
1 make my hands never so clean.'' " Charm he never 
so wisely. ' The word '• ervei^^ would be more suitable 
to the 4ense« 

S. In imitation of the French idiom, the adverb of 
place 7»here^ is often used instead of the pronoun relative 
aind a pre|)osition. *^ They iramed a protestation, where 
they repeated all their former claims ;^' i. e. ** m wnkh 
they repeated." '^ The king was still determined to mn 
forwards, in the same course where he was already, by 
his freciptate career, too fatally advanced ;*' i. e. '*tii 
which he was." But it would be better to avoid this mode 
of expression. 

The adverbs hence^ thence^ and whence, imply a prepo* 
sition ; for they signify, '' from this place, from that place, 
from what place.'* It seems, therefore, strictly speaking, 
to be improper tc join a preposition virith them, because 
it is superfluous : as, **• This is the leviathan, from whence ' 
ihe wits of our age are said to borrow their %venpons ;*' 
'* An ancient author prophesies from hence." But the 
origin of these words is little attended to, and the pre* 
position frmn so often used in construction with them, 
that the omission of it, in many cases, would seem stiff, 
and be disagreeable. 

The adverbs here, there, where, are often improperly ap 
plied to verbs signifying motion, instead of the adverbs 4^ 
ther, thither, whither: as, '* He came here hastily ;" "They 
rode there with speed."' They should be, " He came 
kaher ;'' •< They rode thither,'^ kc 

3 We have some examples of adverbs beipg uaed for 
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vibfltantiTeft » ^* in 1$87, he erecteii it itfto a cotnmQqity of 
regulars, since when^ it has begun to increase in those 
countries as: a religious order f''^ i.e. ^'^ since wliifk tin^ ** 
* A little ivhile and 1 shall not see you ;*' i. e. '* a skori 
titue*^* ^' It is worth their while ;" i, c. **• it deserves their 
time and paius/' But this use of the word rather suits 
familiar than grave style. The same -may be said of the 
{ihrase, *' To do. a thing anyhow ;^' i. e. ^'in any manner;*' 
or, ''^ ioiMhow i*^ i.e. ''in some manner.*' "Somehow^ 
worthy as these people are» they are under the intluence 
of prejudice." 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives, in English, destroy one another, or 
are eouivalent to an affirmative : as, " Nor did they not 

C^^iceive bim ;" that is, *' they did perceive him." " His 
mgua^e, iboiigh inele^nt,is notutigrammalical ;*^ tbs^t 
iSy '^ it IS gramraaticaL ' 

It is better to expi^ss an a/Hrmation, by a regular afKr* 
wative, than by two separate nc^gatii^es, as in the former 
centelice : but when one of the negatives is joined to 
another word, as in the latter Sentence, the two negatives 
form a pteasing and delicate variety of expression. 

Some writers have improperly employed two negatives 
instead of one ; as in the following instances : '' 1 nevei 
did repent oC doing good, nor shall not no\v ;'* ^^nor shall 
I fMW.'* •' Never no imitator grew up to his author :" 
*^ never did any^'* &c. >M cannot ^y no n^eans allow him 
wlwit his^argument must prove ;^* *' I cannot by any means,** 
&c. or, *' I can by no meuns^' '' Nor let no comlbrter ap- 
{NToach roe ;*'' " nor let -flwy comforter/' &c. **• Nor is dan- 
ger ever apprehended in such a government, no more 
than we commonly apprehend danger from thunder or 
earthquakes :*' it should be^ *^ any more.'' ** Ariosto, Tasso, 
Galileo, no t/iore than Raphael, were not born in republics.'' 
^* ^either AHosfcoy Tasso, nor Galileo^ anymore than 
Ka|»hiel, was born in a republic.'* 

RVIjE xvil 

Pr^oaitioiw govern the objective case ' as, *\ I have 



beard a good cbaracter ^fhtr ;'^ " From km tliat i« 
needy tuin not away ;" " A word to the wise is sutticient 
for them ;" " We may be good and happy withoui 
riches'^* 

The ilollowing are examples of the nominative case be-< 
mg used instead of the objective. '^ Who servesi thou un- 
der ?" ^* Who do you speak to ?'* ** We are stiil much al 
a loss who civil power belongs to :'' '* Who dost thou ask- 
(otI** '^ Asscciate not with those who none can speak- 
well of/' In all these places U ought.to'be^* wAoj/i " 
See JVote 1. 

The prepositions to and/or are often understoo«1, chiefly 
before the pronouns : as, ** Give me the book ;" ** Get 
me some paper ;'' that is,^** to me ; for me." ** Wo is me ;'' 
i. e. *< to me." *' He was banished £ngland;" i. e. ^^from 
England;" 

r. The preposition is often separated from the relative 
which it governs ;. as, " Whom wilt thou give it to ?" in 
stead of, '* 7o vohom wilt thou give it ?" '* He Is an authoi. 
whom I am much delighted with ;" " The world is too po 
lite to .shock authors with a truth, which generally thcii 
bookseller's are the first that inform them oC"^ This is an 
idiom to which our language is strongly inclined ; it prer. 
vails in common conversation, and suits- very. well with the 
familiar style in writing: but the placing of the prepot^ir 
tion before the relative, is more graceful, as well as more 
perspicuous, and agrees much better with the solemn and 
elevated style. 

2. Some writers separate the preposition from its noni^ 
in order to connect different prepositions with the same 
noun : as, '* To suppose the zodiac and planets to be 
efficient of, and antecedent f^, themselves." This^ whe« 
ther in the familiar or the solemn style, is always inele- 
gant, and should generally^ he avoided. In forms of law, 
and the like, where fulness and exactness of expression 
nrust take place of etery other consideration^ it may b« 
admitted. 

3. Different relations, and diiferent senses, must be 
expressed by different preposition?, though in conjunction, 
frith the same verb or adjective. Thus we say, *' te. 
COBV^RW 9Uh a person* Mpo» a Bubjeet, in a.boiise» 4^^* 

P « 
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We jilso Bzy^ ^* We are disappointed qf a thing/' vbea 
we caoBOt get it, ** andctisappoiDtedin it,^' when w^ have 
it, and dnd it does not answer our expectations. But two 
diiferenl prepositions must be improper in the sanie^con- 
stracUon, and in the same sentence : as, ** The combat 
bettoten thirty French agmmt twenty English/' 

In some cases, it is dif]^cult to say, to which of two pre- 
positions the preference is to be given, as both are used 
promiscuously^ and custom has not decided in favonr of 
either of them. We say, •' Expert at," and *^ expert in 
a thing.*' '* Eipert at finding a remedy for his mistakes f*" 
** Expert in deception.*' 

When prepositions are subjoined to noutia, they are 
generally the same that are subjoined to the verbs from 
which the nouns are derived .* as, *' A compliance wtVA," 
** to comply with ;" ** A disposition to tyranny," *' disposed 
to tyrannize/' 

4. As an accurate and appropriate use of the preposi- 
tion is of great importance, we shall select a considera- 
ble number of examples of impropriety, in the applica- 
tion o( this part of speech. 

Is?, With respect to the' preposition of—*' He is Resolved 
of going to the Persian court ;" " on going," te. ** He 
was totally dependent of the Papal crown ;" '* on the Pa- 
pal," iic/ " To call of a person," and ** to wait of him,'* 
" o» a person," &c. " He was eager of recom>nending it 
to his fellow citizens," ** in recommending/' &c. Of is 
sooetimes omitted, and sometimes inserted, after worthy : 
as^ " It IS worthy observation," or, '* of observation." 
Bot it would have t»een better omitted in the following 
sentenceiii. ** The emulation, who should serve their 
country best, no longer subsists among them, but of who 
should obtain the most lucrative command." '^ The rain 
bath been &lhng of a long time^" ^^ falling a long time." 
** It is situation chiefly which decides of the fortune and 
characters of men:** *• decides the fortune," or, " can- 
ceming tlie fortune." •* He fouftd the greatest difficulty 
of H ""iting ;" ** in writing." " It might have given me a 
greater taste of its antiquities." A taste ef a thing implies 
actual etijoyment of it; but a taste /or it, implies only ft 
capacity for enjoyment. " This had a much greater 
^H%ra of iiicittng him, thnn tn^ regard %ft^r hi^ f«tliti^ 
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cdmrnands ;^ ^ share^tn inctthig,'* toA ** r«gtvd 16 hil A* 

2d, With respect to the prepositidos to nndfor."^* Ydu 
hare bestowed your favours to the most deserriDg per- 
sons f^ *^ vpofi the .most deserving," &c. '^ He accuseil 
the ministers for betraying the Dutch 2'\ '* of having be- 
trayed." " His abhorrence to that superstitious figure ;'* 
••ojr that," &c. "A great change to. the better;" "/©r 
the better.'' " Your prejudice to my cause ;" " agctuul*^^ 
*' The English wer« very different people then to what, 
they are at present ;" ^^from what," iStc. " la compli** 
ance to the declaration ;" '*- wiih^^^ ^c. *^ It 'a more than 
they thought for ;" ** thought ij/l" ** There is no need- 
for it ;'* " 0f it.'' For is superfluous ia th^ phrase, 
^* More than he knows fc r." *' No discouragement £)r 
the authors to proceed ;" *' to the authors," i^c. *' It was 
perfectly incompliance to sonte pcrsoas ;'* *' wuhJ*^ ** The 
wisest princed need not think it any diminuuen to their 
greatness, or derogation to their sufficiency,. *o rely upon 
counsel ;"' **^ diminution of/^ and •• dr^rogatton fromJ* 

3d, With respect to the prepositions mth aaajd upon.*^ 

* Reconciling himself with the king." ** Those thingt 
which have the greatest resembhoce with each other« 
frequently differ the most" ** That such rejection should 
be consonant with our common nature.'* *^ ConformabJe 
with," &c. '* The history of Peter is agreeabio with 
the sacred texts." In all the above instances, it Ahoukl be# 
** io," inste^ad of " Tmtk.^* '• It is a use that perhaps I 
should not have thought on ;" " thought of." ' " A greater 
quantity may be taken from the heap, without making aiijr 
sensible alteration upon it ;" *' in it" *v Intrusted to pem 
sons on whom the parliament could confide ;'' *^ in whom*" 
•* He was made much on at Argos;" ** iftuch of." **If 
policy can prevail upon force ;" ** over fiwce* ** I ^ 
likewise dissent with the examiner ;? ^^fr^mJ* 

4th, With respect to the preposition^ ul, fr0m^ &€ >■■■ 
" They should be infojrmed in some pjirts of his chareo* 
ter ;" ** about ^^ or, " conrcmtng." *' Upon such Occasion! 
as fell into their cognieanc^ j" " viufer.", " That variehr 
of factions into which we are still engaged ;" " in which.'' 
•* To restore myself into the favour ;** " to ihe fevotfr." 

* Could he have profited from twefilUBd- 4t \mw m 6m ^ 
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**ty.** n*om $%ew^8 io he taperflaous »fter /ori&earf t^M^ 
♦* He could not forbear from appointing tiie pope,'' &c. 
•* A strict observance after times and fashions ;" '* o/'times/' 
** The character which we may bow value, ourselves by 
drawing ;" " upon drawing.'* ** Neither of theiu shall 
make me swerve out of the path;" **/rdm the patb.'V 
** Ye blind guides, which s^train at a gnat, and swallow a 
camel ;'' it ought to be, ^< which strain ou/a g^at, or tak« 
ft gnat out of the Uquor by straining it.'' The impro- 
priety of the preposition has wholly destroyed the qiesm* 
ing of the phrase. 

The prei>o9ilion among generally implies a number of 
things. It cannot be. properly used in conjunction with 
the word ^very^ which is in the singular number: as, 
*♦ Which is found among every species of liberty ;" '* The 
opinion seems to gain ground among every body." 

5. The proposition to i^ made use of before nouns of 
place, when they follow verbs and participles of motion : 
as, <* I wenKo Loudon ;** " I am goingto town." But the pre- 
position at is generally used after the neuter verb to ^c: as, 
*• 1 have been ar London ;" ^* I was at the place appoint- 
ed ;" •* I shall be at Paris." We likewise say : '* He 
touched, an'ived cct any place*" The preposition in is 
set before countries, cities, and large towns : ns^ '* He 
lives in France, in London, or in Birmingham/' But be- 
fore villages, single houses, and cities which are in dis* 
tant countries, Mi is used ; as, ^ He Iri'es at Hackney ;" 
" He resides at Montpelier.'* 

It is a matter of indifference with respect to the pro- 
noun cnt another^ whether the preposition of he placed 
between ♦he two parts of it, or before them both. We 
pnay- say,'** They 'were jealous of one another;" or, 
♦• They werf jealous one of another ;■' but perhaps the 
former is better. 

Participles are frequently used as prepositions ; a«. ex* 
cepfing, respecting, touching^, concerning, according 
*• They were all in fault except or excepting him*" 

RUr.E XVlIL 

^ Coi»jui\ctions connect the same moods and tenses of 
t«Brba^ and cage s of nouns and pronouns : 9% ^* C^dour 
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htobe ftpprbvea Hn* fracHmd:^^ " If thou smccrdj 
desire^ and earnestly pursue virtue, she w%& ftssureclJy 
6c found by tliee, mid prove a rich rewiitl ;*' ** Tbi 
master tauglit her and me to write ;" ** ife and the were 
school fellows."* 

\ A few examples of inaccuracy respecting this mie may 
further display i^s utility. " If he prefer^ virtuous life, 
and is sincere in his professions, he will succeed ;" *' if 
he prefers^*'* " To deride the miseries of the unhappy, 
is inhuman ; atid wanting compassion towards them, is 
VQchristran ;" *' and to n^nf compassion." *' The |Miriia<r 
ment addressed the king, and has been prorogvied the 
same day ;" ^' and wa» prorogued." *' His wealU> and 
him bid adieu to each other;*' '' and keJ^ '* HeentreateU 
us, my comrade and I, to live harmopiously ;" " comrade 
and jrtc.''* *' My sister and her were on good, terms ;'^ 
" and she,^ ** We often overlook the blessings which are 
in our possession, and are searching after those which 
are out of our reach r'^ it ought to be, ** and search after.** 
1. Conjunctions are, indeed, frequently made to conoect 
different moods and tenses of verbs : but in these instances 
the uotpinative' mustgenerally^ifiiot always, foe repeated, 
which is not necessary, thongh it may be done, under the 
construction to which the rule refers, Wemaysav, ** He 
lives temperately, and he should live temperate!} ;" ** H« 
fnay return^ but he wilt not continue ;" ** She laoas proud, - 
though she is now humble :^' but it is obvious., that in such 
cases, the nominative ought to be repeated ; and that, by 
this means, the latter membem of these sentences are ren* 
dered not so strictly dependent on the preceding^ as those 
are which come under the rule. When, in the progress of 
a sentence, we pass from the affirmative to th^ negative 
form, or from the negative to the affirmative, the subject 
or nominative is always resumed : as, " He is rich, but he 
is not respectable." " He is notrich, but he is respect- 
able." Thiere appears to be, in general, equal reason for 
repeating the nominative, and resuming the subject, when 
tlie course of the sentence vs diverted by a change of th^ 

* Tin? nile refers an)v to noun and proDomM, wmea luve the tMot ^wHf | 
«r reUtiofi, with repaid to otbcr.faiii of tbo KOtforo. 
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mood or tense. The following senteiicef maj therefore 
be improved. '^Anger glancea into the breast of a wi»e 
man, but will rest onl^ in the bo»oni of fools ;^* *^ butrcxU 
ouly ;'.' or, " but it xtiU rest only." ** Virtue is praised by 
many, and would be desired also, if her worth were really 
known ;" *'and she would." *' The world begins to recede, 
acd will (toon disappear ;" ** and tlr with*' See the OctaTO 
Grammar^ Hule xviii. 

RULE XIX. 

Some conjunctions require the indicative, some the 
subjunctive mood, after tliem. It is a general rale, that 
when something contingent or doubtful is implied, the 
subjunctive ought to be used : as, "/^/ were to write, 
be would not regard it ;" " He will not he pardoned, 
untcjin he repent ^ 

Conjunctions that are of a positive and absolute na- 
ture require the indicative mood. ^' Jls virtue aduatices^ 
so vice recedes ;" ** He is healthy, because he is tempe- 
rate," 

The coniunctions, t/", though^ unless^ easeepi^ vehetiter^ &e* 
^ne rally require the subjunctive mood after them : 9a^**Jf 
thou be afflicted, repine not ;" *^ Though he s/ayme, yet 
will I trust in him;^^ *^ He cannot be clean, unless he ivush 
himself;" '< No power, except itircre grven from above ;" 
^' PVhelher it tcere 1 or thoy, 60 we preach.". But even 
these conjunctions, when the sentence does not imply 
> doubt, admit of the indicative : as, ^' Tliovich-he is poor, he 
i^ contented."— ^e sttlffunctive moody p, 68, cwd pages 133, 

The ibllowing example may, in some measure, serve to 
' illustrate the distinction between the subjunctive and the 
indicative moods. ** Though he were divinely inspired, and 
spoke therefore as the oracles of God, with supreme ^autho- 
rity; though he Tr-ere endued with supernatural powers^ and 
could, therefore, have confirmed the truth of v^hat he ut- 
tered, by miracles ; yet, in compliance w»th the way i«^ 
which human nature and reasonable creatures are usually 
wrought upon, he reasoned." That our Savionr was di- 
vindly inspired, and enduec) with supernatural pcwen»,are 
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poskious that are here taken for granted; as not adroittiP^ 
the ieas-t doubt ; they would thepefore have been better 
expressed in thfr indicative mood : '* Though he was ili* 
vinely inspired ; though he wcls tsndned with snpernataral 
powers.'' The subjunctive is used in the like improper 
manner in the following example : "' Though he were a {»on^ 
yet learned he obedience., by the things which hesu/iered/' 
But, in a similar passage, the indicative, with great propri* 
ety, is employed to the same purpose ; ''^ Though he va« 
rich, yet far your sakes he became poor.'* 

1* Lest^ and UicA^ annexed to a command preceding, iie« 
cessarily require the subjimctire mood; as, *'Lovr nol 
sleep, leH thou ci^i^e to poverty ;'' '* Reprove not a scordft* 
er, Uat hekke thee ;^' '' Take heed that thou speak not td 
Ja'Tob." 

IJ vf'iiXx but ibllowing it, when futurity is denoted, re* 
quires the subjnnCtive mood : as, ^*' If he do but touch th^ 
liills, they shall sm^ke ;V '' j^ he bejfut discreet, he will 
succeed/' But the indicative- ought to he us'ted, on this oc^ 
casion, when future time is. not signitied : as< '' If^ in -this 
expression, he does but jast^ nooflence shonldbe taken ;** 
** ^she is but sincere, I am happy/' The same diistinc* 
tion applies to the following forms of expression : ** If he 
do submit, it will l)e from necessity ;" " Though he doe$ 
submit, he is not convinced ;'! '^ If thoii do not reward this 
service, he will be discouraged ;" ** If thou dost heartily 
forgive him, endeavour to forget the offence." 

2. In the foUomng instances,^ the conjunction that^ ex 
pressed or understood^ seems to be improperly i«ecompa 
nied with the subiunctive mood. '*5o much she dreaded 
his tyranny, /Acr^ the fate of her friend she dare not lament.'* 
<* He reasoned so artfully that his friends would listen, and 
think [that] he were not wrong." 

3. The same conjunction governing both the indicative 
and the subjunctive moods, in the same sentence, and in 
the. same circumstances, seems to be a gi^at impropriety : 
as in these instances. ^' [f there 6e hut one body of legis* 
lators, it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are oaly Itvo, 
there will want a casting voice." '' (/*a man have a hun 
dred sheep, and one of them i$ gone astray,'' &:c. 

4* Almost all the irregujarities, in the constmction of anj 
laoguage^ b|ive arisen firooi U^ eUifm of toine words 
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which were originally inserted in the sentence, and made 
it regular ; and it is probable, that this has generally been 
the case with respect to the conjunctive A)rm of words 
now in qi»e ; which will appear from the following exam- 
fl&$ ; '^ W^e shall OTertake him though he run ;^' that is 
^* though he should run j" ' ^' Unless he act pnidentljr, he 
will not accomplish his purpose ;" that is, *•*• unless he shall 
"wei prudeatly.'' ^* If he succeed and obiadn his end, he wilJ 
•at be the happier for it ;'' that is, ** If he should succeed 
and should obtain his end.'' Thes^ remarks and examples 
aiii des^pvied to show the original of many of our present 
fOBJuiH^tive forms of expression ; and to enable the student 
19. examio^e the propriety of using them, by tracing the 
words m question to their proper origin and ancient con- 
nexions. But it is necessary to be more particular on this 
ftttbject, smd therefore we shall add a few observations 
■especting it 

That part of the verbi^ich grammarians call the pre- 
•Mftt tense of the subjunctive mood, has a future signiiica* 
tiiH^ This is effected by vaiying the terminations of the 
•econd a^d third persons singular of the indicative ; as will 
fae evident from the following examples : ^* lfthon/)t(/.9per, 
thoq shouldst l»e thankful ;'' '* Unless he study more close- 
ly« he will never be learned.'^ Some writers however 
would express these seniimeuta without those variations ; 
*^ If thou frosptresiy'^ &g. *^ Unless he studies^"*^ &c. : and 
as there is great diversity of practice in thi? point, it is 
proper to offer the learners a few remarks, to assist them 
in distinguishing the right application of these different 
lerms of expression. It may be considered as a role, that 
the changes of termination are necessary, when these two 
circumstances concur: 1st, When the sutrject is of a du- 
bious and contingent nature ; and 2d, When the verb has 
a reference to future time. In the following sentences 
both these circumstances will be found to unite : '* if tho'i 
iniurc another, thou wilt hurt thyself;'' ** He has a hat^ 
heart; and if he continue impenitent,' he roust suffer;' 
'* He will maintain his principles, though he loss his es- 
tate ;'* ^^ Whether he succeed or not, his intention is laud 
able ;" **• If he be not prasperous, he wilt not repine ;** 
*^ Ifil 9Aan smite his servant^ and he die<^^ kc^Hlxod. xxi 
*ti In »U Ae^e ex|UBif lee^ tbe thngp signified by Hm 
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verbs are uncertain, and refer to future time, t^ut in the 
instances which follow, future time i<9 not reierrecf to ; and 
therefore a different construction takes place ; '* if thou 
Hv^Ht virtuously, thou art happy ;" '* Unless he ineam 
what he says, he is douhly faithless;*' ^' If he cdhmM the 
excellen(.e of virtue, he does not regpird her precepts ;^ 
'* 'i'hough he sttuts to be simple and artless, he has deceiv* 
ed us '* *' Whether virtue i« better than rjrnk or wealth, 
admits not of any dispute ;" *' If thou beUevest with all thy 
heart, thou mayst," &c. Acts viii. 37. — Tht re are many 
<«entences, introduced by conjunctions, in which neither 
contint^pncy nor futurity is denoted : as, " Though he ex" 
ccl$ her in knowledge, she far exceeds him in virtue.'^ '* I 
have no doubt of his principles : but if he believes the truths 
of religion, he does not act according to them." 

That both the circumstances of contingency and futurity 
are necessary, as tests of the propriety of altering the ter* 
minations, will \^ evident, by inspecting the following ex- 
amples ; which show that there are instances in which nei- 
ther of the circumstances alone implies the other, (n the 
three exaiAples following, contingency is denoted, Ixut not 
futurity. '^ If he thinks as' he speaks, he may safely be 
trusted." •* If he is now disposed to it, I will perlbrm the 
operation.'* '* He acts uprightly, unless he deceives inc.'* 
ill the following sentences, futurity is signitied, but not 
contingency. *' A« soon as the sun sets^ it will be cooler." 
* As the autumn advances^ these birds will gradually emi- 
grate.* 

Jt appears* from th^ tenor of the examples adduced, that 
the rules above mentioned ma}' be extended to assert* that 
in cases wherein contingency and futurity do not concur, it 
IS not proper to turn the verb frpm it.** signitication of pre* 
sent time, nor to vary its form or termination. The verb 
wonld then be in the indicative mood, whatever conjunc- 
tions might attend it. — If these rules, which seem lo form 
the true distinction between the subjunctive and the indi- 
cative moods in this tense, were adopted and establi?<hiMl in 
practice, we should have, on this point, a principle of ie- 
cision simple and precise, and readily applicable tr ct^'^ry 
case thttmight occur. — It will, doubtless, soinetimee hap- 
pen, that, on this occai(ion, as well as on many other oc- 
casions, ft strict adherence to grammatical mles, ivculd 
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render fiie lan^^e stifT and formal : but when case? of 
this sort occur, it is better to give the expression a differ- 
ent turn, than to violate grammar for tbe sake of ease, or 
even of elegance. See Rule 14, JVote^. 

5. On the form of the auxiliaries in the compound tenses 
of th* subjunctive mood, it seems proper to make a few ob- 
servations. Some writers express themselves in the perfect 
tense as follows : " If thou have determined, ^''e must sub- 
mit :" •* Unless he have consented, the writing will be 
void :" but we believe that few authors of critical sagacity 
write in this manner. The proper form seemstobe, " If 
thou Aas^ determined ; unless he has consented," &c. con- 
fyrmably to what we generally meet with in the Bible : 
" I have surnamed thee, though thou hast not known me." 
Isaiah xlv. 4, 5. ** What is the hope of the hypocrite, 
though he hath gained," &c. Job xxvii. 8. See also Acts 
Slviii. 4. 

6. In the pluperfect and future tenses, we sometimes 
meet with suqh expressions as these ; '' If thou had ap- 
plied thyself diligently, thou wouldst have reaped the ad- 
i^antage ;" '^ Unless thou shall speak the whole truth, w6 
cannot determine ;" " If thou 'zti// undertake the business, 
there is little doubt of success." This mode of express- 
ing the liuxiliarics does not appear to be warranted by the 
general practice of correct writers.. They should be 
kadstj shalt, and wilt : and we find them used in this form, 
in the sacred Scriptures. 

** If thou hadst kn'own,'^ &c. lAtke xix. 47. ** U thoa 
hadst been here," &c. John xi. 21. *< If thou wilt^ thou 
canst make me clean," Matt. viii. 2. See also, ^ Sum. ii. 
27. Matt, xvii. 4. 

7. The second person singular of the imperfect tense 
in the subjunctive mood, is also very frequently varied in 
il3 termination : as, '* if thou loved him truly, thou wouldst 
abey him ;" " Though thou did conform, thou hast gain- 
fd nothing by it." This variation, however, appears to 
*j[« improper. Our present version of the Scriptures, 
uriicb we again refer to, as a good grammatical authority 
\n points of this nature, decides against it* '* If thou 
9.ewest the gift," &c. John iv. 10. "If thou didst receive 
I why dost thou glory ?" &c. 1 Cor. iv. 7. See also Dan. 

.9 22. Bat it V? -Jroper to remark, that the form of thr 
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verb to bcy when used subjUnctiydy in the imperftct 
tense, is indeed very considerably and properly varied 
&om that which it has ia the imperfect of the indicative 
mood: as the learner will perceive by turning to the 
conjugation of that verb. 

8. it may not be superfluous, also to observe, th^tthe 
auxiUaries of the potential mood, when applied to the 
subjunctive, do not change the termination of the second 
person singular. We properly say, '* If thou mayst or 
canst go ;*' " Though thou mightst live ;'* *' Unless thou 
couidst read ;" " If thou wouldst learn ;" and not " If thou 
niay or can go,'* &c. It is sufficient, on this point, to 
adduce the authorities of Johnson and Lowth ; '' If thou 
nhouldst go ;" Johnson^ *' If thou mayst, mightst^ or cauldsl 
love ;" Lowth. Some authors think, that when thai ex- 
presses the motive or end, the termination of these aux- 
iliaries should be varied : as, " I advise thee, that thou 
may beware ;'" '* He checked thee, thai thou shovld no{ 
presume :" but there does not appeax to be any ground 
(or this exception. If the expression of *' condition, 
doubt, contingency," &c does not warrant a change in 
tiie form of these auxiliaries, why should they have it, 
when a motive or end is expressed? The translators ot 
die Scriptures do not appear to have made the dtstinctioii 
contended ibr. '^ Thou builde^t the wall, tfiat thou mayst 
be their king," Nek. vi. 6. ** There is forgiveness with 
tuee, that thou mayst be feared." Psalm cxxx. 4. 

From the preceding observations under this rule, it 
appears, that with respect to what is termed the present 
tense of any verb, when the circumistances of contingency 
%nd futurity conCnr, it is proper to vary the terminations, 
of the second and third persons singular ; tliat without 
the concurrence of those circumstances, the terminations- 
should not be altered ; and that the verb and the auxilia- 
ries of the three past tenses, and the auxiUaries . of the 
firat future, undergo no alterations whatever : except the 
imperfect of the verb to 6e, which, in cases denoting con- 
tingency, is varied in all the persons of the singular num"" 
ber. See page 82. The Note, 

After perusing what has been advanced on this subject, 
it will be natural for the student to inquire, what is the 
extent of the subjunctive mood ? . Some g^immi riant 
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think it extends only to what in called the present tenne 
of verbs getierallj' uiidnr the circuinstvnces of contin- 
gency and futurity ; and to the imperfect tense of the 
verb to 6e, when it denotes contingency, &.C.: because in 
these tenses only, the form of the verb admits of varia- 
tion ;■ and they suppose that it is variation merely which 
constitutes the distinction of moods. It is the opinion ol 
other grammarians, (in which opinion we concur,), that, 
besides the two cases just mentioned, all verbs in the 
three past, and the two future tenses, are in the subjunc- 
tive mood, when they denote contingency or uncertainty, 
though they have not any change of termination \ and 
that, when contingency is not signified, the verb, through 
all these tive tenses, belongs to the indicative mood, what- 
ever conjunction may attend it. They think, that the 
definition and nature of the subjunctive mood, have no 
reference to change of termination, but that they refer 
merely to the mannei^ of the being, action, or passion, 
signified by the verb ; and that the subjunctive! mood may 
as properly exist without a variation of the. verb, as the 
infinitive mood, which has no terminations different from 
those of the indicative. The decision of this point may 
not, by some grammarians, be thought of much conse- 
quence. But the rules which ascertain the propriety of 
varying, or not varying, the terminations of the verb, 
will certainly be deemed important. These niles may be 
well observed, without a uniformity of sentiment respect- 
ing the nature and limits of the subjunctive mood. For 
further remarks on the subject, see pages 72, 76 — 78 
94 — 96. 100—102.* 
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ih-'it of H^sieuiug to the dni tel«*e of tlie nihjiinctive, two fbnns; 1st, that 
which '*impl>* denotes ooiifin^eucy: as ^* If he dtdrts it, J will perform tlie 
q)pration :*' that i?, •* If he wii*' hmn9 it ;" 2dly, that which denotes both coo- 
tw^Ptiry and fntnrity ; ap, " JflM; ikmrt it, I will perform the Ofteration ;** that 
i«, ** If he should htriq/ltr desin* iL** This' last theory of tliemiHjiinctiveiDood, 
rlainw tiie uHTit of rendering the whole system of the moods consistent anc 
ncular; of beutg more coyfomnble tian aiiy other, to the definitimi of tlit 
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9. Some conjunctions have correspondent conjunctions 
belonging to them, either expressed or understood # ai^ 

Ist, Though, — yety tievertheless : as, ** Though he was 
rich, yet for our sakes he became poor." <' l%ough pow 
erful, he was meek." 

2d, Whether^-'-or . gts, " Whethet he will go or not, I 
cannot tell." 

3d, Either — or: as, "I will either send it, or bring it 
myself." 

4th, Neither — nor : as, ** Neither he nor I am able to 
compass it." 

6th, As — m : expressing a comparison of equality : as 
'* She is as amiable as her sister ; and a$ much re- 
spected." 

6th, As — so : expressing a comparison of equality : as, 
*• As the stars, «o shall thy seed be." 

7th, As — so : expressing a comparison of quality : as* 
** As the one dieth, so dieth the other." '^ As he reads, 
they read." 

8th, So — as : with a i^erb expressing a comparison of 
quality : as, '* To see thy glory, sojbu I have se/en the« 
in the sanctuary." 

9th, So — as: with a negative and an adjective express- 
ing a comparison of quantity: as, ** Pompey was not 90 
great a general as Caesar, nor so great a man." 

10th. So — that: expressing a consequence : as, **He 
wa^ so fatigued, that he could scarcely nioire.'* 

The conjunctions or and nor may often be used, with 
nearly equal propriety. *' The king', whose character 
was not sufliciently vigorous, nor decisive, assented to 
the measure." In this sentence, or would perhaps have 
been better : but, in general, nor seems to repeat the 
negation in the former part, of the sentence, and there- 
fore gives more emphasis to the expression. 

1 0. Conjunctions are often improperly used, both singly 
aH in pairs. The following are examples of this impro- 
priety. " The relations are so uncertain, as that they 
require a great deal of examination :" it should be, *^t/uu 
they require/' &c. " There was no man so sanguine, 

Rfi^anctive , and of not referrin|; to th« indicative incxxl fbmn of eninniiii, 
which ill accord with lis simplicity and nature. Perha^n thb tLooiT will hnme 
■ «tirt eiftnuoaUoa. 

Of 
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who di() not apprehend some ill consequences :" it ought 
10 1)0, ^*' ^o sanguine as not to apprehend," &lc. ; or, ^' no 
man, how sangpiiine soever, who tlid not," &c. *< To 
trust in him is no more but to acknowledge bis power." 
«* This is no other but the gate of paradise." In both 
these instances, but should be ^lan. *^ We should suffi- 
ciently weigh the objects of our hope ; whether they are 
such as we may reasonably expect, from them what they 
propose," &c. It ought to be, " that we may reasonably,** 
kc. *^ The dnke had not behaved with that loyalty as 
he ought to have done ;" *' with which he ought." ** In 
the order as they he in his preface :" it should be, '' in 
order as they lie ;" or. '* in the order in which they lie." 
** Such sharp repHes that cost him his life ;'' ** as cost 
him," &c. " If he were truly that scarecrow, as he is 
now commonly painted ;" " siich a scarecrow," k,c. ** I 
wish I could do that justice to his. memory, to obhgethe 
painters," itc. ; " d such justice as to oblige, "iic. 

There is a peculiar neatness in a sentence beginning 
with the conjunctive form of a verb. " Were there no 
difterence, there would be no choice." 

A double conjunctive^ in two correspondent clauses of 
% sentence, is sometimes made use of: as, ^^ liad he done 
ihi^, he had escaped ;" *' Had the limitations on the pre- 
rogative been, in his time, quite fixed and<:ertain, his in- 
tegrity Aa'* made him regard as sacred, the boundaries of 
the constitution." The sentence in the common form 
would have read thus : ^^ If the hmitations on the prero- 
gative had been, &c. his integrity would have made him 
regard," &c. , ^ . _ 

The particle as, when it is connected with the pronoun 
such, has the force jof a relative pronoun : as, '^ Let such 
as presume to advise others, look well to their own con- 
duct ," which is equivalent to, *' Let them who presume 
&c. But when used by itself, this particle is to be con* 
side red as a conjunction or perhaps as an adverb. See 
the Krv. 

Our language wants a conjunction adapted to famibar 
«tyl«» equivalent to iMtwithstanding* The words for aU 
.thai^ seem to be too low. ** The word was in the mouia 
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of every one, but, for all that, the subject may still be a 
secret." 

In regard that is solemn and antiquated; because would 
do much better in the ibliowing sentence. *' it cannot 
be otherwise, in regard tbit the French prosody differs 
from that of every other language." 

The word except [^ far preferable to other than, *' It 
admitted of no effectual cure other than amputation." 
Except is also to be preferred to all 6ut» ** They were 
happy all but the stranger.*** 

In the two following phrases, the conjunction as is im* 
properly omitted ; ** Which nobody presumes, or is so san- 
guine A to liope.V ^* I must, however, be so just a to 
own." 

The conjunction <^ is oflen properly omitted, and un* 
derstood ; as, ^ I beg you would come to me ;" ** See thoa 
do it not ;" instead of *' that you would," '* that thou do." 
But in the following and many similar phrases, this con* 
junction were much better inserted . * Vet it is reason 
the memory of their virtues remain to posterity." it should* 
be, " yet it iii^just that the memory," &c. 

RULE XX. 

When the qualities of different things are cotnpared, 
the latter noun or pronoun is not governed by the con- 
junction than or €ts^ but agrees with the verb, or is go- 
verned by the verb or the preposition, expressed or un- 
derstood : as, " Thou ail wiser than 1 ;'* that is, " than 
lam." " They loved him more than me ;" i. e. " more 
than tbey loved me." "Tlie sentiment is well expressed 
by Plato, but much better by Solomon than bim ;" that 
is, " than by him."* 

The propriety o impropriety of many phrases, in the 
preceding as well as in some other forms, may be discover- 
ed, by supplying the words that are not expressed ; whick 
will be. evident from the following instances of erroneous 
construction. <' He can read better tlian me." ^' He is 
as good as herl" " Whether I be present or no." •* Who 
did this ? Me." By supplying the words understood in 

• Set tbe TVnCl, <v a«7 Mbn^tMot «dm<»af tlie K<7; ftvteas. TW.ll^ 
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•fic.h of these phrases, their impropriely and goTcrning 
rule will appear : as, *' Better than I can rea3 ;"' ** As good 
a? i(be lit ;" " Present or not present ;'* '* I did it.*' 

t By not attending to this rule, many errors have been* 
committed: a number of which is.subjoined, as a further 
caution and direction to the learner. '* Thou art a much 
greater loser than me by his death.'* -^' She suffers 
hourly more than me.'* ** We contributed a third more 
than the Dutch, who were obliged to the same proportion 
more than us.*' **King Charles, and more than him, the 
duke and the popish faction, were at liberty to form new' 
schemes.*' " The drift of all his sermons was, to pre- 
pare the Jews for the reception of a prophet mightier tlian 
him, and whose shoes he was not worthy to bear.'* *' It 
was not the work of so eminent an author, as hiin to whom 
it was tirst imputed." '^ A. stone is heavy, and the 
sand weighty ; but a fooPs wrath is heavier than them 
bcth." *^ if the king give us leave, we may perform the 
office as well as them that do." In these passages it 
onehi to be, ** /, we, Ae, (hey, respectively." 

When the relative who immediately follows than, it 
seems to form an exception to the 20th rule ; tor in that 
connexion, the relative must be in the objective case ; 
as. '' Alfred, than whom, a greater king never reigned/* 
&c. ** Beelzebub, <^n wham, Satan excepted, none 'higher 
sat," &c. It is remarkable that in such instances, if the 
personal pronoun were used, it would bx* in the nomina- 
tive case ; as, *• A greater king never reigned thnn Ac,** 
that is, \' than he wa9.** '' Beelzebub, than he,*' &c. ; that 
is, ** than he $at,^* The phrase Uian whom, is; however, 
avoided by the best modern writers. 

RULE XXL 

To avoid disagreeable repetitions, and to express our 
ideas in few words, an ellipsis, or omission of some 
words, is frequently admitted. Instead of saying, '*He 
was a learned man, he was a wise man, and he was a 
good man ;" we make ur.e of the ellipsis, and say, " He 
was ja learned, wise, and good man. 

When the omission of words would obscure the sen- 
t^s^ie, weaknii its forcn^ or be sltendrd with an im 
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propriety, they must be expressed. In the sentence, 
" We are apt to love who love us," the word them should 
be supplied. ," A beautiful field and trees,-' is »iot pro- 
per language. It should be, '* Beautiful fields and 
trees;" or, ** A beautiful field and fine trees.'' 

Almost all compounded sentences are more or less ellip- 
tical;, some examples of which. may be seen ander tba 
different parts of speech.. 

1. The ellipsis of the article is thus used; ** A man, 
woman, and child :" that is, '* a man, a woman, and a 
child." '' A house and garden ;" that is, ^* a house and 
a garden.'* *' The sun and moon ;" that is, '* the sun 
and the moon." '* The day and hour ;" that is, *' the day 
and the hour.** In all these instances, the article being 
once e|[pressed, the repetition of it becomes unnecessary. 
There is, however, an exception to this observation, 
when some pecnliar emphasis requires a repetition ; aa 
in the following sentence. ** Not only the year, but the 
day and the hour.^' In this case, the ellipsis otMhe last 
article would be improper. When a different form of the 
article is requisite, the article is also properly repeated ' 
as, *' a house and art orchard ;'' instead of, " a house and 
orchard.'* 

2. The noun is frequently omitted in the follpwing man- 
ner. *' The laws of God and man ;'* that is, *' the laws of 
God and the laws of man.** In some very emphatical ex- 
pressions, the ellipsis should not be used : as, '* Christ the 
power of God, and the wisdom of God ;** which is more 
emphatical than, *' Christ the power and wisdom of God.'* 

3. The ellipsis of the adjective is used in the following 
vanoer. '* A delightful garden and orchard ;** that is, 
^* a delightful garden and a delightful orchard ;'* '^ A 
little man and woman ;" that is, *^ A little man and a lit- 
tle woman.'* > In such elliptical expressions as these, the 
adjective ought to have exactly the same signification* 
and to be quite as proper^ when joined to the latter sub- 
stantive as to the former ; otherwise the ellipsis shpuld not 
be admitted. 

Sometimes the ellipsis is improperly applied to nouns of 
differeoi nambeiw : as* *^ A magnificent house and gar 
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dent/* In thit case it is better to use another adjectire ; 
iu, *^ A magnitjcent house and tine gardens.** 

4. The fulloiving is the ellipsis of the pvonovn. '^ I love 
and fear bim ;" that is, '< 1 love him, and 1 ieai* him.*' 
•* My house and lands ;" that is, " my house and my 
lands.** In these instances the ellipsis may take place 
with propriety ; but if we would be more express and em- 
phatical, it must not be used : as, *' His friends and his 
foes ;" *' My sons and my daughters.'* 

In some .of the common forms of speech, the relative 
pronoun is usually omitted : as, ^' This is the man they 
love ;'' instead of, ** This is the man whom they love." 
" These are the goods they bought ;" for, " These are 
the goods which they bought.'' 

In compter sentences, it is much better to have the re- 
lative pronoun expressed : as it is more yjroper to say, 
*' The posture in which 1 lay/* than, ** In the posture I 
lay :** ''* The horse on which 1 rode, fell down ;" than 
•* The horse I rode, fell dgwn." 

The antecedent and the relative connect the parts of a 
sentence together, and, to prevent obscurity and confu* 
fion, should answer to cabh oth^r with great elcactness. 
*^ We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
Aeen.** Here the ellipsis is manifestly improper, and 
ought to be supplied : as, *' We speak that xi'hich we do 
know, and testify tbiAt which we have seen." 

5. The ellipsis of the verb is used in the following in- 
stances. ** The mAn was old and crafty ;" that is, *' the 
man was old, and the man was crafty." ** She was young, 
and beautiful, and good ;" that is, *' She was young, she 
was beautiful, and she was good." '* Thou art poor, and 
wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked." If we 
would till up the ellipsis in the last sentence, thou art 
ought to be repeated before each of the at^ertives. 

If, in such enumeration, we choose to point out one pro- 
petty above the rest, that property must be (>laccd last, 
and the ellipsis supplied: as, ''She is .young and beauti- 
ful, and she is good." 

** I went to see and hear him ;" that is, " T went to see 
and I went to hear him." In this instance there is not only 
an ellipsis of the governing yerb Iwcntj hut Hke wise oftho 
iiga of the i»£aitire iAovd» which is goremed by it 
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Do, did^ havty hac^y ^ihall^ voill^ ffuz^, ^nighty and the re«t' 
df the auxiliaries oi'the cotnpoinid tens^es, are frequentl**- 
aseil alone, to /pare tlie repetition of the verb: as, ** he 
rtgardd his word, but thou dost not :*' i. e. ** dost not re* 
ganl it." " We succeeded, but they did not ;" " did no 
succeied." '^ 1 have learned my task, but thou hast not ;* 
*'*' hast not learned/' ** They must, and they «hall be (. jn« 
ished ;" that is, *^ they must be punished." See the Key. 

6. Tlie ellipsis of the adverb is used in the following 
tiiJiner. '* He spoke and acted wisely ;" that is, <' He 
spoke wisely, and he acted wisely." *'*' Thrice 1 went and 
offered my service ;" that is, ^' Thrice I went, and thrice 
I oflfered my service." 

7. The ellipsis of the »/7re/)onWcn, as well as of the verb 
is seen in the tbllowinf; instances : ** He went into the ab 
beysj halls, and public buildings ;" that is, '^ he went intc 
the abbeys, he went into the hails, and he went into the 
public buildings." *^ I le also went through all the streets 
and lanes of the city ;" that is, *' Through all the streets, 
and through ali the lanes,'' he, *' He spoke to every man 
and woman there," that is,/' tn every man and to every 
woman." *' This?' day, next month, last year ;'* that is, ** on 
this day, in~ the next month, in the last year ;" '* The Lord 
do that which seemeth him good ;" that is, ** which seem- 
eth Zohim.'' 

8. The ellipsis of the conjunction is as follows : ** Thej 
confess the power, wisdom, goodness, and love, of theii 
Creator ;" i. e. ** the power, and wisdom, and goodness, 
ind love of," Aic. ** Though I love him, I do not flatter 
him," that is, '' Though i love him, yd 1 do not flatter 
him." 

9. The ellipsis of the interjection is not very common ; it, 
however, is sometiipes used : as, "*' Oh ! pity and shame !'* 

hat is, '' Oh pity ! Oh shame I" 

As the ellipsis occurs in almost every sentence in the 
English language, numerous examples of it might be giv- 
en ; but only a few more can be admitted here. 

In the following instance there is a very considerable 
one : "He will often argue, that if this part of our trade 
were well cultivated, we shoul4 gain from one nation ; 
and if another, from another ;*' that is» *' He will oAen 
aifiie that if this part of our traCft w«re veU ciiltiyat€<l» 
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We should gaim from one nation, and if another part 6f 
our trade *vere well ciHUvnted, we should gain from 
andlber mti^D 

The following in«tanc^s, though short, contain much of 
the ellipsis ;" " Wo is me ;'' i. e. ** wo is to me." ** To 
let blood ;" i. e. '* to let out blood." *' To let down ;*^ 
u €• ** to let it fall or slide down.'' " To walk a mile ;'' 
i. e. " to walk through the space of a mile.** ^* To sleep 
all night ;" i. e. *' To sleep through all the night." *' To . 
go a fishing;** >'vTo go a hunting;" i. e. ^' to go on a 
fishing voyage or business ;'* " to go on a hunting party.'* 
'• I dine at two o'clock ;" i. e. *' at two of the clock." 
" By sea, by land, on shore :" i. e. '* By the sea, by tlic 
land, on the shore/* , 

10. The examples that Ibllow are produced io show the 
impropriety of ellipeis in some particular cases. *'* The 
land was always possessed, during pleasure, by those in- 
trusted with the command ;" it should be, '* those /lersonj 
mtrusted ;" or, " those who were intrusted.*' *' If he had 
read further, he would have found several of his objections 
might have been spared:" that is, ^^he would have found 
that several of bis objections,". &c. ''There is nothing 
men are more deficient in, than knowing their own cha 
racters." It ought to be, '' nothing in which men';" and 
•• than ill knowing." ** 1 scarcely know any part of natu 
ral philosophy would yield more variety and use ,*' it 
should be, " which would yield," &c. " In the temper of 
mind he was then ;'' i. e. *' in which he then was.'' ** The 
little satisfaction and consistency, to be found in mo^^t o( 
the systems of divinity I have met with, made me bi^ttke 
myself to the sole reading of the Scriptures :" it ought to 
be, ^^ which are io be found," and, *• which i have met 
with.'* '* He desired they might go to the altar together, 
and jointly return their thanks to whom 0nlj they wet u 
due J*' i. e.-** io him to whom," &c. 

RULE xxn. 

I . • - 

All the parts of a sentence sbouM correspond to eac( 
other : a regular and dependent construction, through- 
out, sboukl De carefuUj preserved. The following sen* 
teoee h tbeiefore isiM^cucale : '* He wm more beloved 



but not BQ much admired, as Cinthio." It should be, 
*' He was more beloved than Cintbio, but not so much 
admired/- 

The first example under this rule, presents a most irre- 
gular coiuitructinn, namely, ** He was more beloved n^ Cin« 
thio." The woriis more and ko inuclu are very improperly 
stated as having the same regimen. In correcting such 
sentences, it is not necessary to supply the latter ellipsis, 
because it cannot lead to any discordant or improper con- 
struction, and the supply would often be harsh or inele* 
g^ant* See p. 185. 

As the 2^d Rule comprehends all the preceding rules^ 
it. may, at the tirst view, appear to be too geneial to bo 
useful. But by rangiiig under it a number of senteitces- 
peculiarly co.n&trticted, we shall perceive, that it is calcu- 
lated to ascertain the true grammatical construction of 
many modes of expression, which none of the particular 
rules can sufficiently explain., 

^* This dedication may serve for almost any book, that 
has. is, or shall be published.^' It ought to be, ^' that has 
been, or shall be published.'* ** He was guided by interests 
always different, sometimes contrary to, those of the com 
munity ;'* "different /ro//i;" or, ** always dilferent from 
those of the Community, and sometimes contrary to th<*m.'' 
*' Will it be urged that these books are as old, or even 
older than tradition ?*' The words, " as old," and ** older,*' 
cannot have a common regimen ; it should be ^* as old as 
tradition, or ev«*n older." " It requires few talents to 
which most men are not born, or at least may not ac- 
quire ;" ";or which, at least they may not acquire." 
*' Th^ court of chancery frequently mitigates and breaks 
the teeth of the common law." In this construction, the 
first Y^rb is said, '* to mitigate the teeth of the common 
law/' which is an evident solecism. ^^ Mitigates the com- 
mQ9 law, and breaks the teeth of it," would have beeu 
grammatical. 

> ** They presenQy grow into good humour, and good lan- 
Ipiiage towards the crown ;'' " grow into good language,** 
IS very improper. ** There is never wantmg a set oi c*il 
instruments,' who either out of mad zeal, private hatred, 
<»r jjjlthy lucr^, are always ready,'' &c. We i, properly, 

■•" ■ . B ■ 
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** A man acti oat of mad zeal," or, ** out of-pnvate ha^ 

tree! ;'' biit we cannot say, if we would H|)o»k tlngiish, 
*' he acts oul of tilthy lucre." ** To douMe her kindness 
and caresi<es* of uie ;" the word ^* kindne^-s" requires to be 
followed hy either io or/or, and cannot be construed with 
the preposition of, '* Never was man so tea.sed, or suf* 
fered half the uneasiness, as I h^ve done this evening:*' 
the first and third clauses, vix. '^ Nevei wasnnan so teas- 
InI, as 1 have done this evening,*' cannot be joined with- 
out an improprietjr ; and to conne<:t the sewoml and third, 
ilie word that must be substituted for as; ^' Or suffered 
half the uneasiness that 1 have done -/* or else, ** lialf so 
much uneasiness as f have suffered/* 

The tirst part of the following sentence abounds tvith 
adverbs, and those such as are hardly consistent v/ith one 
another : *' How much soever the reformation o!" this degen- 
erate age is almost %aterhj to be despaired of, we may yet 
have a more comfortable prospect of future times.*' The 
sentence would be more correct in the Ibllowing fonn 
•* Thtmgh the reformation of this degenerate age is nearly 
to be despaired of/'&c. 

'* Oh ! shut not up my soul with the sinners, nor my lift 
with the blood-thirsty ; in whose hands is wickedness, and 
their right-hand is full of gifts." As the passage, introduc- 
ed Sy the copuktive conjunrtian and^ was not intended ag 
a continuation of the priucipal and independent part of 
the sentence, but of the dependent part, the relative whose 
should have been used in^teadof the possessive Men'r; viz. 
** and whose right-hand is full of gifts.'^ 

**" Eye hath not seen, nor ear heafd, neither Aavr entered 
into the heart of man, the things which Uod hath prepared 
ibr them that love him." There seemrto be an improprie- 
ty io this instance, in which the same noun serves in a 
double capacity, perfonning at the same time the oflicea 
Wh of the nominative and objective cases. ^* Neither 
hath it C'itered into the heart of man, to conceive the 
things,'^ &c. would have Heen regular. 

" We have the power of retaining, altermg, and com- 
ponmling, those images which we have once received, into 
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visum : * b^it we can with no propneiy Mjt ** ffetaining them 
into all the vanetie« ;" and yet, according to the manner 
in which ihe words are ranged, thi^i con«tructrou is un- 
avoicUbie : for *^ retaining, altering, and compounding,'* 
are participles, each of which equally refers to, aiul.gov- 
em» the s*ibiiequent noun, those iituiges ; ami that noun 
agam is necesdarily connected with the following prepoei- 
tion, tslo. The construction might easily hare been recti 
fied, by disjoining the participle retaining from the other 
two participlesi in this way : '^ We have the power of re* 
faining those images which we have once received, %nd 
of altering and compounding them into all the varieties of 
picture and vision ;" or, perhaps, better thus : *^ We have 
the poiver of retaining, altering, and compounding those 
images %vhich we have once received, and of Ionising 
them into all tlie varieties of picture and vision.'* 

INTERJECTTOW. 

For the syntax of the Interjection, tee Rule ▼• Not* 
*1. page 138, and Note 9, of Rule xxi. 



DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING. 

As we have finished the eiqilanation of the different 
parts of speech, and the rules for forming them into sen- 
te.ices, it is now proper to give some examples of the 
manner in which the learners should be exercised, in or* 
der to proi'e their knowledge, arul to render it familiar 
to them. This is called parsing. The nature of the 
aabject, as well as the adaptation of it to learners, t^ 
quires that it slu>^ld be divided into, two parts ; viz. pars- 
ing, as it res|>ects etymology alone ; and parsings as it 
leapircts both etymology and syntax.* 

• 

Section 1 • Specimens of ett^nological parsing* 
" Virtue ennobles us.*' 

Firiue b a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
Ihe third person, the singular number, and in the nomina- 
tive case. (Decline the noun.) Ennobles is a regular veib 



* tire tlie *»Onienil Directioiii fnr win tl« BiMrliah gUtidbsi,** pfcftnd 
ta tlia £^ and evciy Mibfefuent editka of d»t book. 
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iictirp. In<!icative mood, present tense, addffi^ thinl j^^l**^ 
son singular. (Repeat th^ present tense^ the imperfect teftH 
and the perfect participle.]) Us ii a personal pronoun, of 
the tif»t person plural, and in the objective ca«e. (Dt^ 
dine it.) 

** Goodoesa will be rewarded."' 

Goodness is a common substantive, of the neuter gan- 
der, the third person, the singular number, and in to« 
nominative case. (Decline it.) Will be rewarded is a re-* 
giilar verb, in the passive voice, the indicative mood, the 
tir^t fnttire tense, and the third person sing^la^. (Repee^ 
ike present tense^ the impetfect tense^ and the perfect pwrii* 
eiple,) 

" Strive to improve.'' 

Strive is an irregular verb neuter, in the imperative 
moo<1, and of the second person singular^ (Repeat the' 
resent tense y ^*c.) To improve is a regular verb neuter, 
and in the iuiinitive moot). (Repeat the present tense f 4rt.) 

«« Time flies, O! how swiftly.'* 

Time is a common substantive, of the neuter gender, 
tfie third person, the singular number, and in the nomina- 
tive case. (Decline the noun.) Flies is an irregular v«rb 
neuter, the indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person singular. (Repeat the p/resent tense^ ^c.) O! is aft 
interjection. How aod swiftly are adverbs. 

'* Gratitude is a delightful emotinn;" 

Gratitude is a common substantive, of thci neuter getl^ 
der. the thirl person, the singular number, und in the 
nominative case. (Decline it,) h is art irregular verb 
tkeuier, indicative mood, present tense, and the third 
person singiilar. (Repeat the present tense ^ i'C,) A Is th* 
iffidcfinite article. Delightfid is an adjective in the posi- 
tive state. (Repeat ike degrees of comparunm.) Emotion 
is a common substantive of the neuter gender, the third 
person; the siifigukr number, and in the nominative case. 
(Decline n.) 

^Tktk^tOKiimaAoeesnomSifwtpeU al) tl« laoodi «n4 t«sei «ribt 
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*• The? who forgive, aict noTiIy.** 

Thty 19 a peniona! pronoun, of the third person, the 
pUirart number, ami in the nominative case. (Decline it.) 
Who is a relative pronoun, and the numinative case. (/>e- 
cline it,) Forgive is an irregular verb active, indicative 
mood, present tense, and the thinl person pluraL (Re* 
p€€tt the present lense^ ISt*c,) Jlct is a regular verb activcy 
indicative mood, present tense, and the third person piu* 
ral. ( Repeat y ^c) JMtfy is an adverb of qualify. (Repeui 
the degrees of comparison.) 

" By living temperately, our health is promoted." 

By is a preposition. Living is the present participle of 
the regular neuter verb *• to live.'* (Repeat the parttct' 
pies.) Tem/7era<e/y is an adverb of quality. Ovr is an ad* 
jective pronoun of the possessive kind. (Decline tt.) 
Health is a common substantive, of the third person, the 
lingular number, and in the nominative case. (Decline tt.) 
i promoted is a regular verb pa<»?iv«5, indtcafive mood^ 
present tense, and the third person singular. ( Repeat^ A*c.) 

'* We should be kind to them, who are unkind to us." 

We is a personal pronoun, of thelirst person, the plural 
number, and in the nominati\'e case. (Decline it.) Shovld 
be h an irregular verb neuter, in the potential mood, the 
imperfect tense, and the lirst person plural. (Repeat the 
present tense t i'C.) Kind is an adjective, in the positive 
state. (Repeat the degrees of comparison.) To is a prepo- 
sition^. Them is a personal pronoun, of the third person 
whe pluraf number, and in the objective case. (DechHe 
U.) IVho is a relative pronoun, and in the nominative 
case. (Decline it.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, in- 
dicative mood, present tense, and the third person plural. 
( Repeat i-fyc.) Utdcind is an adjective in the positive state 
Uiepeat the degrees of cotnparison.) To is a {)rep08itioii» 
Us 18 a personal pronoun, of the first person, the plural 
Bomber, and in the objective case, {Decline it.) 

Section 2. ^ecimens of syntactical parsing* 
*' Vice produces misery." 
Fire M a eommon substantive, of the neuter |rriidcr» 
(bird penoQ, the singular nombery and in the nomi* 
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native case* Proinen is a regular vei^ actire, indicattTe 
mood, present tense, the third person singular, agreeing 
with itA nominative *^ tnce/' according to rule «. wjiich 
says ; {hsrt reptai the rule^) Mtsery is a cotnmon substan* 
tive, or the neuter gender, the third person, the singular 
number, and the o^ctivQ case, governed by the active 
Ferb " produces,'* according to Rule xi. which sajs, Lc 

" Peace and joy are virtue's crown." 
Peace is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender^ 
person^ number^ and case.) And is a copulative conjunc- 
tion. Joy is a common substantive. {Repeat the person^ 
number^ and case.) Are is an irregular verb neuter, indl- 
cative mood, pret^cnt tense, and the third person plural, 
agreeing with the nominative qase **' peace and joy,'* ac- 
cording to RULE II. which says ; {here repeat the rule. 
VirtMie^s is a common substantive, of the third person, 
the singular number, and in the possessive case, govern 
ed by the substantive *' crown,'* agreeably to rule x 
which says, &c. Crvwn is a common substantive, of the 
neuter gender, the third person, the singular number, 
and in the nominative case, agreeably to the fourth note 

of RULE XI. 

" Wisdom or folly governs us." 

Wisdom is a common substantive. {Repeat the gender^ 
personj number, and case.) Or is a disjunctive conjunction* 
Folly is a common substantive. {Repeat the person^ nuu^ 
6er, and ca^e.) Governs is a regular verb active, indica* 
live mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing with its nominative case ** wisdom" or ** folly," 
according to rule hi. which says, &c. Us is a personal 
prrnoun, of the first person, plural number, and in the 
objective case, governed by the active verb " goYems," 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

" Every heart knows its sorrows." 

Every is an adjective pronoun of the distributive kind, 
agreeing with its substantive ** heart," according to Note. 
S under rule viii. which says; &c. Heart is a common 
substantive. {Repeat the genaer, person, number , and case,) 
Kmrns is an irregular verb active, indicative mood, pre 
•^nt tense, tUt^ perseii aingular, agreeiiy wt^ its Homi 
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mtiPB m^ ** hearty'' aeoordnig 4o MtM u y^hkh layi 
uo* k$ n a {lenonal pnmoun, of the thtrd .-iiarson «ingu* 
lar, aa4 of tlie neatier gender, (o afree wkb ite mUkatah* 
tire *^ heart/' «eeerdinf to ritlc v» which «ay9, '^. it if 
in th4^ poiaeKive ca«e» governed t»y the noun '* sorrows/* 
aocordiHf to r6uc x. which saysi* ^ Sorr9«tt is « com- 
dioh 8abstaniive» of the third peraoo, the plural number, 
ami the objective case governed bv the active verb 
*<tlnioivi»/' aecerding t6 Kuie xi. wfatcl^ says^ lao* 

** The man is hapf>y who lives wisely.** 

The is the definite articlie. Man is a common substan* 
tive. (Repeat the person, number^ and case.) Is is an ir* 
regular verb neuter, indrcative mood, 'preseht tens(e, and 
tlie third person singular, agreeing Hvith the notntnative 
case ** man^" according to rule i. which says, fee. Happy 
is an adjective in the positive state. Who is a Relative 
pronoun, which has for its antecedent, *^ hian,** with 
which it agrees in gender and number, 'according to avLfe 
v. which says, &c. Lives is a t*egi:iar verli ne^ef , mdica* 
five mood, preseht tense, third persoh singular, agreeing 
with its nominative ** who," accordin|^ to KVht vf . which 
says, kc. Wisely is an adterb of qn^Uty , ^ac^d iifftet thd 
vtrb, ace6rding to ruLe xt. 

" Who preserves us ?'* 

Who is a relative pronoun of the interrogative kmd, 
and in the nominative case singnlar. The Word to which 
It estates, {itB suhscqnent,) is^ the ooun or prdnoun cear^ 
taining the answer- to the question ; agreeably to a notd 
under aitle vi. I^Bteroes is a regular verb acCtve« indica* 
tive mood, present tens«, third person aitig«i4ar« agreetng 
with ks nomtnative ** who," accoi'ding to rvi^ vi. which 
says, &cr [7< is a personal pronoun* (Repeat ike p^mm^ 
number^ ease^ and rule,) 

^* Whose house is that? My brother's aad mine. 
Who inhabH ? Wo/' 

Whon is a relative pronoun of the interrogative fciadi 
and relates to the fottowing words, " Brother's" and 
^ mine/' agreeahtf to a note omler ruLb \u It is in <the 
possessive case, governed by ^^hease,** according to 
RVLB s« which lajrs} ^c House is a common substantive 
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(fiep^at the gender ^p^srn^ number^ and ease.) /« b iihir*'' 
regular verb neuter; indicative mood, present tense, and 
the third fierson singular, agreeing with its nominadve case 
M house," according to rule i. which says, &c TJtai h 
an adjective pronoun of the demonstrative kind. ASy is 
an adjective pronoun of the possessive kind. Brother'^ ib 
a common sulistantive, of the third person, the singular 
Aumber, and in the possessive case, governed by *^ house** 
understood, according to rvlk x. and a note under Huuc vi« 
And is a copulative conjunction. AKne is a personal pro- 
noun, of the first person, the singular number, and in the 
possessive case, according to a note under rule x« and an* 
other under rule vi. Who is a relative pronoun of the 
intei'rogative kind, of the plural number, in the nomina* 
tive casCi and relates to ''" we" following, according to a 
note under rule vi. Inhabit is a regular verb active. 
(Repeat the snood, tente, penon^ Sac.) It is a personal pro« 
noun of the thinl person, the singular number, and in the 
oh)<^ctive case, governed by the active verb ** inhabit,'* 
according to rule xi. which says, ^c. IVe is a personal 
|*ronoun, of ihc first pcrsoui the plural number, and the 
nominative ca«e to the verb ** inhabit" understood. The 
words ^^ inhabit it" are implied aAer '' we," agreeably 
to a note under rule vi. 

** Remember to assist the distressed.'' 

Remember is a regular verb active, imperative mood, 
the second person singular, and agi^eea with its nomina* ^ 
tive case *^ thoa" understood. To assist is a regular verb 
metive, in ihe infinitive mood, governed by the preceding 
verb '* remember," according to rule %u* which says, 
lie The IS the definite article. Distre^d is »u adjec* 
live put substantively. 

•♦ We are not unemployed.*' 
We is a personal pronoun. (Repeat the person, number, 
and case.) Are is an irregtilar verb neuter. (Repeat the 
mood, tense, person, &c.} Ab< is an adverb of negation. 
Unemployed is an adjective in the positive state. The tii« 
negatives not and un, form an affirmative^ a|rreetbly to 
RVLK XVI « which saysi kc. 



kis bounty has relieved you aad os j ^ndhftsgratifi* 
«d ibe donor.'* 

TVs is an adjective pronotin of the demonstrative kind. 
Bomtthf is a common substantive. (Repeat tke perion^ nmn" 
6sr, and eiMc,) Has relieved is a reguiap verb active, in* 
dic^tive mood, perfect tense^ third person singular, a^ee- 
in£ with its nominative ** bounty/' according to i^ ale 1. 
whicb says, &c. You is a personal pronoun, of the econd 
peisou plural, and in the objective case. (Repeat the go- 
vernment and rule.) Jind in a copulative conjunction. Us 
is a personal pronoun, in the objective case. You and us 
are put in the same case, according to rule xvih, which 
Jifays, &c. And is a copulative conjunction. Has gratified 
is a regular verb active, indicative mood, perfect tense, 
and third person singular, agreeing with its nbmiriative 
'* bounty," understood. '* Has relieved^"* and ** Has gratifi- 
ed^* are in the same mood and tense, according to rulk: 
xvfii. whichsays, &c. The is the dednite article. Donor 
is a common substantive, of the third person, the singular 
^timber, and the objective case governed by the active 
^irb *■ has gratified,'* according to Rule xi. w)iich says. 
kt. Stte tht Octavo Gtdtmnar^ on Gender. 

** He will not be pardoned,, unless he' repent." 

He is a personal pronoun, of the third person, singular 
number^ masculine gender, and in the nominative case. 
tViU be pardoned is a regular passive verb, imiicative mood, 
first future tense, and the third person singular^ agreeing 
tvith its nominative *' he,*' according to rulr i. and com* 
posed of the auxiliaries *' will be," and the perfect par- 
ticiple ** pardoned." A'ot is a negative adverb. Unlest 
is a disjunctive conjunction. He is a personal pronoun 
(Repeat the person^ number^ gender^ and case.) Repent is a 
r^l^iltSif verb neuter, m the subjunctive mood, the present 
tense, the third person singular, and agrees with its no* 
minative case '* he," according to Rule f. whibh says, 
&c. It is in the subjunctive mood, becanse it implies a 
future sense, and denotes ohcertainty signified by the 
coi^nRCtion '* unless," agreeably to Rule 19» and the note» 

" Good WiOrks being neglected, devotion is false." 
Good worki beinf n^Uctid^ being independent of the 
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reint of (he sentence, is the cafe ah^otute^ aecording^io the 
fifth note of Rule i. Devotion i» a common itubsutntive, 
{Heytnit the nutnber^ person^ unc/ ctue,) Is h an trrefpilar verh 
neuter. (^Hepeett the tnooti, tense y prrson^ 4*c.) FaUe is an ad- 
je£ti%'<t ill the positive state, iind belong to its substantive 
**• devotion" tt&dersU»od, agreeablv to Rule viii.* which 
•ays/^c. . ' * 

" T]»e emperor, Marcus Aureliug, was a wise and vir- 
tuous prince.*^ 

Tfie ii the definite article. . Emperor is a common sub- 
stantive, of the masculine gender, the third person, the 
singular number, and in the nominative case. Marcus 
Aurelius is a proper name or subrftantive, and in the no- 
minative case, because It is put in apposition with the 
substantive " emperor,'' agreeably to the tirst note of 
Rule X. WcLs is an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
imperfect tense, and the third person singular, agreeing 
with its nominative case ^* emperor.*' A is the indefinite 
article. IVise is an adjective, and belongs ^o its substiin- 
tive *'* prince." ^»(/is a copulative conjunction. I^irtu 
ous is an adjective^ and belongs, ^c. Prince is a common 
fubstantive, and in the nominative case, agreeably to the 
fourth note of Rule xi. 

** To err is human." 

To err^ is the infinitive mood, and the nominative case 
to the verb '* is." h is an irregular verb neuleii indica- 
tive mood, present tense, and the third person singular, 
agreeing %vith its nominative case "*' to err," agreeably to 
Note I, under Rule the first. Hnmnn is an adjective, 
and belongs to its substantive '* nature" understood, ac- 
cording to Rule 8. which says, &c. 

** To countenance persons who are guilty of bad ac- 
tions, is scarcely one lemove fi*om actAially commit* 
ting them." 

To comJtnance persmu who are gvifty of had actions f' it 
part of a sentcnct^. which is the nominative case to the 
re rift ^^ is." 7« is an irregular verb neuter, kc. agreeing 
. with the a for** mentioned part of a sentence, as its nomina* 
ti\e rase, agreeably to Note 1. under Rule the first 
Scarcely is an adveri> One is a numeral adjective agree* 
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ing with its substantive ** remove,^ Rtmcmt n a com 
men .substantive, of th« neuter gender, the third person, 
the j>ingularnumber, and in the nominative case,agrcea- 
hXy to thp fourth note of Rule \i. /ro#/i is a prepoMtioOt 
Committing is the pres^eiit participle of the regnhir active 
verb ** to commit/* Th^tn is a personal pronoun, of the 
third person, the pbiral numuer, and in the objective case, 
governed by the partit:iple *^ committingy'*^ agreeably to 
Kule xiv. which says, Lc 

" Let me proceed/* 

This sentence, according to the statement of gramma- 
rians in general, is in the imperative mood, of the tirst |>er* 
son, and the lingular number. The sentence may, how- 
ever, be analyzed in the following manner. L^t \^ an 
irregular \erb active, in the imfierative mood, of the 
second person, the plural number, and agrees with its 
nominative case *' you" understood ; as, **do you-^let.*' 
Mt is H personal pronoun, of the tint person, the singular 
iiumt>er, and in the objective case, governed by the active 
verb ^^ let," agi*eeahly to Rule xi. ivhich says, &:c. Pfo- 
i'ted is a regular verb neuter, in the intinitive mood, gov- 
#>rned by the preceding verb ^'^ let/* according to Rule 
xlL which says, Lc. 

** Living expensively and luxurionsly destroys health. 
By living frugally and temperately, health » preserved/' 

Lhit^ tsptnm'ely and luxunou^'y, is the nominative case 
to the verb ^'destroys,'' agreeably to Note 1, under Rule t. 
lAvin*^ frugaUy ami temperateiy^ is a if>ub^t8ntive phrase in 
the objective case, governed by the preposition '* by," 
according to Note 2, under Rule xiv. 

The preceding specimens of parsing, if carefully stndied 
by the i<^amer, seem to be siimcientiy explicit, to enable 
bim to comprehend the natUi-c of ibis emplo^'ment ; an^ 
saflitiently diversitied, to quality him, in other exercises, 
10 point out and apply the remaining rules, t>oth principiil 
and anbordinaie. 
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PART IV. 
PROSODY. 

Prosout consists of t\vo parts : the former teaches 
the true pkonunciation of words, comprising accent, 
qcANTiTY, F.MPHA8IS, PArsK, and TONE; aiid the lat- 
ter, ifac Iews of vERsiFiGATiosi. 



CHAPTER r* 

OF PRONUNCIATION. 



SccTioH 1. Of Accent* 

AccEiTT IS the laving of a peculiar stress of the 
Toice, on a certain letter or syllahle in a word, that it 
may be better heard than the rest, or distinguished 
from them : as, in the word presume, the stress of the 
voice must be on the leliem, and second syllable, tume^ 
%vhich take the accent. 

- A§ wofd^tnay be (brined of a differeBt number ofsyfla- 
ble9, from one to eight or nine« it was nece:«sary to have 
some peculiar mdrk lo di^tinguif^b words from mere sytla- 
bles ; otherwine speech would be only a continued succes* 
sion ofsytiable?, without conveying ideas; for, as words 
are the marki* of ideas, any confut<>ion in the marks, must 
cause the same in the ideas for which they stand. It was 
therefore neces^ry, that the mind should at osce perceive 
what number of svllables belongs to each word* in utter- 
ance. This might be done by a perceptible pause at the 
end of each %vord in speaking, as we form a certaia dk* 
tance between them in writing and printing But this 
would make discourse extremely tedious ; and though it 
might render words distincty would make the meaning ol 
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•etttencefl confiised. Syllables migpht also 'ne siifficietttlj 
distinguished by a ccirtain elevation or depression of voice 
upon one syllable o( each word, which was the practice 
01 some nations. But the English tongoe has*, for this pur* 
pose* adopted a laark of the easiest and simplest kind, 
which is called accent^ and which efleclually answers tb« 
end. 

Every jrvord in onr language, of more than one syllable, 
has one of them distrnguished from the rest in thi^ man- 
ner ; and some writers assert, that every monosyllable of 
two or more letters, has one of its letteri^ thus distinguished. 

Accent is either principal or secondary. The principa* 
accent is that which necessarily distingnishes one syllable 
in a word from the rest. The secondary accent is that 
streifs which %ve may occasionally place upon another syl- 
lable, besides that which has the principal accent ; in order 
to pronounce every part of the word more distinctly, for- 
cibly, and harmoniously : thus, ** Complaisant, cara\ an,*^ 
and *^ violin,** have frequently an accent on the first as well 
•o on the -last syllable, though a somewhat less forcible 
one. The same may be observed of " Repartee, referee, 
privateer, domineer,'* &c. But it must be observed, that 
though an accent is allowed on the first syllable of these 
words, it is by^o means necessary ; they may all be pro- 
nounced with one accent, and that on the last syllable^ 
without the least deviation from propriety. ' 

As emphasis evidently points ont the most significant 
word in a sentence ; so, where other reasons do hot for- 
bid the accent always <l wells With greatest force on that 
part of the word which, from it& importance^ the hearer has 
always the greatest occasion toobtterve : and this is neces- 
sarily the root or body of the word. But a^ harmony of 
termination frequently attracts the accent from the root in 
the branches of words, so the first and most natuial law 
of accentuatidn seems to operate less in fixing the stress 
than any other. Our own Saxon terminations, indeed, 
with perfect uniformity, leave the prrnctpal part of tlie 
ward m quiet possession of %vhat seems its lawful pr«»|>er ^ 
ty ; but Latin and Greek terminations, of which our lan- 
guage is fiill, assume a right of preserving their ortmnal 
accent, and subject almost every word they bestow c|»on 
us to tlMi^ ewR classical laws. 

8 
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AcfiftAt, therefore, fieeinfi to be regulated in a great mea- 
sure by etymology. In words from tbe Saxon « tbe accent 
m ge-nt* rally an tbe root ; in WorrU from tbe learned Ian* 
guage9, it is generally on tbe termination ; and^tfto these 
we add tbe dtflerent accent we lay on some words, to dis* 
tingut^b them from otliers, we seem to have tbe three 
great principles of accentuation ; namely, the radiealy the 
Utmiimtionaly and the diMtnctive, The radical: as. 
** L6ve, I6vely, I6velii;iess ;'* the tenninalioiial : as, *' H&r* 
mony, harm6iuoiis ;" the distinctive : as, ^^ C6itvert, to 
ronvvrt*^' 

accbut oir oissyuabucs. 

. Words of two syllables have necessarily one of them ac- 
cented^ and but one. It in true, for tbe sake of emphasis, 
we sometimes lay an equal stress upon two successiive {Syl- 
lables : a^ *^ Di-rict, s6me-times ;^* but when tbe^ words 
are pronounced alone, they have never more than one 
accent. The word ^^ d-m^n,^' is the only word which is 
pronounced with two accents when, alone. 

Of dissyllables, formed by adixing a termination, tbe for* 
mer syllable is commonly accented : as, *^ Childish, kmg- 
dom, ictest, &cted, t6ilsome, 16vcr, scdffer, fdirer, f6re« 
most, zealous, fulness, meekly, artist." 

Dissyllables formed by prefixing a syllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter : as, <^ 1*0 
beseem, to be«*6w, to- return." 

Of dissyllables, which are at once nouns and verb.«, tbe 
verb has commonly tbe accent on tbe latter, and the noun 
on tbe former syllable : as, *' To cement, a cement ; to 
contriict, a contract ; to preHJige, a presage.'* 

Tbih rule ha? matiy excefitions. Though verbs seldom 
have their accent on the former, yet nouns *>nen have it 
on the latter syllable : as, ** Delight, perfiTime.' Those 
nouns %vbtch, in th«; common onler of language, must have 
preceded the verbs, oAen transmit their accent to the verbs 
lliey ibrm, and inversely. Thus, tbe noun '' water' must 
have preceded tbe verb *^ to w4ter,** as the verb ''* to cor* 
r^ap6nd," must l«ave preceded tbe noun *^ correspdudent :" 
and '< fo pursi&e'' claims priority to '* pursAit.'* So that 
we m^y conclude, wherever vecba Aviate from tb« rule. 



it is seldom by chaoce, and gennnlly in thofe wfMpfa only 
where a sapcrior fair of accent takes place. 

All dissyllables ending in y^ ot/r, otr, le^ i$h„ eft, Ur, age^ 
tn^et: as* "Crfcnny, lklw>ur, w^llow^ wallow f except 
** all6w, a\6w, cnd/iw, bel6wv besitdw ;'* ** h4ttle, b&nish, 
dunbricv better, co&mge* l&sten, quiet ;^ accent ihe for* 
mer syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns in er, as, ** C&nker,. b6tter,^* hare 
the accent on the tbrmer syllable 

Dissyllable verbs, terminating m a consonant and e 
final, as, ** Comprise, esc&pe ;'* or having a diphthong 
in the last syllabic, as, ^* Ap|)ea.<«e, reveal ;^ or ending tn 
tivo consonants ; as, '^ Attend ;" have the accents on the 
latter syllable. 

Dissyllable nouns, having a diphthong in the latter syl- 
lable, have commonly their accent on the latter syllable ; 
as, *^ AppUtnse ;*' except some words in ain : as, *" Villain, 
curtain, mot(intain/' 

Dissyllables that have two vowels, which are separated 
in the pronunciation, have always tlie accent on the first 
syllable: as, ^MJon, riat» quiet, ltar» rAin;'' except 
"creite.^ 

ACCEITT ON TRISYLLABLES* 

Trisyllables formed by adiling a termination, or prefix- 
ing a syllable, retain the accent of the radical word : as, 
** Loveliness, tenderness, contemner, w&goner, phj'sical, 
liesp^tter, c6mmenting, commending, ai^siiranCi .*' 

Trisylhibles ending in ou«, a/, ion : as, *^ Arduous, c&,pi- 
t*l, mention,'' accent the first. 

Trisyllables ending in ce, en^, and ate^ accent tlie first 
syllable : as, *^ Countenance, c6ntinence, Armament, im- 
minent, elegant, pr6p4gatc ;*' unless they are derived 
from words having the accent on the last: as, '^Conni- 
vance, acquaintance ;" and unless the middle syllable 
has a vowel before two consonants : as, ** Promalgate.'' 

Tnsyllables ending in y, as, ** Entity, specify, liberty, 
victory, subsidy,** commonly accent the first syllable. 

Trisyllables ending in re or ie. accent the tust sylla- 
ble : as *' Legible, theatre ;" except " Disciple," an I 
tome words whicli lia?« a pre{>osittoii : as, *' Ex&mpl«, 
jid^titure*** 
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TritjUaUtff endiog in ude^ commonly accent the first 
syllable : as, *^ Flenitude, habitude, rectitude/' 

TrHvllable? ending in ator^ have the accent on the 
middle syllable; as, *^ Spect&tor, creator/* &c.: except 
*' ^ratar, senator, birrator, iegator.*^ 

Trisyllables which have in the middle syllable a diph- 
thong^, as, '* Endeavour ;*' or a vowel before two conse- 
nants ; as, ^' Domestic ;** accent the 6niddle syllable. 

Trisyllables that have their accent on the last syllable, 
are commonly French : as. '* Acquiesce, repartee, maga- 
zine ;'' or they are words formed by prefixing one or two 
sylUbles t«> a long syllable : as, "* Immature, overch&rge.^' 

ACCENT ON POLYSYLLABLES. 

Polysyllables, or words of more than three sjrllables, 
generally follow the accent of the words from which they 
are derived : as, ^* &rrogating^ c6ntinency, inc6ntinently, 
commendable, communicable ne5*s." 

Words ending in att/r have the accent generally on the 
penultimate, or last syllable but one : as, ** £menditor, 
gladt&tor, equfvoc&tor, prevaric&tor." 

Words ending in ie commonly have the accent on the 
first syllable * as, ^' 4mtcable, despicable :'' nnless the 
second syllabi^ has a vowel before two consonants.: ks, 
** Comb<lstible, condemnable.*' 

Words ending in iW, ous^ and tt/y have their accent on 
the antepenultimate* or last syllable but two: as, ** Sal- 
Wition, vict6rious, activity." 

Words which end iii la, lo, and caln have tlie accent on 
the antepenult : zn^ *' Cj'clop&edia, punctilio, desp6tical." 

The rules respecting accent, are not advanced as com- 
plete or infiiUible : they are inerHy proposed as useful. 
Almost every ruie of every language has its exceptions ; 
and, in Elngliah, as in other tongues, much must be learn- 
ed by example and authority. 

It may be further observed, that though the syllable on 
which the principal accent is placed, is fixed and certain, 
vet we may, and do, frequently make the secondary prin- 
cipal, and the principal secondary : thus, "^^ Caravan, com- 
phiisant, violin, repartee^ referee, prii'^ateer, domineer,* ^ 
may all have the greater stress on th^ first, and the less 



on the last syllable, without any violent. t>ffence to 
ear : nay, it may be as:<erie«l, that the principal arscent oa 
the first syllable of tlieso wonSi$, and none at all on the 
last, thotig'h certainly improper, has nothing in it grating 
or discordant ; hut placing an accent on the second syl 
bble of these wonfs would entirely derange them, ami 
produce great harshness and dissonance. The same ob* 
tervations may be applied to *^ di*monstration, lamenU* 
tton, provocation, navigator. pro|>ag^tor, alligator,*^ anJ 
every similar word in thi> lanicuage. 

Section 2. Of Quantity* 

The quantity of a syllable is tliat.time which is oc* 
cupied in [>ronouncing it* It '"« considered as lono 
or SHORT. 

A vowel or syllable is long, when the accent is on 
the vowel ; which occasions it to be slowljr joined in 

Eronunciation with the rollowing letters : as, *^ Fall, 
ale, niodd, bduse, featui^e.'' 
A syllable is short, when tte accent is on the con* 
sonant; which occasions the vowel to be quickly join* 
ed to the succeeding letter ; as, ^* &nt, bonnet, hOnger.** 
A long syllable generally requires double the time 
of a short one in pronouncing it ; thus, ^' Mate'' and 
"Nfite^' should be priHiounced as slowly again ad ^' M&t'* 
•nd"N6t.'^ 

Unaccented syllables are generally short: as, *^ld« 
mire, b61dness, sinner.'* But to this rule there are 
many exceptions : as, ^^ 4lso, exile, gangrene, t!impTre» 
fcretaste," &c. 

When the acceitt is on a consonant, the syllable is odea 
more or less short, as it ends with a skngle consonant, or 
with more than one: as, ** S&dly, robber ; persist, m&t6h- 
Icsi/' 

When the accent m on a semi -vowel, the time of the 
syllable may be protracted, by dwelHng upon the semi- 
vowel: as, *• Cur, can', fuHil':" but when the accent 
falls on a mute, the syllable cannot he Icnii^hened in the 
fame m^inner:' as, ** BCibble, c&ptain, t6tter." 

The qaantity of vowels has, in seme meanire, been 

8 8 
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coiMtdered under the first part of grammar, which treats 
of the diiTerent sounds oi'die letters; and therefore yve 
ihall dismiss this subject mth a iew geneial rules and 
abservations. 

ist. All vowels under the principal accent, before the 
lenniuations ia, lo, and 4oa, preceded by a single conso- 
UAiii. «re pronounced long : as» ^^ Regalia, folio, adhe9i(>o, 
^Yplosion, confusion;** except the vowel t, which in that 
situation is short : as,. ** Militia, punctilio, deciMon, con'- 
trition.'' The only exceptions. to this rule seem. to be^ 
'* Discretion, battalion, gladiator, national, and rational/* 

2d, All vowels that immediately precede the termina- 
tions ity^ndety, are pronounced 'ong : as, *^ Deity, piety, 
spontaneity /' But if one ^oiisonant precedes these ter- 
minations, every preceding accented vowel is short ; ex- 
cept u, and the a in "scarcity," and '* rarity ;'' as, *.' Po- 
larity, severity, divinity, curiosity ; — impunity.** Even u 
before two consonants contracts itself: as, " Curvity, ta 
citurnity," &c. 

, 3d, Vowels under the principal accent, he fore the 
terminations ic and fca/, preceded by a single consonant, 
are pronounced short ; thus, ** Satanic, pathetic, elliptic^ 
harmonic," have the vowel i»hort ; while " Tunic, runic, 
cubic," have the accented vowel long : and •* Fanatical, 
poetical, levitical, canonical,** have the vowel short ; but 
" Cubical, musical/* &c. have the u long. 

4th, The vowel in the antepenultimate syllable of words^ 
with the following terminations, is always pronounced short 

Uquy ; as, obloquy. pa,r&u$^ as, oviparous*. 

ttrophe ; as, apostrophe. crucy ; as, aristocracy. 

inei^r, as, baromelei. gonyi as, cosmogony. 

gofud ; as, dingonal. phony ; as, symphony. 

:VCfout ; as, carnivorous*, notny ; as, astronomy. 

feroui; as, somniferous. tomy; as, anatomy. 

Jluous ; as, superfluous. pathy ; as, antipathy. 

Jl^tentf as, mellifluent. 

As no utterance which is void of proportion, can be 
agreeable to the ear ; and as quantity, or proportion of 
time in utterance, greatly de]»ends on a due attention to 
the accent, it is absolutely necessary for every person 
who would attain a just and pleasing delivery, to be mas* 
lar of th«4 point Ste HU§ mtiAm inilu Oekm Grammat 
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Segtion S. QT Ettipha$i$* 

By empliasis is meant a stronger and fuller sound of 
voice, by which we distinguish some word or words oc 
which wa design to hiy particular stress^ and to show 
bow they aflect th« re^ of the sentence. Sometime^ 
the emphatic words must be distinguished by a particu- 
lar tdne of voice, as well as by a greater stress. 

On the right management of the emphasis depends fhft 
life of pronunciation. If no emphasis be placed on any 
words, not only will discourse be rendered heavy and 
lifeless, but the meaning oflen lefl ambiguous. If the 
emphasis be placed wrong, we shall pervert and confound 
the meaning wholly. To give a commoN instance : such 
a simple question as this, *' Do you ride to town to-day ?'* 
is capable of no fewer than four different acceptations, 
according as thf emphasis h differently placed on the 
words. If it be pronounced thus : '* Do you ride to town 
to-day?" the answer may naturally be, " No, we send a 
servant in our stead.'* if thus : " Do you ride to town 
to-day V' answer, " No, we intend to walk.'* •• Do you 
nde to town to-day ?** " No, we ride into the country.'* 
•* Do you ride to town to-day /*" ." No, but we shall to- 
morrow." In like manner, in solemn discourse, the whole 
force and beauty of an expression often depend on th€ 
emphatic word ; and We may present to the hearers quite 
different views of the same sentiment, by placing the em- 
phasis differently. In the following words of our Saviour, 
observe in what different lights the thought is placed, ac- 
cording as the words are pronounced. " Judas, betrayest 
thou the son of man with a kiss ?" " Betrayest thou," 
makes the reproach turn on the infamy of treachery. 
^* Betrayest thou^^^ makes it rest upon Judas's connexion 
with his master. ** Betrayest thou the son of man ^^^ rettl 
it upon our Saviour's personal character and eminence. 
•* Betrayest thou the son of man with a kissF*^ turns it up- 
on his prostituting the signal of peace and fnendsbip to 
the purpose of destruction. 

The emphasis often lies on the word that ask« a ques- 
tion : as, '* Who said so '" " When wilf he come ?** " Whe. 
sb?ll I do ?" « Whither shall I go ?" '* »7ivdost thou weepr 
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And when two words are ^et in contrast, or in oppositiofi 
lo one another, they are both emphatic ; as, '* He is the, 
tyrant^ not the father^ of his» people ;" "His subjects /ear 
iiim, but they do not love hi in.'* 

Some sentences are soJijII and comprehensive, that al- 
most every word is emphatical : as, " Ve hills and dales, 
ve rivers, woods, and plains :" or, as that pathetic expostu* 
latibn in the prophecy ofEzekiel, "Why will ye die !'' 
In the latter short sentence, every word is emphatical, 
and on which ever word we lay the emphasis, whether 
on the lirst, second, third, or fourth, it strikes out a dif- 
ferent sense, and opens a new subject of moving expos- 
tulation. 

As accent dignities the syllable on which it is laid, »nd 
makes it more distinguished hy the ear than the rest ; so 
emphasis ennobles, the word to which it belongs, and pre- 
sents it in a stronger light to the understanding. Were 
there no accents, words would be resolved into their origi- 
nal syllables ; were there no emphasis, sentences would 
-be resolved into their original words; and, in this case^ 
the hearer would be under the paintui necessity, first, of 
•nakmg out the words, and afterwards, their meaning. 

Etitphasis is of two kinds, simple and complex. Simple, 
when it serves to point out only the plain meaning of any 
proposition ; complex, when, besules the meaning, it marks 
also some affection or emotion of tbe naind ; or gives a 
meaning to words, which they would not have in their 
usual acceptation. In the former case, emphasis is scarce- 
ly more than a stronger, accent, with little or no change of 
lone ; when it is complex, besides force, there is always 
superadded. a manifest change of tone. 

'The following sentence contains an example of simple 
emphasis : *^ And Nathan said to David. Thou art the 
man.'^ The emphasis on thou^ serves only to point out the 
meaning of the speaker. But in the sentence which fol- 
lows, we perceive ati emotion of the speaker superadded 
to me simple n>eaning4 " Why will ye die i'^ 

As tne emphasis often falls on words in different parUi 
of in<j same sentence, so it is frequentl}' required to be 
continued, with a little variation, on two, and sometimes 
three words together. The ibllowing sentence exempli- 
ties both the parts of this position : " If you seek to make 
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one rick^ study not to tncreoie ki$ itoret^ but to ttimtiHift 
kis desires," Emphasis may be further distiogutslied, wtif 
the weaker and the stronger emphasis. In the sentence 
** Exercieie and temperance strengthen the constitution ;* 
we perceive more force on the word t(rettgthetK than on 
any otlier ; though it is not equal to the stress which we 
apply to the word indifferent^ in the following sentence • 
'' Exercise a rid. tempera nee strengthen even an indifferent 
Constitution/' It id also proper to remark, that the words 
exerciaCy temperance^ constitution^ in the last example but 
one, are pronounced with greater force, than the parti* 
cles and and th^ ; and yet those words cannot properly be 
called emphatical : for the stress that is kiid on them, is 
no more than sufficient to convey distinctly the meaning 
of each word. — From these observations it appears, that 
the smaller parts of speech, namelj, the articles, con*- 
junctions, prepositions,. &c. are, in general, obscurely 
and feebly expressed ; that, the substantives, verbs, and 
more bignilicant words, are lirmly and distinctly pronoun* 
ced ; and that the emphatical words, those w^hich -mark 
the meaning of a'phrase, are pronounced with peculiar 
stress and energy, though varied according to the degree 
of their importance. 

Emphasis, besides iU other offices, is the g^eat reg^i 
lator of quantity. Though the quantity of our syllables 
is lixed, in words separately, pronounced, yet it is muta- 
ble, when these words are ranged^ in sentences ; the long 
being changed into short, the short into long, according 
to the importance of the words with regard to meaning: 
and as it is by emphasis only, that the meaning can be 
pointed out, emphasb must be the regulator of the qqan* 
^tity* A {ew examples will make this point very evideot* 

Plefts^d tliofl shftit hear — and learn the secret power, &c 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — and thou al6ne shalt hear»~ ' 
Pleas'd thou shalt hear — in spite of them s^hftlt hear-— 
Pleas'd ttion shSlt he&r — though not behold the fair — 

In the first of these instances, the words pleased and 
^ar, being equally em])liatical, are both Ipng ;> whilst the 
two intermediate words, . tlwu and shalt^ being rapidly 
passed over, as the sense demands are reduced V a short, 
quantity. . 
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fn the second instance, the woihI fhoh hj being the most 
' important, ohtain^i the chief, or mther the sole eniphayiH * 
and \\t\Wj it is not only restored to it« nattinl loug^ quHntity, 
Dul ohtainrs from emphaai^ a still gre^iter degree oflenfth, 
than ivhen pronounced in iIa separate state. This greater 
"i' ^gree of length, is compensated by the diminution of 
<|uartity in the words pleas' J and Aecrr, which are sounded 
iihorter than in tlie preceding instance. The word shah 
•till continue}* short. Mere we may also observe, that 
though thuuU U>iig in the tiNt part of the verse, it becomes 
fhorl when repeated in the second, on accoimt of the more 
l4>rcil)le emphasis belonging to the word n/emc, which fol 
lows it. " 

In the third instance, the word shalt having the emph;i- 
sis, obtains a long quantity. And though it is impossible 
to prolong the sound of this w^ord, as it ends in a pure 
mute, yet in this, as in all similar instances, the additional 
quantity is to he made out by a rest of the voice, propor 
tioned to the importance of the word. In this instance 
we niay also oliserve, tli^it the word sfta//, repeated in the 
second part of the line, is reducpd again Co a short quan* 

tify* 

in the fourth itistance, the word hear placed in oppost 
limi. to the word btkvld^ in the latter part of the line, ob 
tains from the sense the clnef emphasis, and a proport4oR- 
ate length. The words thon and ffhah^ are again reducec^ 
10 short quantities ; and the word plea^d lends some of 
the time which it possessed, to the more important ivbrd 
hear. 

' From the:<e instances, it is evident, that the quantity M 
our syllables is not tixed ; but governed by emphasis. — To 
observe a due r}feasuren>ent of time, on all occasions, is 
doubtless very difficult ; hut by instruction, attention, and 
practice, the difficulty may be ovorcbme* 

Emphasis changes, not only the quantity of words and 
iiyllahles, hut also, in particular cases, the seat of the ac 
cent. This is deinonstrabh* frorii the following examples- 

** He shall increase, but I shall Jfcrease." " There is a 
dilTerence between giving andyorgiving." ** !n thisspeciefc 
of composition, /)/rmsihiiity is much more essential tha!> 
pwhahility." In these (examples, the emphasis requires 
till* accent to he placed on syllables, to which it does not 
vOBunonly belcng 



In order to Al:qtiire the proper managfement of the em^ 
phii5is« the great rule« and indeed the onlv rule possible tb 
be gi%'eii, is, that the speaker or reader study to attain a 
jmt conception of the force and spirit of the sentiments 
which he ie^ to pronounce. For to lay the emphasis with 
exact propriety, is a constant exercise of good sense and 
attention. It is far from being an inconsiderable attain* 
oient. it is one of the greatest trials of a true and just 
tasite ; and rpust arise from teeling dehcately ourselves* 
••ml from judging accurately, of what h fittest to strike 
Uw leeHng« of other*. 

There is one error, against which it is particularly pro*> 
per to caution the learner ; namely, that of multiplying 
emphatical words too much. It is only by a prudent re* 
serve in the use of them, that we can give them any weight. 
If they recur too oflen ; if a speaker or reader attempts 
to reider every thing which he expresses of high import- 
ance, by a multitude of strong emphases, we soon leai-n 
to pay little regard to them. To crowd every sentence 
with emphatical words, is like> crowding all the pages of 
a book with Italic characters, which, as to the eAect, is 
just the same as to use no such distinctions at all. 

Section 4. Of Pau$e». 

Pauses or rests, in speaking and reading, are a tota* 
cessation of the voice, during a perceptible, ami, m 
inany cases a measurable space oi time. 

Pauses are equally necessary to the speaker, and the 
hearer. To the speaker, that he may take breath, with- 
out which he cannot proceed far in delivery ; and that he 
may, by these temporary rests, relieve the organs of 
speech, which otherwise would be sooa tired by continued 
action : to the hearer, that the ear also may be relieved 
from the fatigue, which it would otherwise endure from a 
continuity of sound ; and that the understanding may have 
tnfficieni lime to mark the <listinction of sentences, and 
their several members. 

Tliere are two kinds of pauses : first, emphatical jmuses ; 
and next, such as mark the distinctions of the sense. An 
Stfnpbatical pause is made, after something has been said 
^ S^iculiar oMiBiettt^ ani •» which we &tire l» fix tb« 
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bearer^S'iiiteiitioii. Sometiinefl, before such a thing » said, 
we usher it iu ^'ith a pause of this nature. Such pauses 
have the same effect as a. strong emphasis ; and are jsubject 
to the same rules ; especially to the caution justnoW given, 
<»f not repeating them too frequently. For as they excite 
uncommon attention, and of course raise expectation, if 
the importance of the matter is not fully answerable to 
•uch expectation, they occasion disappointment and disgust. 
But the most frequent and the principal use of pausesi^ 
», to mark the divisions of the sense, and at the same tine 
to allow the speaker to draw his breath ; and the propei 
and delicate adjustment of such pauses, is one of the most 
Aice and difficult articles of dehvery. In all reading, ^od 
4)ublic speaking, the management of the breath requires a 

J^ood deal of care, so as not to oblige us to divide word« 
rom one anotlier, which have so intimate a connexion, 
that they ought to be pronounced with tlie same breath 
and without the least separation* Many sentences are 
miserably mangled, and the force of the emphasis totally 
lost,* by the divisions being made in the wrong place. To 
avoid this, every one, while he is speaking or reading, 
should be very carefiil to provide a full supply of breath 
fcr ^hal he is to utter. It is a great mistake to imagme 
that the breath must be drawn, only at the end of a period, 
when the voice is allowed to fall. It m'^y easily be ga 
tbered at the intervals of the period, when the voice is 
only suspended for a moment ; and, by this management, 
one m^ty always have a sufficient stock for carrying on the 
longest sentence^ without improper interruptions.^ 

Pauses in reading, and public discourse, must be formed 
upon the manner in which we utter ouiselves in ordinary, 
sensible conversation ; and not upon the stiff artificial man- 
ner which we acquire, from reading books according to 
the common punctuation. It will by no n^ea&s be sufficient 
to attend to the points used in printing ; for these are fei 
from marking an the pauses which ought to be made in 
•peaking. A mechanical attention to these resting-places 
has perhaps been one cause of monotony, by leading the 
ireader to a similar tone at every stpp, and a uniform ca 
dence at every period. The primary use of points is, te 
iaasist the reader in discerning the gramnaticsd constroc 

MO i u^ it.is only as. a socondikrv olfeOi &at thejr tf |^ 
ldt« faitf ft|E9nit&€fftti6iir 
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To render pati^es pleasfing arid expressive, they niu»t 
not only be made in the right place, but also accompanied 
with a proper tone of voice, by %vhich the nature of t/ie^e 
pauses IS intimated ; much more than by the length of 
them, which can seldom be exactly measqred. Sometimes 
it is only a ^slight and simple suspen^sion of voice that is 
proper ; sometimes a degree of cadence' in the voice ii 
lequired ; and sometimes that peculiar tone and cadence 
which denote the senten^ce to be finished. In all these 
oases, we are to regulate ourselves, by attending to the 
manner in which nature teaches us to speak, when en- 
gaged in resil and earnest diitcoorse with others. 

It is a general rule, that the suspending pause should 
lie used when the sense is incomplete ; and the closing 
pau^, when it is finished* But there are phrases, in 
which, though the sense is not completed, the voice takes 
the closing* rather than the suspending pause ; and others, 
in which the sentence finishes by the pause of suspension. 

The closing pause must not be confounded with that fall 
of the voice, or ^at/ence, with which many readers uni* 
(brmly finish a sentence. Nothing is more destructive of 
propriety and energy than this habit. The tones and in 
flections of the voice at the close of a sentence, ought to be 
diversified, according to the general nature of the dis- 
course, and the particular consiruction and meaning of 
the sentence. In plain narrative, and especially in argu- 
mentation, a small attention tp the manner in which we 
relate a fict, or maintain an argument, in conversation, 
will show, that it is fireqnently more proper to raise tlie 
voice, than to let it fall, at the end of a sentence. Some 
sentences are so constrncted, that the last words require 
a stronger emphasis than apy of the preceding; while 
others admit of being closed with a snft and gentle sound. 
Where there is nothing in the sense which requires the 
last soond to be elevated or emphatical, an easy fall, suf- 
ficient to show that the sense is finished, will be proper. 
And in pathetic pieces, especially those of the plaintive, 
tender, or solemn kind, the tone of the passion will oAeo 
teqoire a still greater cadence of the voice. The liest 
methoa of correcting a uniform cadence, is frequently to 
read nUet tentenceSf in which the style is pointed, and ia 
whidik Qm ti l km $ are freqoentlj introduced s and arjo- 

T 
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ment&live pieces, or such as abound with interrogatm s, 
or earnvist exdainattoiu 

Srx'Tioif 6. Of Tones, 

Tones are dilTcrent both iVo^n exr^iha^^is and pauses; 
consisting in the modulation of the voice, the notes or 
variations of sound which we ei^ploy m ihi: expression 
ot our sentiments. 

Emphasis aflects particular wordf and phrases with a 
degree of tone or inflection of the voice ; but' tones, pe^ 
ct] Ha riy so called, affect sentences, paragraphs, andsonie* 
times even the whole of a discourse. 

To show the use and neceswt}' of ton»;s, we need only 
observe, that the mind, in (Communicating its ideas, is in 
a continual state of activity, emotion, or agitation, from 
the different effects which those ideas produce tn the 
speaker. Now the end of such communication being, not 
merely to lay open the idea:*, hut also the diflerent feel- 
ings which they excite in him who utters them, there 
must be other signs than words, to manifest those feel- 
ings ; as words uttered in a monotonous mamier« can re- 
present only a similar state of mind, p<;rfectly free from 
all activity or emotion. As the communicatiou of these 
internal feelings, was of much more ctmsequence in our 
social intercourse^ than the mere conveyance of ideas, 
the Author of our being did not, as in that conveyance, 
leave the invention of the ianguaige of emotion, to man ; 
but impressed it himself upon our i:ature in the same 
manner as he has done with regard to the rest of t^e ani* 
mal world ; all of which express their various feelings, by 
various tones. Ours indeedf from the superior rank that 
we hold, are in a high degree more comprehensive ; as 
ttiere is not an act of the mind, an t'S:ertion of the fancy, 
or an emotion of the heart, which has not its^ pc^culiar 
tone, or note of the voice, by tvhich it is to he expressed ; 
and which is suited exactly to tne degree of internal 
' feeling. It is chiefly in the proper* use of these tones, 
that the lif^, spir*t, beauty^ and harmony of delivery 
consist. 

An extract fi*om the beautiful lapr>entation of David over- 
t'aul and Jonathan^^ mav serve at »a e](ajiui^ili|4'whatli9% 



been paid oh thi« ptibject. " The beauty of Israel is slain 
afM>n thy high places,' flow are the mighty fallen! Tell, 
it not in Gath ; publish it not in the i^treets of Askelon: 
test the daughters of the Philistines rejoice; lest the 
tiaughtei^s o^* die uncircumciseJ triumph. Ye mountain! 
of Gilhoa, let there be no dew, nor rain upon you, nor 
fiehls of offerings; for there the shield of the mighty waa 
vilely ca^t away; the shield of Saul, as though he had 
not been anointed with oil "' The first of these divif^ions 
expreisses sorrow and lamentation ; therefore the note is 
k>w. The next contains a spirited command, and should 
be pronounced much higher. The other sentence, in 
which he makes a pathetic address to the mountains where 
his friends were siain, must be expressed m a note quite 
different from the two former ; not so low as the, first, nor 
^o hii;h as tlie second, in a manly, firm, and yet plaintive 
tone.* 

This correct and natural language of the emotions,' is- 
not so ditriciilt to be attainetd* as most readei:s seem to 
imaginer If we enter into the spirit of the author's se^n- 
timents, as well as into the meaning of his words, we shall 
not fail to deliver the words in properly varied tones, for 
there a^e few people, who speak English' without a'pro- 
Vfncial tone, that have not an accurate use of emphasis,- 
pauses, and tones, when diey otter their sentiments in 
earnest discoirrse ; and the reason that they have not the 
tame use of them'« in readihg aloud the sentiments of 
othersi may be traced 1o the verj' defective and errone- 
ous method, in which the art of reading is taught ; where- 
by all the various, natural, expressive tones of speerb, 
Are stippressed, and a few artificial, unmeaning, reading 
notes, are substitiKe<i for them 

. But when we recommend to readers an attention to the 
tone and language of emotions^ we must be understood to 
do it with proper limitation. Moderation is necessary in 
this point, as it is in other things. Fer when reading be- 
comes strictly imitative, it ^ssumes a theatrical tnanner, 
and must be liighty improper, as well as give offence to 
the hearers ; because it is inconsistent widi that delicacy 
and mociesty wlucb« on M occasions, are indispensabl^i 



• 
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qHAPTBR II 

OF VERSIFICATION. 

As there are few persons who do not sometimeti read 
fioetical composition, it seems necessary to give the stu* 
(|pnt some idea ofthat part of grammar, which explains the 
principles of versification ; that, in reading poetry, he may 
he the hetter able to judge of its correctnessi^ and relish iti 
beaiitief^. When this lively mode of exhibiting nature 
and sentiment, is perfectly chaste, it is oAen found to be 
highly interesting and instructive, 

' Versikigation is th^ arrangement of a certain 
number and variety of syllables, according to certain 
laws , - 

Rhyme is the correspondence of the last sound of 
one verse, to the last sound or syllable of another. 

Feet and pauses are the Constituent parts of verse* W« 
vhall consider these separately. 

OF POETICAL FE£T. 

A certain number of syllables connected, form a loot. 
They are called /eer, becaui^e it is by their, aid that the 
voice, as It were, steps along through the verse^ in a 
measured pace ; and' it is necessary that the syllables 
which mark this regular movement of the. voice, should, 
in some manner, be distinguished fronk the others. This 
distinction was made among the ancient Romans, by di- 
viding their syllables into long and ^hort, and ascertaining 
their i|uaiitity by an exact pro|M>rtion of time iu sounding 
them ; the long being to the short, as two to one ; and 
the lAng syllables, being thus the more important, mark- 
ed the movement. In English, syllables are diviilcd into 
accented and unaccented ; and the accented syllables be- 
ing as 'Strongly distinguished from the unaccented, by the 
peculiar stress of the voice upon them, are equally capa- 
ble of marking the movement, and pointing out the regu- 
lar paces of the voice > as the long syllables were by their 
quantity, amon)?: the Romans. 

When the (eei are formed by an accent on vowels, 
they are tfxactly of the Mine uaturA as the ancient feet 
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aa^ have the same just quantity in their syllables. So 
thai in this respect, we have all that the aucieiitis had, 
and iomething 'which they had not. We have in faqt du- 
plic. ces of each foot, yet with such a difference, as to 
fit tl tm for difierent' purposes^ to be applied at our plea- 
sure 

£^ sry foot has, from nature, powers peculiar to itself; 
and i is upon the knowledge and right application of 
thes6 powers, that the pleasure and effect of numbers 
chiefly depend. . / 

All leet used in poetry consist either of two, or of three 
syllables; and are reducible tp eight kii^ds; four of two 
syllables, and four of three, as follows : 

niSSVLLABLE. TRISYLI ABLE. 

A Trochee - w 'A Dactyl - w w 

An Iambus w - An Amphibrach w - w 

A Spondee -r- An Anapaest %.; w^- 

A Pyrrhic w *-» A Tribrach www 

A Trochee has the first syllable accented^ sind the- last 
unarrentcd : as, '* Hatefiii, ptttish." 

An Iambus has the tirst syllable unaccented, and the last 
accented • as, " Betray, consist." 

A Spondee has both the w^rds^or syllables accented 
as, '* The pale moon." 

A Pyrrhic has both the words or syllables unaccented: 
as, ** on the tall tree." 

A Dactyl has the first syllable accented, and the two 
Mter unaccented : as, ** Labourer, :p6ssible." , 

An Amphibrach has the first and last syllables ijinac* 
cented ; and the middle one accented : as, '' Delightihl^ 
domestic." 

An Anapsest has the two first syllables unaccented, and 
the last accented : as, ** Conlrftvene, acquiesce." 

A Tribrach has all its syllables unaccented : as^ " Nil- 
merftbl^, ^nqaerable." - 

Some of thoHe feet may be denominated nrtn^fViii/ feet-, 
as pieces of poetry may be wholly, or chiefly formed of 
any of them. Such are the Iambus, Tiochee, Dactyl, and 
Anapsest* The others may he termed secondary feet , 
liecause their chief use is to diversify the numbers, and to 
iimprove the verse. 

We fbi^l fint evfjaio tbe nature of the {wincipal feet. 

T i 
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lAMBTC Irenes may be divided into several species* 
according to the Dumber of feet or syllables of which they 
are composed. 

1. The shortest form of the English Iambic consists of 
an lambu«, with an additional short syllable : as. 

Disdaining, 
Conipiaiiiing, 
Consenting, 
Refienting. 

We ha%'e no |H>em of this measure, bat it may be met with 
in ictanxas. The Iambus, with this addition, coincides with 
the Amphibrach. 

2. The second form of onr Iambic is also too short to 
lie continued through any great number of lines. It con 
siists of ftt*(i Iambuses. 

Whftt pldce Is here ! 

What scenes appear ! 

To me the rose 

No longer glows. 
It sometimes takes, or may take, an additional short syl- 
lable .* as. 

Upon i moimtftin 
Beside a fbuntam. 

3. The third form consists o( three lambosea 

In plftc^s fftr or near. 
Or famous or obscure. 
Where wholesome is the air, 
Or where the most impure. 

It sometimes admits of an additional'short syllable * as. 
OUr hearts no longer langilish. , 

4. The fourth fonn is made up of /otcr Iambuses. 

And may fit \ksi my weaiy ftge. 
Find out the peaceful hermitage. 

5. The fifth species of English Iambic, consists of,^ 
Iambuses. 

How lov'd. h(5w v&lu'd once, fiv&ils th^e nfit^ 
To wbMD rtlat«d» or by wbom bafot; 
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A heap of dilat alone remainfof thee ; 
'Ti^ aU thou art, and all the proud shall be.^ 

BfS wise t6-d&j, *tis m&dness to defer : 
Neit day the fatal precedent will plead ; . 
Thus on, lilt wisdom is pushed out of life. 

This is called the Heroic measure. In its simplest form 
it consists of live Iambuses; but by the admission of other 
feet, as Trochees, Dactyls, Anapaests, &c. it is capable of 
many varieties. Indeed, most of the English common 
measures may be varied in the same way, as ivirH as by 
the different position of their pauses. 

6. The sixth form of our Iambic is commonly caDed the 
AUxaudrine measure. It consists o(six Iambuses. 

For thou &rt but of dAst ; be hOmble and be wise. 

The Alexandrine is sometimes introduced into heroic 
rhyme ; and when used sparingly, and ivith judgment, 
occasions an agreeable variety. 

Th€ seas shftif waste, the skies Tn smoke decay, 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fixM his ivord, his saving |iow> remains . 

Thy realm for ever lasts^ thy own Meetiah reigiia, 

7. The seventh and last form of our Iambic measure^ 
ia made up of seven Iambuses. 

, Th^ Lord descended from Sbove, 
And bow'd the heavens high. 

This was anciently written in one line ; but it h now 
bh>ken mto two i the first containing four feet, and the 

second three : ^ 

/' 

WhSn all thy mercife, O my Ghod t 

My rising soul surveys, 
'Transported with the view, I'm lost 

Iq wonder, love, and praise. 

In all these measures, the accents are to be placed on even 
syllables ; and every line considered by iUelf. is, in gene- 
ral, more melodious, as this rule is more strictly observed. 

TROCHAIC verse is of several kinds. 
I. The shortest Trochaic verse in our language, coBsifta 
•f one Trochee and a lonH syllable. 
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TAmiilt c«a«6» 

Sink to peace. 
Tliis measure b defecti^'e in tligtiitj^, and can seldom be 
used on sierious occasions. 

ft 

2. The second English fonn of the Troch'aic consfsts of 
two leet ; and \* likewise so brief, that it is rarel^' used for 
any very serious purpose* 

On th^mduntftin 

By a tbimtain. r 

It sometime:* containji two feet or trochees, with an addi 
lional long syllable : as, 

fn th€ days of old * 

Fables plainly told. 

3. The third species consists of three trochees : as, 

When our hearts dre mdunilng : 

or of three trochees, with an^additional long syUable : ai 

Restless mortals toil for ndiight ; 
Bliss in vain from earth is sought ; 
Bliss, a native of the sky. 
Never wanders, i^ortals, try ; 
There you cannot seek in vain ; 
For to seek her is to gain.- 

4 The fourth Trochaic species consists of fovr Ire 
ehees: as, 

Rdund Qs rOars th^ temp&t louder. 

This form may take au additional long syllable, as follows • 

IdlS &(l^r dinner in his chair. 
Sat a farmer, ruddy, fat, and fair. 
But this measure is very uncommon. 

& The fifth Trochaic species is likewise uncommon. 
't is composed offiv* trochees. 

AU thftt %valk on foot or rtde in chftriots^ 
All that dwell in palaces or garrets. 

6. The sixth form of the English Trochaic consists of 
nx trochees : as. 

On A mount&in, stretch'd beneath ft hoary willow* 
^ Uy a shepherd swain, and view'd the rolling billow. 
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This seems to be the longest Trochaic line that onr 
languaj^e admits. ^ 

In all these Trochaic measures, the accent is to be 
placed on the odd syllables. 

The DACTYLIC measure being very uncommon, we 
•hall give only one example of one i*pecie)« of it: 

From the low pl^asHres of this fSllen n&tfire. 
Rise we to higher, &c. 

ANAP£STIC verses are divided into several species 

1. The shortest anapaestic verse must be a single ana- 
paest: as, 

But In vain, 

They complain. 
This measure is, however, ambiguous ; for, by laying 
the stress of the voice on the first. and third syllables, we 
might make a ^trochaic. And therefore (he first and sim- 
plest form of our genuine Anapaestic verse, is made up of 
two Anapaests : as. 

But his cdur&ge ^gfin fail, 

For no arts could av^il. 

This form admits of an additional'short syllable. 
Then hTs courfige *gftn fail him, 
For no arts could avail him. 

2. The second species consists of three Anapaests. 

y^ woods, spread your branches iip&ce ; 
T» your deepest recesses I fly; 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chace ; 
1 would vanish from every eye. 

This is a very pleasing measure, and much usedi bo* 
ID solemn and cheerful subjects.' 

3. The third kind of the English Anapaestic, consists ot 
four Anapaests. 

Mfty I govern my pas^Tond with absolate swij ; 
And grow wiser and better as life wears away. 

This measure will admit of a short syllable at the end 
as, 

6n this warm ch^ek 6( youth^ smiles &nd ros^ ire 
blending. ' . * ^ 
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The preceding are the diflferenl kiDds of the principal 
feet, in their mare simple forms. They are capable of 
numerous vanaiioai, by the intermixture of those feet 
with each other : aod bythe admio^ion of the secondary 
feet. 

We haye observed, that English verse is composed' of 
feet formed by accent; and that when the accent talis on 
vovrels, the feet are equivalent to those formed by quan- 
tity. That the student may clearly perceive this differ- 
ence, %ve shall produce a Specimen of each kind. 

0*6r heaps of ruins stdlk'd the stately hind. 

Here we see the accent is upon the vowel in each se- 
cond syllable. In the followrng line, we shall find the 
same Iambic movement, but formed by accent on conso- 
nants, except the last syllable. 

Then riistling„ crackling, criishing thilnder down. 

Here the time of the short accented syllables, is com- 
pensated by a short pause, at the end of each word to 
tvhich they belong. 

We now proceed to show tlie manner in which jioetry 
is varied and improved, by the adi^ission of secondary 
feet into its compos^ition. 

Miirmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

The first foot here is a Dactyl ; the rest are Iambics. 

O'er miny .ft frozen, m^ny a fiery Alp. 

Thb line contains three Amphibrachs mixed with Iambics. 

InnumlSrabl^ before th^ Almighty's throne. 
Here, in the second foot, we find a Tribrach. 

See the bold youth striin up the threatening steep. ' 

In t^s line, the finit foot is a Trochee ; the second a 
genuine Spondee by quantity ; the third a Spondee by ac- 
cent. 

In the following line, the first foot is a Pyrrhic, the 
second a Spondee. 

Thftt dn weak wings from far pursues your flight. 

From the preceding view of English versification, we 
WMy iee what a copious stock of materials it possesses 
For we are nt** only allowed the use of ail the ancient 
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poetic feet, in our heroic measure, but vfe have, as be- 
fore observed, duplicates of each, a^eeing* in movementt 
thuirgh ctifl'erin^ in nteai^itre,* arid which make diflTcrcnt 
tmpresitions on the ear; an opulciice pecnliar to our 
language, a&d which may be the source of a boundless 
iFanety. 

or POCTICAL PAUSES. 

There are two sorts of pauses, one for sense, and one 
for roelod}', perfect!}' distinct from each other. The for- 
mer may he calloti scuteiUitil ^ the latter harmonic pauses. 

The sentential pauses are those which are known to us 
by the name of stops, and which have names given them; 
as the comma, semicolon, coton. and period. 

The harmonic pauses may be subdivided into the Jinai 
pause, and the ctEsural pause. These sometimes coincide 
with the sentential pause, sometimes have an independent 
state, that is, exist! where there is no stop in the sonse. 

The final pause takes place at the end of the line, 
closes the verse, and marks the measure : the csesural 
divides it into equal or unotpi'il parts. 

The tinal pause preserves the melody, without inter- 
fering with the sense. For the pause itself perfectly 
marks the bound of the metre ; and being made only by 
a suspension of the voice, not by any change of note, it 
can never affect the sense. This is not the only advan- 
tage gained to numbers, by this final pause or stop of 
suspension. It also prfevents that monotony, that' same- 
ness of note at the end of lines, which, hoivever pleas- 
ing to a rude, is disgusting to a delicate eaf. For as 
this final pause has no pecnliar note of its own, but 
ahvays takes that which belongp» to the preceding- word, 
itxhanges continually with the matter, and is as varioas 
as the sense. 

If is the tinal pause %vhich alone, on many occasions, 
marks the difference between prose and verse ; which' 
will he evident from the foliotving arrangement of a iew 
poetical lines. 



* MnrcttiPiit and mffmire are tliw distinciii.<iUpd. Mnremcnf exp rttw tilt 
prdcrcsifivc order of founrft, wtiellier from vtweg to weak, franr loqi «» tbatL 
or.viVc vtna, Mmmn ligpiSes the ^Mportioa of time, boUi in somiib mk 
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Of inaii'« first disobedieoce, and the fniit of that lor* 
bidden trei!, who^te mortal taste brought death into the 
world, and all our wo, with Iohs of Cdiui, tHI one greatef 
man resitore us, and regain the blitssfiil seal, sing hea- 
venly muse !*' 

A stranger to the ponm would not easily discover that 
this was verse ; but would take it for |N>otical prose* Bj 
properly adjusting the linal pause* we shall restore the 
passage to its true state of verse 

Of man^s lirst disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoiee mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our wo. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful eeat» 
Sing, heavenly muse ! 

These examples show the necessity of reading blank 
verse, in such a manner, as to make every line sensible 
to the ear ; for^ what is tlie use of melody, or for what 
end has the poet composed in vers^, if, in reading his 
lines, we suppress his numbers, by omitting the linal 
pau?e;^nd degrade them, by our pronunciation, into 
mere prose ? 

The Caesura is commonly on the fourth, fifth, or sixth 
syllable of heroic verse 

On the fourth syllable, or fit the end of the second foot . 

» 

The silver eel" in shining volumes rolFd, 
The yellow carp'' in scales bedroppM with gold. 
On the fifth syllable, or in the middle of the third fi>oc. 

Round broken columns'' clasping ivy twinM, 
O^er heaps of ruin" stalkM the stately hind. 
On the sixth syllable, or at the end of the third foot : in. 
Oh say what stranger cause" yet unexplored, 
Could make a gentle belle" reject a lord. 
A line may be divided into three portions, by two 
Cttsuras : as. 

Outstretch* d he lay" on the cold ground" and oft * 
LookM up to heav'n. 
There is another mode of dividing lines, well suited to 
the nature of the couplet, by introducing aemi-pauses^ 
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which divide the line into font panses. This semi-panse 
ma}' be called a f/emZ-aMi/rrt. 

The folloviring lines^adniit of, and exenlplify it. 

G laws' while he reads" but trembles' as l)e writes. 

Reason' the card'' hut pa-ssion' is the gale. 

Rides' in the whirl wind'' and directs' the storm* 

OF NCLODY, HARMONY, ANO EXPFCSSfOlV. 

Having shown the general nature of feet^nd pauses, 
the constituent parts of verse, wc shall now point out 
more particularly, their use and importance. 

Meind)', harmony, and expression^ are the three grcait 
objectii of poetic numbers. By melody, is meant, a pleas* 
ing cflcct produced on the ear, from an apt arrangement 
of the constituent parts of verse, according to ^he laws of 
measure ami movement. By harmony, an effect produ- 
ced by an action of the mind, in Comparing the differenV 
members of a vorae with each other, and perceiving a 
due and beautiful pro|>ortion between them. By ei- 
pression, such a choice and arranorement of the cnnstitu* 
ent parts of I'erse, as serve V* enforce and illustrate the 
thought or the sentiment. 

We suall c'onsidei each of these three ol)jects in versi 
fication, both with respect to.the'feet i>nd the pauses. 

lat. With regard to melody. 

From the examples which we have gi\en of verses 
composed in all the pnncipal feet, it is evident that a 
considerable portion of melody is found in each of them> 
though in ditfcrent degrees. Vei-ses made up of pure 
Iambics have an excellent melody. 

, That the final and capsural pauses contribute to melody, 
cannot be doubted by any person who reviews the in 
stances which we have already given of those pauses. 
To form lines of the first melodv, the cassura niuo't t>e at 
the end of the second, or of the third foot, or in tlie mid- 
dle of the third. 

8d, With respect to harmony. 

Verses composed of Iambics have indeed a hne har- 
mony; but as the stress of the voice, in repeating such 
ferses, is always in- the same places, that is, on every 
•ecottd syllable sucb a miiformity would disgusi the «ar 

U ^ 
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in a loDjr succession; and therefore such changes were 
sought (or, as might introduce the pleasure ol* variety« 
ivithotit |irejiidice to meio<l^ ; or which might even con- 
trihiite to lt^ improveuienL Oi' iixvA nature watt the in* 
troduciiou ol* the Trochee, to ibrm the lirst loot of ah 
lieroic ?ente : a?, 

FlvoOrs to none, th all she smiles i^xteods, 
O'd <(Ke rejects, but never once oiVends. 
Each o( these lines begins with a Trochee ; the re* 
maining leet are iu the Iambic movement. In the fol* 
lowing line of the ' same movement, the fourth foot i& a 
Trochee. 

All these dur notions vain, sees find derides. 
The next change admitted lor the sake of variety, with- 
out prejudice to melody, is the intenuixture of T^rrhics 
and Spondees ; in which, two impressions in the one foot 
make up for the want of one in the other; and two long 
syllables compensate two short ones, so as to make the 
turn of the quantity of the two feet, equal to two Iambics* 

On the gri^en bank to look intd the clear 
Smdoth like th&t to me seemM another sky. 

Stdod riiPd stood vast innnitride conf fnM. 

The next variety admitted is that of the Amphibrach. 
Which manj^ a bard had chaunted mkiiy ft day. 

In till!! line, wq find that two of the feet are Amphi- 
hracltH ; and three. Iambics. 

We have before shown that the- cafjsur 'mproves the 
melrNly of verse ; and we shall now sp'iaK ol it« other 
more ini|H)rtant office, that of being the chief source of 
harmony in numbers. 

The first and lowest perception of harmony, by means 
of the cesura, arises from comparing two members of the 
same line with ea'^h other, divide«J in the manner to be 
seen in the instances before mentioned : because the 
'beauty of proportion in the members, according to each 
of these divisions, is founded in nature; heing as one to 
two— two to three— or three to two. 

The next degree arises from comparing the meiiil>en 
^ a couplet, or two contiguous lines : as. 

See the bold youth" strain op the threat'ntiig steep, 
« , Rush thro' the thicket^^' dow*^ the valleys sweep 



Here we find the C99iira of the first line^ at the emVcf 
Ihe second foot ; and in the middle of the third foot, ip 
the last line. 

Hang^ b'er their conrser.-*' heads" with eager speed, 
And earth roUs back' beneath the filing steed. 
In this couplet, the cmsura is at the end of the third 
loot, in the first line ; and of the second, in the latter line. 
The next perception of harmony arises from comparing 
a greater nnmber of lines, and observing the relative pro- 
portion of the couplets to each other, in point of similarity 
and diversity, as : 

Thy forests VVinrtsor" and thy green retreats. 
At once the monarchV and the mnse's seats, 
Invite my lays/' Be present Sylvan maids. 
Unlock your springs" and open all your shades. 
Not hall^so swift'' the trembling doves can lly, 
When the tierce eagle" cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly" ihe fierce eagle moves, 
When through the clouds" he drives the trembling 
doves.^ 
In this w^y, the comparison of lines variously appor- 
tioned by the diRerent seats of the three c»suras, may be 
the source of a great variety of harmony, consistent with 
the finest melody. This is still increased by the intro- 
duction of two caesuras, and much more by that of semi- 
pauses. The semi-pauses double every where the terms 
of comparison ; e^ive a more distinct view of the whole and 
the parts ; afibrtl new proportions of measurement, atid 
an ampler scope for diversity and equality^ those sources 
3f beauty in harmony. 

Wanns' in the sun" refreshes' in the breeze^ 
Glows' in the stars" and blossoms' in the trees ; 
Lives' through al! life" extenils' through all extent, 
' Spreads' undivided^' operates' unspent. 

3d. The last object in versification regpirds expression. 

When men express their sentiments by words, they na- 
turally fall into that sort of movement of the yoice* 
which is consonant to that produci^d by the emotion in 
the mind ; and the Dactylic or Anapaestic, the Trochaic. 
lanUuc, o: Spondaic, prevails even in common disQour&e, 
according to the different nature of the sentimenU ex* 
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prefved. To imitate nature* tberefore,^the poet, id ar* 
raiigiug hi«( words id ttte aHiticial coaipOBitioD^of verse, 
must take care to make the movement coriesponil to the 
scotrment, by the proper use of the several kiu<is of' ieet : 
aod this is the lirst and mo$t general source of expression 
in numbers. 

That a judicious management of the feet and pausesy 
may be peculiarly expressive of particular operations and 
sentiments, will suitioientlv appear lo the learner, by a few 
select examples under each of those heads. 

In the foli(>t>'in|f instance, the vast dimensions of Satan 
are shotvn by an uncommoD succession of lonir svliables, 
which detaiD us to survey the liiit^^e arch rieud. nt pisnxed 
posture. 

So stretchM out bilge id length the arch tiend Uy. . 

The oext example aflbrds instances of the power of a 
Trochee beginning a line, when succeeded by an Iambus. 

■ an^ sheer tvithin 

Lights on his feet : as when a prowling wolf 
Leki»» ^*^<* ^^^ leiice with ease Into the fold. 

The Trochee which begins the line shows Satan in the 
act of lighting: the Iambus that follows, tixes him— 
** Lights on his feet." 

The same artifice, in the beginning of the next line, 
makes ns see the wolf — '' leap o'er the ftbnce.'' — But aa 
(he mere act of leaping ovi.r the fence, is not the only 
circumstance to he attended to, hut also the lac ility with 
which it is done, this is strongly marked, hot only by the 
smooth foot which follows — *" wuh ease''— itself \'ery ex- 
pressive, but likewise by a Pyrrhic precedintf the last 
foot — *' into the fold*' — which indeed carries the %voli— 
*• with ftase into the fold.^' 

The following .instan<^es show the effects produced by 
caesuras, so placed as to divide the line into very unequal 
portions : such /<> that after the tirst, and before tlie laai 
{iemipede. ' 

- - ' ' — tlnis with the year 

Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day" or the sweet approach of even «r mom. 

Here the csesura alter the first semipede Day, stops na 
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onexpectedly, and forcibly impresses the imagirratioa with 
the greatness of the author's loss, the loss ofsigltt 

No sooner hail th* Almighty ceasM, but all 

The uiuhitude of angels, withai^hout 

I«oud" as from numbers without number^ sweet 

Ar trom blest voices uttering joy. 

There is something very striking in this uncommiMi 

cssura, which suddenly stops the reader, to reflect on the 

imfiortaDce of a particular word. 

. We shall close Uie subject^ with an example containing 
the united powei's of many of the prii^ciples which have 
l»een cxplamed, 

DTre wis the t6s^Ing" deep the gmans'' Desp&ir^ 
Tended the sick'' btksie^t from codch to cotich" 
And over them triOmph^int deftth" hKs diirt" 
Shook" hut delay \l to strike. 

Many of the rules and observations respecting Prosody^ 
are taken from ^^ Sheridan^s Art of Keadinir;'* to ivhich 
lN>ok the Compiler refers the ingenious stuJeat^ tor iportt 
extensive iDfonuatioo ou the subject 

iia 
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PUNCTUATION * 

PrifCTUATioK is the. art of diHding a written compc 
sttion into sentences, or parts of sentences, by pciints or 
stops, for the purpose of marking tin tliflerent pauses 
t/ which the sense, and an accurate pronunciation require. 
The Comma represents the shortest pause ; the Se- 
micolon, a pause double that of the comma; the Colon, 
— ^ double that of the semicolon ; and the Period, double 
that of the colon. 

The precise quantity or duration of each pause, cannot 
be defined ; for it varies with the time of the whole. The 
<^ same c;oiripositi.on may be rehearsed in a quicker or a slow- 
er lime ; but the proportion between the pauses should be 
ever invariable. 

In order more clearly to determine the proper applica- 
tion efthe points, we must distinguish between an itnper* 
feet phrase, a simple sentence, and a compound sentence. 

An imperfect phrase contains no assertion, or does not 
amount to a propos^ition or sentence : ad, *^ Therefore ; 
111 hasie ; studious of praise.^' 

A simple sentence has but one subject, and one finite 
verb, expressed or implied: as, ** Temperance preserves 
health.'^ 

A compound sentence has more than one subject, or one 
finite verb, either expressed oi understood ,.or it consists ^ 
oftwoormore simple sentences connected together: as, | 
**Good nature mend? and beautifies all objects ,'* " Virtue 
refines the affections, but vice debases them.'' ^ 

In a sentence, the subject and the verb, or either of 
them^may be accompanied with several adjuncts : as, the 
object, the end, the circumstance of time, place, manner, 
and the like : and the subject or verb may be either im- 
mediately connected with them, or mediately ; that is, bj 

* As piinctuntinn h iiA Vxlpd to aid ho(h the fenne^ and the pronunciation oT 
m iraiteflCK, .it •*fKii(! not have hi^ii exi'iiifiively discussed under the pa*^. of Syii> 
lav. or of Vrt»r.\iv. The italure oftlw 5uh()ect, itr extent and iniportaQoi*, aiid 
the j;nuiinra*icil kflnwlecl^e whieb it prewppoies, iav« induevt us to nakii it a 
"■■^'^^ ~ ^ *^ lit --"*'- 
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peiDg connectet. vnth something which is conpected with 
tome other, ami so on : as« *^ The mind, unoccupied with 
useful knowledge, becomes a magazine of trifles and fol- 
ies." 

Member? of sentences may be divided into simple and 
Gompoand members. See page 1 25. 

CHAPTER I. 

OF THE COMMA. . 
The Confima usually separates those parts of a sen* 
tence, which, though very closely connected in sense 
and construction, require a pause between them. 

Rvi?. I. With respect to a simple sentence, the several 
words of which it consists have so near a relation to each 
other, that, in general, no points are requisite, except a 
full stop at the entl of it : as, '' The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom.'^ ^^ Every part of matter swarms 
with living creatures*" 

A simple sentence, however, when it is a long one, and 
the nominative case is accompanied with ^inseparable ad* 
iiin****. may admit of a pause immediately before the verb : 
as, ''* The good taste of the present age, has not allowed 
us to neglect the cultivation of the English language :" 
** To be totally indifferent to praise or censare, is a real 
^Icfect in character. " 

Rule ii. When the connexion of the different parts of a 
simple sentence is interrupted by an imperfect phra«e, a 
xromma is usually introduced before the. t^gihning, and. at 
the end of this phrase : as, *^ I remember, witf{ gratitude^ 
his goodness to me :" ** His work is, m many renpects^ verji 
imperfect. It is, therefore^ not much approved.'' But when 
Khese interruptions are slight and unimportant, the com- 
^ma is better omitted : as, '' Flattery is certavUy pemici 
ous ;" *' There is surely a pleasure in beneficence." 

In the generality of compound sentences, there is fre- 
quent occasion for commas. This \vill appear from the 
following rules ; some of which apply to simple, as wejl 
as to compound sentences. 

Rule hi When. two or more nouns occur in the- same 
construction, they are parted by a comma : as, ** Reason, 
firtae^ anawei one great aim*" ** The hwband, wife* 
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and children, 9ufler(v1 extremely '"* " They took away 
their fiirniliire, clotlTe«, and stock m trade :*' •' He ia 
alteriiatdy .supported hy his father, bis uncle, and bin 
elder brothe-r." 

Prom thi:^ rule there is mostly an exception, with re* 
gard to two nouns closely connected by a conjunction : asy 
** Virtue and vice form a strong contrail to each other:*' 
'* Libertkie.* call reli;i;ion bigotry or superstition ;" ** There 
is a natural difTerefice between merit and denv; rit, virtue 
anJ vice, wisdom and .oily.*" But if the parts connected 
are not short, a comma may be inserted, though the 
conjunction is exprcs-sed : as*, ** Romances may be said to 
be miserable rhapsodies, or dangerous incentives to evil;" 
•* Intemperance destroys the stroigth of our bodies, and 
the via;our of our minds." 

RuLF. IV. Two or more adjectives belonging to the same 
substantive are likewise separatt;d by commas : as, *' Plain, 
honest truth, wants no artificial covering ;" " David was 
a brave, wise, and pious man ;'V *' A woman, gentle, sen- 
sible, well-educated, and religious;'* "The most m no- 
cent pleasures are the sweetest, the most rational, the 
most affecting, and the most lasting." 

Hut two adjectives, immediately connected by a con- 
junction, are not sep'i rated b}' a ^.omma : as, '* True 
worth is modest a/'fi retired ;" •' Truth is fair an</ artless, 
simple and sincere, uniform and consistent/' ** We 
must be wise or foolisii ; there is no medium." 

RuLK v. Two or more verbs, having the same nomina- 
tive case, and immediately following one another, are 
also separated by comma« : as, '* Virtue supports in adver- 
sity, moderates in prosperity :*' " In a letter, we may ad- 
vise, exhort, comfort, request, and discuss." 

Two verbs immediately connected by a conjunction, are 
an exception to the above, rule : as, ** The study of natu- 
ral history expands and elevates the mind ;" '* Whether 
we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should be moderate." 

Two or more participles are subject to a similar rule, 
and exception : as, •• A man, fearing, serving, and loving 
his Creator ;" " He wa* happy in being loved, esteemed, 

» As a foitfiderable panse in pronunciation, is necpsiwry hetwwn the lait 
noun and the «refh, a comma should lie in^ertnl to denote it. But as no uauite 
b allowahle bciween the lart »<\iei:Uve and the noim, under Rule IV. tlie 
coiiuiia is there properly omitted. See WAL<K£K*i Klanenb (ff KUicutiim, 
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and resfiected {" ** Bv being admired and flattered, w« 
are often corrupted/' 

KuhR VI. Two or more adverbs immediately sncceed- 
ing one another, must be separated by commas : as* 
** We are fearfully, wonderfully framed ;" " Success ge» 
tterally depends on aciing^prndently, steadily, and vigor* 
ously. in what we undertake." 

. But when two adverbs are joined by a conjunction, 
they are not parted by the comma : hs, *' Some men :!tm. 
dehberatety and presumptuously ;" " There is . nu mid- 
dle state ; we must live virtuously or vitiously " 

Rule vit. When participles are followed by something 
that depends on them, they are generally separated from 
the rest of the sentence by a comma : as, ^^ 1'he king, 
approving the plan, put it in execution f '^ His talenta, 
forined for great enterprises, could not fail of renderings 
him conspicuous ;" ^^ All mankind compose one family* 
assetiibUd under the eye of one dommon Father. *' 

Rule viii. When a conjunction is divided by a phrase 
or sentence from the verb to whic^' it belongs, , such in- 
tervening phrase has usually a comma at each extremity : 
aib, ** They set out early, and, before the close of the 
day, arrived at the destined place.'" 

Rui.E IX. Expressions in a direct address^ are separated 
from the rest of the sentence by commas : as, ** My 8on^ 
give me thy heart ;" *' I am obliged to you, my friendi^ 
for your uiany favours.'' 

Rule x. The case absolute, and the infinitive moot' ab- 
solute, are separated by commas from the body of the 
sentence : as, ^^ His fathei' dying, he succeeded to the 
estate ;^' '^ At length, their ministry performed, and race 
well run, they left the world in peace ;" ^* To coofess 
the truths I was much in fault." - 

Rule xi. Nouns in apposition, that is, nouns added to 
other nouns in the same case., by way of explication or 
illustration, when accompanied with adjuncts, are set 
off by commas : as, *' Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, 
was eminent for his zeal and knowledge ;" *' The but- 
terfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun^" 

But if such nouns are single, or only form a proper 
mime, they are not divided : as, ** Paul the apostle ;*' 
^* The emperor Antoninus wrote an excellent book." 
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Rule xit. Simple miimberA of sentences connected by 
comparatives, are for Itic uio»t part diiitinguished by a 
comma : a!», ** Js the hart paiiteth after the water brooks» 
$0 doih my soul pant at\er thee ;'* ** Better is a diniiei* of 
herb*; with Love, than a stalled ox and hatred ivith it.^' 

If the fnembers in comparative sentences arc short, the 
comma i.s, in general, better omitted: as, *' How much 
better i» it to get wisdom thnti gold V *' Mankind act o/iew- 
er from caprice than reason." 

livi.K xfij. When words are placed in opposition to each 
other, or with some marked variety, they require to be 
distingni«hc<! by a comma : as, 

** Tho' deep, yet clear : tho' gentJc, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; wuthont o'erflowtng, AjII." 

"Good men, in this frail, imperfect state, are often foimd^ 
not only in nnion -^jvith^ bnt in opposition io, the viewi 
and cofiduct of one another.*' 

Sometimes when the word with which the last preposi- 
tion agrees, is single, it is better to omit the comma l>e.« 
fore it: as, '• Many states were in alliance u-iih, and un' 
\\Qr the protection tf Rome."" , 

The same rule and restrictions must be applied ivhev 
♦»vo or more nouns refer to the same preposition : as» 
•^ He was composed both under the threatening, and at tha 
approach, of a cruel and lingering death ;" ** He wa» 
not only the king, but the father of hi^s people." 

RuLK XIV. A remarkable expression, or a short obser- 
vation, somewhat in the manner of a quotation^ may be 
properly marked with a comma : as, *' It hurts a nianV 
pnde to say, 1 do not know ;" ** Plutarch calls lying, liie 
vice of slaves." 

Rt'LE XV. Relative pronouns are connective words, 
and generally admit a comma before them: as, •* lie 
preaches sublimely, tarho lives a sober, righteous, and 
pio:i5 life ;" " There is no charm in the female sex,trAii;»\ 
can su|)ply the place of virtue." 

But wfien two meinhf rs, or phrases, are closely; con* 
nectod by a relative, restraining the general notion of the 
antecedent to a particular v>>cnse, the comma should be 
onMtted: as, •• SoH-denial is the sacrifice which virtue 
must make ;*' ""^ A man wh«» is of a det»*acting spirit, wiB 
misconstrue the' most innocent words that can be put to* 
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Ipether.*' In .the latter example, the a«4rrtioD is not of 
** a man in general/' but of*' a man wii.) i« of a detract* 
mg spirit;'' and therefore they should not be separated. 

The tifleenth rule applies cipially to cases in which the 
relative in not expresi^ed, but understood : as, '* It wais 
from [liety, warm and unafiected, that his morals derived 
strength." *' This sentiment, habitual and strong, inilu- 
enced hiH whole conduct." In both of the;$e examples, 
the relative and vc^b wnick a?ri.f, are understood. 

Rule xvi. A simple member of a sentence, .contained 
within another, or following another, must be distinguish- 
ed by the comma : as, '' To improve time uhilst we are 
blessied with health, vvill smootii the bed of sickness/' 
•• Very often, while we are con^plaining of the vanity, 
and the evils of human life, we make that vanity, and 
we increase those, evils/' 

If, however, tl>e members succeeding caclroihei, arc 
very closely coimectcd, tlie comma is unnecessary : aa 
*^ Revelation tells nur how we may attain happiness." 

When a verb in the iritiuitive mood, follows its govern 
ing verb, with several ivords between them, those words 
should generaHy have a comma at the end of them ; as, 
** It ill becomes good and wise men, to oppose and degrade 
one another." 

Several verbs in the infinitive mood, having a common 
dependence, and succeeding one an(>ther, are also divided 
bv commas : as, <• To relieve the indigent, to comfort the 
aiHicted, to protect the innocent, to reward the deserv- 
ing, are humane and noble employments." 

RvLK xvn. When the verb to be is followed by a verb 
in the intmitive mood, which, by transpositiour might be 
made the noininative case to it. the former S^ generally 
ieparated from the latter verb, hy a comma ; as, " The 
most obvious remedy is, to withdraw from all nssociations 
with bad men.'* *' The hrst and most obvious remedy 
against the infection, is. to witlulraw from all as:?ociations 
with bad men." 

RuLK xviii. When adjuncts or circumstances are of im 
portance, and often when the natural order of Uiem to in- 
verted, they may be set otf by commas : as, ** Virtue mnsf 
be formed and supported, not by unfrequefit acts, but by 
dailj aod repeated exertions*'* ^^ Vices, like shadcnni 
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towards the evening of life, ^row great and monstrout.'' 
•*vOiir interests are interwoven by threads innnrtierable ;" 
** By threads inntnnerable, our interests are interwoven.'* 

Rui.r. XIX. Where a verb is understood, a comma may 
often be properly introduced. This is a general rule, 
which, besides comprising some ol' the preceding rules, 
will apply to many cases not determined by any o7 them 
as, ** From law arises security ; from security, curiosity , 
from curiosity, knowledge.'^ In this example, the verb 
'* arises'' is understood before " curiosity*' and *' know- 
le<ige ;" at which words, a considerable pause'i^^iecessary. 

KuLK XX. The words, ruitfy *o, kence^ again^ fi^^U **- 
tondUj^ formerly,, nozt^, lastly^ once more, above all^ on the 
contrary y in the next place ^ in short, and all other words and 
phrases of the vame kind, must generally be separated 
from the context by a comma : as, ^^ Hememher thy bevt 
and iirst friend ; formerly, the supporter of thy infancy, 
and the guide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of 
thy youth, and the hope of thy coming years." '' He 
feared want, ifcence, he over-valued riches." " This con- 
duct may heal the difierence, nay, it may cohstantly pre- 
vent any in future." ** Fittally, I shall only repeat what 
has been often justly said." ^* If the spring put forth no 
blossoms, in summer there ivill be no beauty « and in an- 
tumn, no fruit ; sOy if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, riper years may be contem|>tibie, and old age 
miserable." 

In many of the foregoing rules and extunples, great re- 
gani must be paid to the length of the clauses, and the 
proportion which they bear to one another. An attention 
Co the senile of any passage, and to the clear, easy com- 
munication of it, will, it is prcsumetl, with the aid of the 
preceding rules, enable the student to adjust the proper 
pauses, and the places for inserting the coo^mas. 

» ■- 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE SEMICOLON. 
This Semicolon is used for dividing a conipotmd sent- 
ience into two or more parts, not so t#osely connected 
as those which are separated by a comma, nor yet su 
little dependent on each other, as those ivbicb are di^*- 
liBlLuiibcd by acoloB* 



• Tbe semieolon is sometim^ft iM«d, wlieii llie priMscdingf 
member of the pentence doe« notof Usei/give » complete 
Mase^ bQt dfpends od the folio wiag clause : and some* 
times when the «ense of that member wonid be complete 
without tbe concluding one : as in tbe following instan- 
ces ' ^* As the desire of approbation, #heo it works accordlt 
ing to reason^ improves tbe amiable |>art of our species 
in every thing that is laudable ; so nothing is more de- 
s^uctive to them when it ts governed bj vatnty and folly.'* 

** Experiei>ce teaches us, that an entire retreat from 
worldly afifgiirs^ is not wliat religion requires ; nor does it 
even enjoin a long retreat Ik^om them.'^ 

** Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls lie at the 
bottom/' 

* Philosophers assert, that Nature* is unlimited in her 
operations ; that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve ; . 
Uiat knowledge will always be progresf^ive ; and that all 
fqture generations will continue to make discoveries, of 
nhich we have not the least idea '* 

JH.4PTER in. 

OK THE COLON. 

The ColoD is used to divide a sentence into two oi 
more pails, less connected than those which ore sepa- 
rated by a semicolon; but nut so indjependeiit %s sepa- 
rate distinct sentences. 

The Colon may be properly applied in the three M 
lowing cases. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete in itself, 
but foljlowed by some sMpi^leuientaJ remark, or further 
lUuiitraUon of the subject : as, '^ Nature fek her iiKLliiiity 
to extricate herself from the conset^uences of guilt : the 
gpspel reveals the plan of Divine interposition and aidi' 
** Nature confessed some atonement to he'neoefnury: Ihe 
g^pel discovers tAat the necessary alooettont is made*." 

9. When several; senmolsMS havie preceded, shmI a still 
greater >|Miuse is ueeessary,^ t|i evder lomarl^ tbe connect- 
ing or concluding sentisient : as, ^* A divine legisliMor 
uttering his voice fvoofr heasRsn ; Mi*ahiiighty governor, 
stretching forth his arm io punish or vewai^i inbramf 
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iif (if perpetual rest f •^opared hi»reafter for the rij^hteons, 
ami of indignation and ivrath awaiting the wicked : ihefie 
ar€i the cou&iderati:)na which overawe the vrorKI, which 
supiMirt integrity, and check guilt.'' 

3. The Colon i(» commonly u^ed when an example, a 
qaotation, or a speech is introduced : as, ^^ The Scrip* 
tures give us an amiahle representation of the Deity, in 
these wonts : ' Gml 's love.' " ^' He was often heard to 
any * * i have done with the world, and 1 am willing to 
leave it.' ' 

The propriety of imng a colon, or semicolon, is some- 
times determined by a conjtiiictiou^s being expressed, '>r 
not expressed : as, ** Do not flatter yourselves with the 
hope of perfect happiness : there is no such thing ip the 
world." ^* Do not flatter yonrsehes with the hope^ of 
perfect bappiaess ; /or there is no such thing in the world." 

CHAFTER XV. 

OF THE PEIUOD. 

' Wheh a sentence is complete and independent, and 
not connected in construction with the following sen* 
tence, it is marked with a Period. 

Some sentences are independent of each other, both in 
their sen9e and construction : as, ^* Fear God. Honour 
the king. Have charity towards all men." Others are 
independent only in their grammatical construction : as, 
'^ The Supreme Being changes not, either in his desire 
to promote our happiness, or in the plan of his adminis- 
tration. One ligtit always shines upon us from above. 
One clear and direct path is always pointed out to man." 

A period may sometimes be admitted between two sen- 
tence?, though the^ are joined by a disjunctive or cop i- 
lative conjunction. For the quality of the ponit does not 
always depend on the connective particle, but on the 
sense and stmctare of sentences: as. -* Kt»cpeati«»ns, 
though ttiey may be of an innocent kind, require steady 
government, to keep them within a due and limited pro- 
vince But such as are of an irregular and vitious nature, 
are kot to be governed, but to b« banished Irom evef;y 
weli<regulated mind. . « 
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** He who lifls himself tip to the obseiration and notice 
of the world, is, of* all men, the least likely to avoid cen- 
sure. For he draws upon himself a thousand eyes, that 
will narrowly inspect him in every part.** 

The period should be used after every abbreviated word: 
as, '^M-S. P. S. N.B. AD. O.S. N.S/*&c. 



CHAPTER ▼• 

Of Ae Dcuh, Notes of Initrrosation and Exclamation^ 4*^ 



THE HASH. 

The Dash, though often used improperly by hasty and 
incoherent writers, may be introduced with propriety, 
where the sentence breaks off abruptly ; where a signiti* 
cant p^use is required ; or where there is an unexpected 
turn ill the sentiment ; as, ^^ If thou art he, so much re- 
spected once — but, oh ! how fallen ! how degraded !'* ** If 
acting conformably to the will of our Creator ; — if pro* 
moting thie welfare of mankind around us ; — if securing 
our own happiness ; — are ottjects of the highest moment . 
^-then we are loudly called upon, to cultivate and extend 
%be great interests of religion and virtue/' 

.*' Here lies the great False marble, where ? 

Nothing but sordid dust lies here.'* 
Besides thfi points whick mark the pauses in discourse, 
there are others, which denote a different modulatiua pi 
cotce, in correspondence to the sense. These are. 
The interrogation point, 1 
The £xclamation point, i 

Th« Parenthesis. ( ) 

.INTERROGATTON. ^ 

A note. of Interrogation is used at the end of an interroga- 
tive sentence ; that is, when a question is' asked : as, '* Who 
will accompany me ?'* ^' Shall we always be friends ?"' 

Qiaestions which a person asks himself in contemplation, 
ought to be terminated by points of interrogation : as, 
. ' Who adorned the heavens with S4ch exquisite beauty V 
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< At wlioffe command do the planelispetib'rm tlieir con* 
ptuki revoitstiofw ?" 

A potfil of ioterrogation 19 improper afler bentencoft 
wliicfa ar« not questions, but only ezpi'essions of admira 
(ion, or of some other emotion. 

*' How many instances have we of cha«tity and excel' 
leuce in the fair sex ;^' 

^* With what prudence does the sou of Sirach advise us 
in the choice of our companion:* *'' 

A note of interrogation ^should not be employed, in cases 
where it is only said a question has been asked, and where 
the words are not uied as a question. ** The Cyprians asked 
roe, why I wept." To give this sentence (he irwierrogative 
iorm, it should be exprese^id thu«.; *^ The Cyprians said to 
me, * Why dost thou weep V " 

EXCLAMATION. 

The note of Exclamation is applied to expressions of 
ftodden emotion, surprise, joy, grief, &c. and also to invo- 
cations or addresses ; as, '' My fiiend I this conduct amazes 
me !^ '^ Bless the Lord, O my soul! and forget not all his 
benefits !" 

** Ob S had we both our humble state maintaiuM, 
And safe in peace and poverty rcuiainM I" 

** Hear me, O Lord ! for thy loving kindness is great i^ 

It 18 difficult, in «ome cases, to distinguish between an 
interrogative and exclamatory sentence ; but a sentence, 
in which any wonder or admiration is expressed/ and no 
answer either expected or implied^ may be always properly 
terminated by a note of exclamation : as^ ** How much 
vanity tn the pursuits of men !" ^' Who can sufficiently 
express the goodness of our Creator !" *^ What is more 
amiable than virtue !'' 

The interrogation and exclamation points are indetermi- 
Date as to their quantity or time, and may be equivalent 
in that respect to a semicolon, a colon, or a period, as the 
sense may require. ^ They mark an elevation of the voice. 

The utility of the points of Interrogation and Exclama* 
tion, appears from the following examples, in which the 
meaning is signified and discriminated solely by the Doints. 
" What condescension !** 
^ What condcse9MiiNi n* 
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** How great was the sacrifice' !*• 
** How great was the sacrilice ^'' 

PAflENTHESlS. 

A Parenthesis is a clause containing some necessary in* 
fermatton, or useful remark, introduced into the hody cf a 
sentence obliquely, and which may be omitted without in- 
juring the grammatical construction : as, 

' Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) . 
Virtue alone is happiness below.^' 

** And was the ransom paid ? Ii was ; and paid 
(What cai« exalt his botmty more ') for thee.'^ ^ 

*' To gain a posthumous reputation, is 'o save four or 
five letter!? (for what is a name besides ?) Jrom oblivion.' 
* Know ye not. hrethren, (for I speak to them that know 
the law,) how that the law hath dominioi^ over a max. as 
long as he liveth ?*' 

if the incidental clause is short, or perfectly coinrides 
with tne rest of the sentence, it is not|>roper to use the 
parenthetical characters. The following instances are 
therefore improper uses of the parenthesis. ^* Speak you 
(who saw) his wonders in the deep.'* *' Every planet (as 
the Creator ' has made nothing in vain) is most probably 
mhanited.'! *^ He found them asleep again ,; (for their eyes 
were heavy ;) neither knew they what to answer him.'* 

The parenthesis marks a moderate depression of the 
roice^ and may be accompanied with every point which 
tlie sense would require, if the parenthetical characters 
were omitted. It ouglit to terminate with the same kind 
of stop which the member has. that precedes it : and to 
contain that stop within the parenthetical marks. We 
must, however, except cases of interrogation and excla- 
mation : as, '^ While they wish to please, (and why should 
diey not wish it ?) they disdain dishonourable means.** 
'* It was represented by an analog} , (Oh, how inadequate !) 
which was borrowed from paganism.** See the Oetavo 
Grammar^ on $/m subject. 
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qw ofin composition, and which maybe explained id thif 
place, %'iz. 

An Apostrophe, marked thus * is used to abbreviate or 
•liorten a word : as, ^tu for it i$ ; tho^ tor though ; e^en for 
evtn ; jvdg^d forjudged. Its chief use is to show ihe geni- 
tive case of nouM : as, ^' A man's property ; a woman's 
ornament*** 

A Caret, marked thus a is placed where Home word 
happens to be led out in writing, and which is inserted 
over the line. This mark is also called a circumflex, 
when placed over a particular %'owe}, to denote a long 
syllable : as, '* Euphrates.*' 

A Hyphen, mstrked thus • is entjiloyed in connecting 
compoonded words ; as, *^ Lap-dog, tea-pot, pre -existence, 
seIf*lo\'C, to-morrow, mother-in-law." 

it is also used when a word is divided, and the former 
part is written or printed at the end of one line, and ihe 
latter part at the beginning of another. In ^his> case, it is 
placed at the end of the first line, not at the beginning ol 
the second. / 

The Acute Accent, marked thus ' . as, ** Fancy J^ The 
Grave thus ^ : as, ** /Ivvotir.*" 

In English, the Accentual marks are chiefly used in 
q)eUing-books and dictionaries, to mark the !<yllables which 
require a particular stress of the voice iu pronunciation. 

The stress is laid on long and short syllables indiscrinii- 
niKtely. In order to distingnish the one fi*oni the otheri 
some writers of dictionaries have placed the grave on the 
former^ and the acute on the latter* in this manner : V Mi- 
nor, mineral, lively, livid, rival, river." 

The proper mark to distinguish a long syllable, is this * • 
M« " R6sy :" and a short one this " : as, " Folly." This 
last mark is called a breve. 

A Diserests, thus mat'ked ', consists of two points placed 
over one of the two vowck that would otherwise make 
t dipbthooig, anii parts them intio two syllables: as, 
« Cre&tor, coiUt^utor, atrial." 

A Section^ marked thus §, is the division of a discourse, 
or chapter, into less par^s or portions. 

A Parag^ph IT <ienotes the beginning of a new subject, 
«r a aentence not connected with the foregoing. This 



chancter is.ckiefly used ia the Old, aad in the Mew Tes< 
tamenttf^ 

A Quotation '* *'• Two inverted commas are genefaTIv 
placed at the beginning of a phrase or a passage, which 
IS quoted or tran:»cribed from the speaker or author in 
his own words ; and two commas in their direct position, 
are placed at the conclusion : aS| 

** The profier study of mankind is man.*^ 

Crotchets or BracKets [ ] serve to enclose a word or 
sentence, which is to be explained in a note,- or the ex- 
planation itself, or a w'ord or a sentence which is intend* 
ed to supply some deficiency, or to rectify some mistake. 

An Index or Hand dff* points out a remarkable passage, 
or something that requires particular attention. 

A Brace ? is used in poetry at the end ef a tri|(Iet^or 

three lines, which have the sanie rhyme- 
Braces are also used to connect a number of words 

with one common term, and are introduced to prevent a 

repetition in writing or printing. 

An Asterisk, or little star*, directs the reader tp some 

note in the margin, or at the bottom of the page. Two 

or three asterisks generally denote the' (ilnlissron c/t some 

letters in a word, or of some bold or indelicate etpres^ 

sion, or some defect in the manuscript 

An Ellipsis — is also used, when some Idttets'iil a- wo«*d 

or }«ome words in adverse, are omitted as, *' The k— g *' 

for ** the king." 

An Obelisk, which is marked thus f, difd Pafrallefs thut |[, 

together with the letters of tlie Alphabet, and figured, 

are used as references to the margin, ot bottom of th^ 

page. 

It may not be impioper to insert, in thivpliee, a ftir 
general directions respecting the divbio/ft^ or K eoaiposi* 
tion intc paragraphs. 

Di^erent subjects, unless they afe rery short, or vety 
numerous in small compass, should be Mpactttied idto ftt- 
ragraphi. 

When one subject is continued to a€Misidetablcleng|||i« 
the larger dtriiiont of it should b« pvt iiilii»'p^nigr«|)ha 
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And It will have a ^ood effect to form this breaks, when it 
can properly be done, at sentiments of the nipst weighty 
or that call for peculiar attention. 

The facts, premises, and conchisions, of a subject,- 
sometimes naturally point out the separations into para* 
graphs : and each of thcso, when \}t great length, will 
again require subdivisions at their most distinctive parts*. 

In cases which retpiire a' connected subject to be form- 
etf into several [laragraphs, a suitable turn of expression, 
exhibiting the connexion of the broken parts, will give 
beauty and force to the division. Stt l/ie Octavo Grcurunar* 

DIRECTIONS respecting the use of capital letters. 

U was formerly the custom to begin every noun with 
a capital: but as* this practice was troublesome, and gave 
Uie writing or prinlinj^ a crow(|ed and confused appear 
anre, it has been discontinued. It is, however, very, 
proper to begin with Hi capital,' 

I. The first word of e\ery book, chapter, letter, note, 
or any other piece of writing. 

.2. The tirst word aAer a period ; and, if tlie two sen- 
tences are totally independent y after a note of interroga- 
tion or exclamation. 

But if a number of interrogative or exclamatory sen- 
tences, are thrown into one general group ; or if the 
construction of the latter sentences depends on the for- 
mer, ail of them, except the lirst, may l)cgin with a small 
letter: as, '* How long, ye simple ones, will ye love sim- 
plicity ? and the scorners dehght in their scorning? ami 
fools hate knowledge?" "Alas! how different! yet how 
like the same !" 

3 The appellations of the Peity : as, ** God, Jehovah, 
the Almighty, ^he Supreme Being, the Lord, Providence, 
tlie iMessiah, the Holy Spirit.'^ 

4. Proper names of persons, places, streets, mountains, i 
rivers, ihi|}« : as, *^ George, York, tlie Strand, the Alps, 
the Tharoos, the Seahorse*" 

5. Adjectives derived from the proper names of places* 
as, "Grecian, Roman, English, French, and Italian." 

9 The first wo^d of a quotation^ introduced aAer m 
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fcolon, or wh^n » It in a direct form m* ** Always re* 
member ihi!< ancient maxim: 'Know ihyself/" "Our 
gieat Lawgiver says, * Takc^ up thy cro^s daily, and Ibl* 
low me.' *' B*it when a quotation is brought in obliquely 
alter a comma, a capital is unnecessary : as» '' Soiomoa 
observes, * tiiat pride go«> before destruction.' " 

The tir^t word of an eiample may also v^y f r#|«tly 
begin with a captUti : as, '* Temptation proves loai 
virtue.'* 

7. Every substantive and pnnni^l word in th^ tki<d» of 
book» : as, ''Johnson's Dictionary of the English Laa 
enagc ;*' *' Thomson's Seasbtis ;*' '' Rollin's Ancient 
History." 
-6. The first word of every line in poetry. 

9. The pronoun /, and the interjection A skre WritMl 
in capitals : as, " 1 wiite :" " Hear, O earih l" 

Otiier words, be^idei^ the preceding, may begin witli 
capitals, when thev are renin rkably empliattcal Of Hi^ 
fihucipal subject of iha composkidiu 
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^VTAmiNO RULES AND OBSeAVATIONS FOR A8818T1K0 VOW O 
l»KR»ON9 TO V'KITK WJTH PERSPICCITY AWD ACC)^RAC1 . 
TO BE STUDIKI) AFTER THEY HAVE ACi^UlREO A COMFSTCliT 
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FERSPJCUITY 

*S the fiindamental quality of style : a quality so* essen- 
tial, in every kind of whtiRg, that f^M* the want of it no- 
tt»iHg can atone « It is not to bo consiHered as merely a 
biorl of negative virtue^ or Areedom from defect. It has 
higher merit : it is a degree of positive beauty. We are 
|)lea!*ed with an author, and consider bind &s deserving 
praise, who free)> us from all fatigue of searching for his 
meaning; who carries us through his subject without any 
embarrassment or confusion ; whose style flows always 
like a limpid stream, through which we see to the very 
bottom. 

The s^-tudy of perspicuity and accui^cy of expression 
consists of t%vo parts : and requirt:S attention, first, to Siu' 
gle Words and PhroHt; and tLen, to the Construction of 
Sentenns. 

PART I. 

Cff Perspicuity and Accuracy of Expression* wilk 
Yespect to iingU Words and Phrases* 

These qualities of style, considered with regard to 
words and phrasec, require the ^ following properties: 
FURiTYy propriety, and fiuicision. 

chapter I 

OF PURITY. 

Purity of style consists in the use of such words, and 
•ttch coostructiops, as belong to *.he idiom of the language 
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which we speak; in oppostition to ivord^ and phrasos that 
are taken froiu other languages, or that arc urigramnia<' 
tical, obsolete, new-coined^ or iiised mtltout proper au-* 
thority. ATI such words and phrases as the rollo\ving« 
should be avoided: Quoth he; I u*;Vr/ not; erewhtle ; he- 
hest ; selfsame ; delicatessey for delicacy ; pottlesse^ for po- 
liteness; hauteur^ for haughtiness; incuHthennenty connexi" 
lyy martyrised^ for encumbrance, connexion, martyred. 

Foreign and learned words, nuless where necessity re- 
quires them,should never be admitted into ourcomposition« 
Barren languages may need such assistance, but ouns is not 
one of these. A multitude of Latin words, in particular^ 
have, of late, been poured in ^pon our language. Oo 
some occasion!$» tbey give an appearance of elevation and 
dignity to t^tyle ; hut they o^^n^ render it i^tifT and appa<» 
rently forced. In general.^a plain, native «tyle, is more 
intelligible to all readers ; and. by a proper management 
iff words, it can be ma Je a? strocir and. expressive a« tliit 
Latinised JSnglish, or any foreigA idioma 

' ' CHAPTSR 11. ■ ■ 

» 

OF PROPRIETY. 

PROPRikTV of language is the selection of snch words M. 
the best usage has appropriated to those ideas, which we 
intend to exuress by th'.vi 2 in opposition to low expressions! 
and to worcis and phrases which would be less siguilicani 
of the ideas that we mean to convey. Style miy be pure, 
that ii$< it may be strictly English, without Scotticisms or 
Gallicisms, or ungrammatical, irregular expressions of any 
kind, and may, nevertheless, be deficient in propriety : (or 
tlie words may be ill chosen, not adapted to the «uhj^ct| 
oor fully expressiv.e of the author's sense. 

To preserve propriety, therefore, in our words and 
phraseSy we must avoid low expressions ; supply zcorUf that 
a% € wanting ; he careful not to use the so'ru xvv^d in differ* 
tnt tenses ; avoid the injudicious vse of ttvhnical phraseSf 
equivocal or ambiguous zeords^ uninltlligiule expressions^ ana 
all such 7»orifs ani phrases as are not aiiupted to our tneaning* 

I. Avoid km expressimis : such a?, '* Topsy tu rvy, hniTy 
burijr» peDmell i taxitt^ a maiitb'ft adwk for a Uiiag; car- 
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rjiog hrwit wtlb l^ person ; dancing attendance on the 
great,*' &c. 

'* Meantime the Britons, l<»fl to »liift for themselves, 
were forced to call in the Saxons for their defence.'' The 
|]4fni«e ^ kft to shift for themselves, ^^ is rather a low phrase, 
and too much m the familiar stjrle to be proper in a grave 
treatise. 

2. Supply words ^t are iicanting. '* Arbitrary power I 
look upon as a greater evil than anarchy itself, as much as 
a savage ts.a happier state of life than a slave at the oar */' 
ft should have been, ^ 4S much as the state of a sav:^g;e is 
happier than thai of a slave at the oar.** ** He has not 
treated this subject liberally, by the views of others as 
weH as his own ;" •* By adverting to the views of others," 
would have been better. *^ This generous action greatly 
increased his former services;*' it should have been, 
** greatly increased the merit of his former services.'* ** By 
the pleasures of the imagination or fancy (which I shall 
use promiscuously) I here^ mean,^&c. This passage 
oug^t to have had the word ^< terms** supplied, which 
would have made it correct t ** urtns ivhich 1 shall use 
promiscuously.*' 

It may be proper in ttiis plaAt to observe, that articles 
and prepositions are sometimes. improperly omitted ; a& in 
tbe A>llowing instances : ^*^ How immense the diilerencc 
beliween the pious and profane !" ^* Death is the cooimon 
l0t of al^; of good men and bad.'' They should have had 
the article and preposition repeated : '* How immense 
ilie difference between the pious and the profane !*' ^' Death 
St the common lot of all; of good men and o/'bad." 

The repetition of articles and prepositions is proper, 
when we int'ehd to point out the objects of which we speak« 
as diftingnished from each other, or in contrast ; and when 
we wish that the reader's attention should rest on that 
dialinction : as, '^ Oar sight is at once the most delightful. 
Mid the most usefol of all our senses.*' 

S* hthe same sentencey be careful not to vse the same toord 
i0& frequenUyy nor in different senses. " One may have 
an air vhieh proceeds from a just sufficiency and know- 
ledge of the matter before him, which may naturally pro 
dnee ««me motieHs of fais head and body, which auiitki be* 
.««iH Uie beiHA better than the bar * 



The proitojan which is here thrice nfied, in such a inaiD* 
ner as to throw obscurity over the senteDce. 

•' Gregory fevouretl the undertakiiio^, for no other rea- 
ton than this, that the manager, in countenance, favoured 
Im8 frieml.'* It ^kiould have been, ** resembled his friend.'* 

** Charity expands our hearts in love (o God and man : 
it i« by the virtue of charity that the rich are blessed, and 
the poor supplied. In this sentence, the word *' charity"* 
is improperly used in two different senses; for the high<*9t 
benevolence, and for almsgiving. 

4. Avoid the injudicious use of technical terms. To in* 
form those who do not understand sea-phrases, th^t ** We 
tacked to the larboard, and stood off to sea,*' would be ex- 
pressing ourselves very obscurely. Technical plirasesnot 
being in current use, but only the peculiar dialect of a 
particular class, we should never use them bat when we 
know they will be understood. 

5. Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words. The following 
sentences are exceptionable in this respect. ** As for such 
anknals ad are mortal or noxious, we have a right to de- 
sti'oy.them.''' '^ 1 long since learned to like . nothing but 
what you rfo." ** He aimed at nothing less than the crown," 
may denote either, '* Nothing was less aimed at by him 
than the crown," or " Nothing inferior to the cn>wn could 
satisfy his ambition.** *' / will have mercy ^ and not sacritke." 
The (irst part of this sentence denotes, *' 1 will exeirise 
mercy ;** \vhereas it is in this place employed to signify, 
^* I require othe^rs to exercise it.** I'he transUtionsho'ild 
tlierefbi*e have been aecommodated to these different 
meanings. '* They were both much more ancient among 
the Persians, than Zoroaster or Zerdusht.*' The or in 
tbis sentence is equivocal. It serves either as a copula- 
tive to synonymous words, c^r as a disjunctive of ditl'erent 
things. If/ therefore, the student should not know that 
Zoroaster and Zerdusht mean the same person, he will 
Jiistake the sense. '^ The rising tomb a lof\y column 
bore :*' .*' And thus the son the fervent sire addrest.** DiJ 
the tomb bear ^tlie column, or the column the tomb ? Did 
the son address' the sire, or the sire the son ? 

6. Avoid umntelligihie and inconsistent TXfords or phrases 
*•! have observed,** says Steele, '* that the superiorfty 
•F'opg these coffeehouse p^ticianS) proceeds from an 

y 
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opiiuon df gpJlanfry and fashion.** This flentettee« con- 
sidered in itself, evideoUy conveys no meaning. Fir»t, il 
is not said whose opinion, their own, or that of others : 
Secondly, it is not said what opinion, or of what sort, &- 
Tourable or unfavourable, true or false, but in general, 
*'an opinion of gallantry and fashion,'* which contains no 
definite expression of anv meaning. With the joint assist* 
ance of the context, reflection, and conjecture, we shall 
perhaps caockide that the author intended to say ; '* Thai 
tile rank among these politicians was determined by the 
opinion generally enlertained of the rank, in point of gal- 
lantry and fashion, that each of them had attained.'* 

*' This temper of mind/' says an author, speaking o{ 
kamility, *' keeps our understanding tight about u&.' 
Whether the author had any meaning in Ibis exprejMion> 
«Mr what it was,- is not easy to determine. 

Sometimes a writer runs ob ki a specious verbosity, 
amustng his reader with synonymous terms and identical 
propositions, well-turned periods, and highsounding words^ 
not at the same time^ using those words so indefinitely , 
Aat the reader can either affix no meaning at all to them» 
or may affix to them almost any meaning he pleases, 

'• If it is asked,** says a fete writer, *- whence arises the 
harmony, or beauty of language ? what are the rules for 
obtaining it ? the answer is obvious. Whatever renders 
a period sweet and pleasant, makes it also graceful. A 
good ear is the gift of nature ; it may be much improved, 
but not acquired by art. Whoever is possessed of it, will 
scarcely need dry critical precepts to enable him to judge 
of a true rhythmus, .and melody of composition. Jut num* 
bers, accurate proportions, a musical symphony, mag^nifi- 
cent figures, and that decorum which is the result of all 
these, are unison to the human mind.*'^ 

The following is a poetical example of the same nature 
in which there is scarcely a glimpse of meaning', though 
it was composed by an eminent poet. 

* From harmony, from heavenly harmony. 

This jjniversal frame began: 

From harmony to liarmony 
Thro' all the compass of the notes it raa, 
The diapason closing full in man. 
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lir general, it may be said, that in wiritings of this stamp, 
we must acc<fpt of sound instead of sense ; being assured, 
tliat if we meet with little that can inform the jndgment, 
we stiall at least find nothing that will offend the ear. And 
perhaps this is one reason that we pass over such smooth 
language, without suspecting that it contains little ur no 
meaning.' In order to write or speak clearly and intelli* 
gibly, two things arc especially requisite : one, that we 
ha\'e clear and distinct ideas of our subject ; and the Other 
that oiir words be approved signs of those ideas. That 
persons who think confusedly, should express themselveif 
obscurely, is not to be wondered at ; for embarrassed, 
obscure, and feeble 8enlcm:es, are generally, if not always, 
the reisnit of embarrassed, obscure, and feeble thought ; 
but that persons of judgment, who are accustomed to 
scrutinize their ideas, and the signification of their words, 
should sometimes wrtte without any meaning, is, at first 
flight, matter of admiration. This, however, when fur- 
ther considered, appears to be an effect derived from the 
same cause, indistinctness of conception, and inattention 
tor the exact import af words. The occasionis on which 
we are most apt to speak and write in this unintelligible 
Manner, are the three following. 

The^rsr is, where there is an exuberance of metaphor. 
Writers who are fond of the metaphoric style, are gene- 
rally disposed to continue it too long, and to pursue it too 
fiir 

They are often misled by a desire of flourishing o& 
the several properties of ^a metaphor which they have 
ushered into the dtscciurs , without taking the trouble to 
examine whether there are any qualities in the subject, 
to which these properties can, with justice and perspicuity 
be applied. The following instance of this sort of wri- 
ting is from an author of considerable eminence. *' Men 
must acquire a very peculiar and strong habit of turning 
their view inward, in order to explore the interior regions 
and recesses of the mind, the hollow caverns of deep 
thought, the private seats of fency, and the wastes and 
wildernesses, as well as the more fruitful and cultivated 
tracts of this obscure climate.'* A qiost wonderful way 
of telling us, that it is difficult to trace the operations of 
the mind. The author having determined to represent 
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the Knman mind under the metaphor of a country, revolv* 
edin hiH thoughts the rarioua objects which might be rDUoi 
m a country, without considering whether there are aavi 
things in .the mind properly analogous to these. Henc^ 
the strange parade he makes with regions and recesses., 
hollow ebfoerns and private seatSy Tvastes and 'xtldemesus^ 
Iruitful and cultivated tracts ; words which, fehough tbe.v 
iftve. a precise meaning, as applied to country, have s •- 
definite signification, as applied to mind. 

The second occasion of our being apt to write unintelli- 
gibly, is that wherein the termd most frequently occurrin.^j, 
denote things which are of a complicated nature, and ta 
which the mind is not stifficiently familiarised. Of the»a 
the instances are numberless in every tongue ; such as. 
Government, church, state, constitution^ power, legpsla • 
tare. Jurisdiction. &c. 

The third and principal occasion of unintelligibl ;. 
writing, is, when the terms employed' are very abstract^ 
and consequently of very extensive signification. Th&s 
the word lion is more distinctly apprehended by the mind 
than the word heast^ beast than animal^ aniihal than beings 

The 7th and last rule far preserving propriety in qu^ 
words and phrases, is, to avoid all those which are not adaipi , 
ed to the ideas we mean to communicate: or which are Usj 
signi/ieant than others, of those ideas *^ He feels any sor- 
row that can arrive at man ;'' better **• happen to man/' 
** The conscience of approving one's self a benefactor, is 
the best recompense for being so;'* it should have been 
" conscionsnessJ^ " He firmly believed the divine precepi,. 
* There is not a sparrow falls to the ground,' " Lc» It 
should have been " doctrine J*" 

'* It is but opening the eye, and the scene enters.*' A 
scene cannot be said to enter: an a€tor enters; bu^ a 
scene appears or presents itself. 

** We immediately assent to the beauty of an object, 
without inquiring into the causes of it :" it is proper io> 
say, that we assent to the truth of a proposition ; but it 
cannot so well be said, that we assent to the beauty of an 
object. Acknowledge would have expressed the sense with, 
proprietj'. ^ 

'' The senpe of feeling,, can, indeed, give us. a notion 
©f extension, shape, and Ml other ideas that enter at the 
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eye, except colours.^* Extennonznd shape can, with no 
propriety, be called ideas ; they are properties of matter* 
Neither i« it accurate, to speak of any sense giving us a 
notion of ideas : our senses give ns the ideas themselves. 
The meaning of the sentence would have been proper, 
and much clearer, if the author had expressed himself 
thus : ^* The sense of feeling can, indeed, give us the idea 
of extension, figure, and all the other properties of mat* 
ter, which are perceived by the eye, except colours. 

** The covetous man never has a sufficiency ; although 
he has what is enough for nature," i&much inferior tp, 
*' The covetous man never hdi^ enough; although he ha? 
what is sttfficiimi for nature." 

'^ A traveller observes the . most striking objects he 
sees ; a general remarks all the motions o£ his enemy ;" 
better thus ; ** A traveller remarks^^ &c. ; " A general 
ohsentes^"^^ &c. ** Tbis measure enlarged his school, and 
obliged him to increase the buildings ;" it should be, '^ t»* 
creased his school ;" and ** enlarge the buildings.^ 

** He applied a medicine before the poison bad time 
to work ;^^ better thus : ** He applied an antidote^^ &c. 

** The poison of a suspicious temper frequently throws 
out its bad qualities, on all who are within its reach;" 
better, " throws out its malignant qualities." - 

*' I will go except I should be ill;*' ^' I saw them all 
unless two or three :" corrected tiiiit : ' vnku I should 
be ill ;*' ** except two or three.'* 

A selection of words and phrases, which are peculiarly 
ei^pressive of the ideas we design to communicate ; or 
which are as particular and determinate in their signifi- 
cation, as is consistent with the nature and the^cope of the 
discourse ; possesses great beauty, and cannot fikU lo pro* 
duce a good efilect 

CHAPTER IH. ^ 

OF PRECISION. 

Precision is the third requisite of perspicuity with 
respect to words and phrases. It signifies retrenchii^ 
sunerfluities, and pruning the expression, so as to 
exhibit neither more nor less than an exact copy of the 
person's idea who uses it. 

y f 



The woidi nm^ to express Ideas ma^ be &ulfy in three, 
respects. Isl, They may not expiess tne idea which the 
author inteDds, hut some other which only resembles it | 
secondly* They may express that idea, Dut not fully ami 
completely; thirdly. They may express it, together wit^- 
something more than is intended. Precision standa o|. 
posed to these three lauilts, but chiefly to the last Pn>«. 
priety implies a freedom from the two former faults. Th 
words which are used may be proper ; that is, they majL 
express the idea intended, and they may express it fully - 
but to be precise^ signifies that they express that idea attcl 
JMi more* 

The use and importance of precision may be deduce4 
from tlie nature of the human mind. It never can view, 
clearly and distinctly, mor s than one object at a time« If 
it must look at two or three together, especially objects 
that have resemblance or connexion, it finds itself con 
fused and embarrassed. lt>cannot cleairly perceive ia 
what they 'agree, and in what they differ. Thus, wer^ 
any object, suppose some animal, to be presented to my 
view, of whose structure i wished to form a distinct no? 
tion, f should desire all its trappings to be taken off.; 1 
should recpiire it to be broii^ht before me by itself^ an4 
to stand alone, that there migh< be nothing to divide mf 
attention. The same is the cat^ with words. If, when 
aoy one would inform me of bis mieaniBg,, he also tell^ 
me more than what conveys it ; if he joins foreign cirr 
cumsjtaiices to the principal, objects ; if, by unnecessarily 
varying the expression, he sliifts the point of view,, jmd 
makes me see sometimes the object itself, and sometimeji 
another thing that is connected witli it, he thereby obliges 
me to look oa several objects at once^ amd I lose sight of 
the principal. He loads thf» animal he is showing m^, 
with so many trappings and collars, that 1 cannot distinct- 
Iv view it ; or he brings so many of the same species be- 
mre me, somewhat resembling, and yet somewhat differ* 
ing, thatM see none of them clearly. When an authoi 
leUs me of his heroes courage in tfa^ day of battle,, the 
expression is precise^ and I understand it fully : but if 
from tlie desire of multiply ing, words^ he should praise 
hu^ courage and fortitude ; at the. momeut be joins ^these 
words together^ my idea begins to waver. He mean^ to 



express one quality mere atrongpljp, Imi he is in truth cx- 
prestiiig two : couirafe resists danffer ; fortitude supports 
pain. The occasion of exerting each of these quaiitie^ 
18 different; and being: led to think of both together. 
irhen only one of them should be considered^ my view is 
readered unsteady, and my conception of the object in- 
distinct. 

All subjects do not equally require precision. It is suf« 
fioient> on many occasions, that we have a general view, 
of the -meaning. The subject, perhaps, is of the known 
and Aimiliar kind^ and we are in no hazard of mistaking 
the' sense of the author, though every word which he 
uses is not precise and exact. 

Many authors offend against this rule of precinon. A 
considerable one, in describing a bad action, expresses 
himself thus : ^' Ft is to remove a good and orderly affec* 
tion, and to introduce an ill or disorderly one ; to commit 
an action that is ill, immoral, and unjust ; to do ill, or to 
aict in prejudice of integrity, good nature, and north.'' 

A crowd of unmeaning or useless words is brought to- 
gether by some authors, who, afraid of expressing them* 
■elTes in a common and ordinary manner, and allured by 
an appearanoe of splendour, surround every thing which 
they mean to say wiiha^ certain copious loquacity. 

The great source of a loose style in opposition to pre* 
cision, is the injudicious use of the woirds termed synony* 
fnotff. They .are called synonyihous, because they agree 
in expressing one principal idea ; but, for the most part, 
if not always,, they expres^s it with some diversity in the- 
circumstances. 

The following- instances show a difference in the mean* 
inr of words reputed synonymous, and point out the use 
ofattending, with care and blrictness, to the exact import 
of word**. 

CiM/om, Ao^tV.-— <?ustom, respects the action ; habit, the 
actor. By custom, we mean the frequent repetition of 
Uie same act; by habit, the effect which that repetition 
produces on the n^ind or body. By the custom of walk* 
ing often in the streets, one acquires a habit of idleness. 

Pride.y vaniVy.— Pride makes us esteem ourselves ; I'a 
nit}' ^akes us desire the esteem of others. Jt is just 
%% my 9 tfaat^ man ia toe preod to be vain^ 
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HoMghimeu^ dUdam* — Hadghtiness is fouoclecl on th« 
high opinion we entertain of ourselves; disdain, on the 
low opinion we hare of others. 

Only, alone, — Only, imports that there i^ no other of the 
tame kind ; alone, imports being accompanied by no othen 
An only child, is one that has neither brother nor sister ; 
a child alone, is one who is leA by itself. There is a 
difference, therefore, in precise language, between these 
two phrases : *' Virtue only makes us happy ;'* and ^* Vir- 
tue alone makes us happy.*' 

fVisdomy prudence. — Wisdom leads us to speak and act 
what is most proper. Prudence, prevents our speaking 
or acting improperly. 

Entire^ complete, — A thing is entire, by wanting none of 
it9 parts : complete, by wanting none of ^the appendages 
that belong to it. A man may have an entire house to 
himself, and yet not have one complete apartment. 

Surprised^ tutonisked^ amazed^ confounded. — 1 am sur- 
prised with what is new or unexpected ; I am astcnished 
at what is vast or great ; I am amazed at what is incom- 
prehensible ; I am confounded by what is shocking or 
terrible. 

TVanquHUty^ peace^ ca/tm^— Tranquillity, respects a si- 
tuation free from trouble, considered in itself; peace, the 
same situatioo with respect to any causes that might in- 
terrupt it; calm, witk reg^ard to a disturbed situation 
going before or. following it. A good man enjoys tran- 
quillity, in himself; peace, with others ; and calm, aAer 
the stonn. 

These are some of the numerous instances of words, 
in our language,- whose significations approach, but are 
not precisely the same. The more the distinction in the 
meaning of such words is attended to^ the more clearly 
and forcibly shall we speak or write. It may not, on ail 
occasions, be necessary to pay a great deal of attention 
to very nice distinctions ; yet the foregoing instances show 
the utility of some general care to understand the distinct 
import of our words. 

While we are attending to precision, we must be on 
our guard, lest, from the desire of pruning too closely, 
we retrench all copiousness. Scarcely in any language 
are there two words that convey preciselj^ the same idea , 
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a person tborongWy conversant in the propriety ©f the- 
hingruage, will always be able to observe $>omething that 
dtstingnishe? thf*m. As they are like diflferent shades ot*- 
tfae «ame colonic an accurate writer can employ them to ' 
great advantage, by using them so as to heighten and 
complete the object which he presents to us^ He sup- 
plies by one what was wanting in the other, to the str«;ngth, 
or to the finishing, of the image which he means to ex* 
hibit. But, for this purpose, he must be attentive to the 
choice of his words, and not employ them carelessly, 
merely for the sake of tilling up a period, or of rounding 
or diversifying hi« language, as if their signification were 
exactly the i^ame, while in truth it is not. To unite co- 
piousness and precision, to be full and easy, and at the 
same time correct and exact in the chpice of every word, 
19 no dioubt one of the highest and most difficult attain? 
ments in writing. 

PART II. 

or PERSPIOVITY AND ICCURACY OT EXPRESSIOfr, WITH RE- 
.SPECT TO THE CONSTRUCTION OF SENTENCES. 

'SEifTENCEs; in general, should neither be very long, 
nor very short : long ones require close attention to make 
IIS clearly perceive the connexion of the several parts ; . 
and short ones -are apt to break the sense, and weaken 
the connexion of thought. Yet occasionally they may 
both be used with force ind propriety ; as may be seen 
in the following sentences ^ 

** If you look about you, and consider the lives ot others 
as well as ydur own ; if you think how few are born with 
iMMiotiP, and how many fiie without name or children ; 
blow little beaufcy we see, and how few friends we hear 
6f ; how muck poverty, and how many diseases there are 
in the world; you will fall down upon your knees, and 
ifisijead' of repining at one a^ictioh, w:itl admire so many 
Mefl9ing9 which you have received from tlie Divine hand.'* 
This is a sentence composed of several members linked 
together, and hanging upon one another, so that the sense 
ot the whole is not brought out till the close. The 
following is an example of one in which the sense 
19 fbrmed mto short indep^ndeiit propositions, each com 
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pilete within itself. ** I confess, it was want of considera- 
ttoii that made me an anther. I wrote lje<^ause it amused 
me. 1 corrected, because it was as pleasant to me to 
correct as to write.- I published, because 1 was told 1 
might please such as it was a credit to please." 

A train of sentences, constructed in the same manner^ 
and with the same number of members, should never be 
allowed to succeed one another. A long succession of 
either long or short sentences should also t>e avoided ; for 
the ear tires of either of them when too long continued. 

Whereas, by a proper mixture of long and short periods^ 
and of periods variously constructed^ not only the ear is 
gratified : but animation and force are given to our style 

We now proceed to consider the;things most essential to 
an accurate and a perfect sentence. They appear to be 
the four following : 1 . clcarncss. S. unity. 3. STRBNOTa. 

4« A JUDICIOUS USE OF THE FIfiURES of SPEECH 



CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. ' 

Purity, propriety, and precision, in words and phrases 
separately considered, have already been explained, and 
shown to be'' necessary to perspicuous and accurate wri- 
ting. The just relation of sentences, and the parts of sen* 
tences, to one another, and the due arrangement of the 
whole, are the subjects which remain to be discussed. 

The FIRST requisite of a perfect sentence is clearness. 

Whatever leaves the mind in any sort of suspense as to 
the meaning, ought to be avoided. Obscurity arises from 
two causes ; either from a wrong choice of words, or a 
wrong arrangement of them. The choice of words and 
phrases, as far as regards perspicuity, has been already 
considered. The disposition of them comes new under 
consideration. 

The first thing to be studied heif^e, is grammatical pro- 
priety. But as the grammar of our language is compara- 
tively not extensive, there may be an obscure orderof words, 
where there is no transgression of any grammatical r«le. 
The relations of words, or members of a pepiod,««re, with 
^s, ascertained only by the position in which they stand. 

Hence a capital rule in the arransement of sentences 
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ia, that the words or members^ moet clearly relaj;ed, «hoald 
be placed in the seotence as near to each other as possi* 
ble, »o as to make their mutual relation clearly appean^ 
It will be proper to produce some instances, in order to 
show the importance of this rule. 

1. In the potiiion of advtrbs* ** The Romans understood 
liberty, at leait, as well as we/' These words are capable 
of two different senses; according as the emphasis, in read- 
ing them, is laid upon liberty, or upon at least. The wordsr 
should have been thus arranged : *^ The Romans under- 
stood liberty as well, at least, as we.'* 

^* Theism can only be opposed to polytheism, or athe^ 
ism." Is it meant that theism is capable of nothing eke 
besides being opposed to polytheism, or atheism ? This !• 
what the words literally import, through the wrong placing 
of the adverb only. It should have been, ** Theism can 
be opposed only to polytheism or atheism." 

^* By ihe pleasures of the imagination, I mean only such 
pleasures as arise originally from sight." When it is said, 
*' / mean only such pleasures, ^^ it may be remarked, that the 
adverb only is not properly placed. It is not intended-hcre 
to qualify the word mean, but such pleasures ; and therefore 
should have been placed in as close connexion as possible 
with the word which it limits or qualifies. The style be- 
comes more clear and neat, when the words are arranged 
thus : ^* By the pleasures of the imagination, I mean such 
pleasures only as arise from sight." 

In the following sentence, the word mjort is not in its 
proper place. ** There is not, perhaps, any real beauty or 
deformity more in one piece of matter than another.'' The 
phrase ought to have stood thus : ** Beauty or de£>rmity 
in one piece of matter more than in another." 

2. /n the position of c%rcumMtanc9s^ and of particular 
memhtrs. 

An author, in his dissertation on parties, thus ezpresset 
himself: *' Are these designs which any man, who is bom 
a Briton, in any circumstances, in any situation, ought to 
bo ashamed or afraid to avow ?" Here we are left at a losst 
whether these words, '* in any circumstances, in any sitaa* 
tion," are connected with '* a man bom in Britain, in any 
circumstances or situation," or with th^t man's '' avomng 
bis designs in asgr circumstances or situation into which ^am 
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may be brought/* As it is probable tli«t ihe ' latter was 
intended « the arrangement ought to have been condticteil 
thus : *' Are these designs which any rean, who is born a 
Briton, ought to be ashamed or afraid, in any situation, in 
any circumstances, to avow ?*' 

The following is another instance of a wrong arrange 
ment of circumstances. *^ A great t»tone that i happened 
to find, after a long' search, by the sea shore, served tne 
for an anchor." One would think that the search was con- 
fined to the sea shore ; but as tite me^aning is, that the 
great stone was found byihe sea shore, the period ou^ht 
to have run thus: *^A great btone, that, after a long 
search, I happened to find by the sea shore, aerved me ler 
an anchor.'* ' 

It is a rule, too, never to crowd many circumstances 
together, but rather to intersperse them in different parts 
of the sentence, joined with the principal words on which 
they depend. For fnstance : *' What I had the opportu- 
nity of mentioning to my friend, sometime ago, in conver- 
sation, was not a new thought." These two circumstan- 
ces, ** sometime ago^^ and ** in conversation,^^ which' are 
here put together, %vould have had a better effect disjoin 
eti, thus • " What I had the opportunity, sometime ago, 
of mentioning to my friend in conversation, wasnot a new 
thought." 

Here fellows an example of the wrong arrangement of 
a member of a sentence. *' The minister of state who 
grows ie^s by his elevation, Me a little statue placed on a 
mighty pedestal, will always have his jealousy strong about 
him.'' Here, so far as can be gathered from the arrange- 
ment, it is doubtful whether the object introduced, by 
way of simile, relates to what goes before, or to what fel- 
lows. The ambiguity is rem' ved by the fbHowing order 
*^ The minister of state wtio, hke a little statue plac€^ 
on a mighty pedestal, grows less by his elevation, will 
ailways," &c. 

Wordd expressing things connected in the thought, 
ought to be placed as near together as |M>ssible, even 
when their separation would convey no ambiguity. This 
will be seen in the following passages from Atldison, 
•• For the £nglish are naturally fancifiil, and very oiten 
«lH|io9e4 by that glooilmiess and melancholy af i&myer 
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which are so frequent in our nation/ to many wild notions 
and extravagancies, to lv^hich others are not so liable. 
Here the verb orasftertion is, by a pretty long circtim* 
stance, separated from the subject to which it refers 
This might have been easily prevented, by placing th« 
circumstance before the verb, thus : *' For the English 
are naturally fanciful, and by diat gloominess and melan- 
choly of temper which arc so frequent in our nation, are 
oAen dicrposed to many wild notions,'' &c» 

** For as no mortal author, in the ordinary fate and vicis* 
situde of things, knows to what use his works may, some 
time or other, be applied,*' &c. Bett'sr thus. ^' For as, 
in the ordinary fate and vicissitude of things, no mortal 
author knows to what use, some time or other, his works 
may be applied,*' inc. 

From these examples, the following observations will 
occur : that a circumtstance odght never to be placed be- 
tween two capital members of a period ; but eitLer be- 
tween the parts of the member to which it belongs, or in 
such a manner as will contine it t'^ its proper member. 
When the sense admits it, the sooner a circumstance is 
mtrodoced, generally speaking, the better, that the more 
important. and si gnilicant words may possess the last place, 
quite disencumbered. The following sentence is, in this 
respect, faulty. ** The Emperor was so intent on the 
establishment of his absolute power in Hung[ary,.that he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin for the 
sake of it." . Better thus: <* That, for the sake of it, he 
exposed the empire doubly to desolation and ruin.'' 

This appears to be a proper place to observe, that when 
different things, have an obvious relation to each other, in 
respect to the ^rder of nature or time, that order should be 
regarded, in assigning them their places in the sentence ; 
unless the scope of the passages require it to be varied. 
The conclusion of the- following lines is inaccurate in this 
respect: *' But still there will be such a mixture of delight, 
as is proportioned to the degree in which any one of these 
qualifications is most conspicuous and prevailing." The 
order in which the two last words are placed, should have 
^en reversed, and made to stand, prevailing and con* 
rpicuitui. — They are compicuous^ because they prevaiL 
. Tue &>Uowing sentence is a beantifid example of strict 
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coBfemity to ftua rule. " Our aight^lln the mind with 
the largest variety of ideas, coaverses with its objects at 
the greatest distance, and contiifues the longest in action, 
without beiug tired or satiated with its proper enjoyments." 
Thhi passage ibllows the order of nature. First, we have 
the variety of objects mentioned, which sight furnishes to 
the mind ; next, wc have the action of sight on those ob- 
jects ; and lastly, we have the time and continuance of 
its action. No order could be more natural or exact. 

The order which we now reconunend, is, in single words 
especially, frequently violated for the sake of l>etter 
sound ; but, perhaps in no instances^ without a deviation 
from the line of strict propriety. 

3. in 4he disposition of ihe relative pronouns^ who, which^ 
what, whose, and of all those particles VDhtch express the 
connexion of the parts rf speech with one another. 

A small error in the position of these words may cloud 
the m^^aning of the whote sentence ; and even where the 
meaning is intelligible, we always find something awkward 
and disjointed in the structure of the sentence, when these 
relatives are out of their proper place. ^' This kind of wit,'' 
says an author, '* was very much in vogue among our 
countryiMn^ about an age ortwo^ago ; who did not. practise 
it for any oblique reason, but purely for the sake of being 
witty." We are at no loss about the meaning here ; but 
the construction would evidently be mended by disposing 
the circumstance, ** about an age or two ago," in such a 
manner as, not to separate the relative who from its ante* 
cedent our countrymen ; in this way : '* About an age or 
two ago, this kind of wit was very much in vogue among 
our countryihen, who did not practise it," &c. 

The following passage is still more censurable. *' It 
is folly to* pretend to arm ourselves aga^^nst the accidents 
of life, by heaping up treasures, which nothing can protect 
us againsit, but tlie good providence of our Creator." 
fVhich always refers grammatically to the substantive im** 
mediately preceding ; and that, in the instance just men 
tinned, is ^* treasures." The sentence ought to have 
stood thus : *< It is folly to pretend, by heaping up trea* 
surert, to arm ourselves against the accidents of life, which 
nothing can protect us against/' ke. 

With regard to relatives, it may be further observed. 
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that obscurity otten arises from the too frequent ^petition 
of them, particulariy of the pronouns 'iaoko and ihey^ and 
them and theirs^ when we hare occasion to refer to dif- 
ferent persons ; as in the following sentence of TilloUon. 
" Men look with an evil eye upon thfe good that is in others, 
and think that iheir reputation obscures them^ and their 
commendable qualities stand in their light ; and therefore 
they do what theit can to cast a cloud over thein^ that the 
bright shimng of their virtues may not ohscnre the m^^ 
This is altogether careless writing. When we find these 
personal pronouns crowding too fast upon, us, we have 
often BO method left, but to throw the whole sentence into 
some other form, which may avoid those frequent refer- 
ences to persons who have before been mentioned. 

To have the relation of erery word and member of a 
sentence marked in the most proper and distmct manner, 
not only gives clearness to it, but makes the mind pass 
smoothly and agreeably along all the parts of it — iSee the 
Appendix to the Exercises* 

CHAPTER II. 

OF THE UNITY OF A SENTENCE. 

The SEcoifD requisite of a perfect sentence, is its Umty» 

In every composition, there is always some connecting 
principle among the parts. Some one object must reign 
and be predominant. But most of aH, in a single sentence, 
is required thestrictest unity* For the very nature of a 
sentence implies that one proposition is expressed. It may 
consist of parts, indeed, but these parts mu8tt)e so closely 
bound together, as to make. the impression upon the mind 
of one object, not of many. To preserve this unity of a 
sentence, the following rules must be observed. 

In the Jirst place. During the course of the sentence ^ the 
scene should he changed as little as possible. We should not 
be hurried by sudden transitions from person to person, 
nor frbm subject to subject. There is commonly, in every 
sentenre, some person or thing which is the governing 
word. This should be continued so, if possible, from the 
beginning to the end of it 

The following sentenqe* varies from this rule : ^' After 
we came to anchor, they put me on shore, where I was 
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welcomed by til my friends, who recenr^d me wkh tke 
greatest kindness.*' In this sentence, though the objects 
contained in it have a sufficient connexion with each other, 
yet, by this manner of representing them, by shiAing so 
often both the place and the person, we and tltey^ and i 
and 'Bpho, they appear in so disunited a view, that the 
sense of connexion is much impaired. The sentence is re- 
stored to its proper unity, by turning it after the follow- 
ing manner. ** Having come to an anchor, I was put oa 
shore, where I was welcomed by all my friends, and re- 
ceived with the greatest kindness/' ^ 

Here follows another instance of departure from the 
rule. *' The sultan being dangerously wounded, they 
carried him to his tent ; and, upon hearing of the defeat 
of his troops, they put him into a litter, which transported 
him to a place ot safety, at the distance of about fifleen 
leagues.*' Better thus : ^' The sultan being dangerously 
Wounded, was carried to his tent ; and, on hearing of the 
defeat of his troops, *was put into a litter, and transported 
to a place of safety about liAeen leagues distant.'' 

A second rule under the head of unity, is, A''ever to crowd 
into one sentence^ things which hax^e so little connexion ^ thai 
they conld bear to be divided into two or three sentences. 

The violation of this rule tends svmuch to perplex and 
obscure, that it is safer to err by too many short senten- 
ces, than by one that is overloaded and embarrassed 
Examples abound in authors. *' Archbishop Tillotson,'* 
says an author, *' died m this year. He was exceedingly 
beloved by king William and queen Mary, who nomina- 
ted Dr. Tennison, bishop of Linr,oln, to succeed him*'* 
Who %vo*ild expect the latter part of this sentence to ibl 
low in consequence of the former ? ** H^ was exceeding- 
ly beloved by both king and queen," is the proposition ol 
the sentence^ We look for some proof of this, or at least 
something related to it to follow ; when we are on a sud* 
den carried oillto a new proposition. 

The following sentence is still worse. The author, 
speaking of the Greeks under Alexander, says ; ^^ Their 
march was through an uncultivated country, whose sa* 
vage inhabitants fared hardly, havmg no other riches than 
a breed cf lean sheep, whose desh was rank and unsavoury, 
by reason of their continual feeding upon sea^fish*" Her* 
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tke scene id changed upon us a^gain-aad aflfai.«* The march 
of the Greeks, the description of the inhabitants throuj^h 
whose country they travelled,, the account of their sheep^ 
and tbe cause of their sheep being ill-tasted food» forni a 
'jumble of objects, slightly related to each other, which 
>lhe reader cannot, without much difficulty, comprehend 
under one view. 

These, examples have been taken from sentences of no 
great length, yet very crowded. Writers who deal in long 
sentences, are very apt to be faulty in this article. Take» 
for an instance, the following from Temple. ** The usual 
acceptation takes profit and pleasure for two different 
tlungs, and not only calls the followers or votaries of them 
by the several names of busy and idle men ; but distin-. 
gulshes the faculties of the mind, that are conversant 
about them, calling the operations of the first. Wisdom; 
and of the other. Wit ; which is a Saxon word, used to 
express what the Spaniards and Italians call Ingenio, and 
the French Esprit^ both from the Latin, though 1 think 
wit more particularly signifies that of poetry, as may oc- 
cur in remarks on the Runic language." When the read- 
r.r arrives at the end of this perplexed sentence, he ifi 
surprised to find himself at so great distance from the oh* 
ject with which he set out. 

Long, involved, and intricate oentences* are gseat ble- 
mishes In composition. In writers of considerable cor* 
rectness, we find a period sometimes running out so far^^ 
and comprehending so many particulars, as to be more 
properly a discourse than a sentence. An author, speak- 
ing of ^he- progress of our language afler the tinseof^ 
Cromwell, runs on in this manner: *^ To this succeeded 
that licentiousness which entered with tbe restoration^ 
and, from infecting o'lr religfioa and morals, fell to cor- 
rupt oor language ; which last was not like, to be much 
improved by those who at that time made up the court 
of kit g Charles the Second ; either such as had followed 
him in his banishment, or who had been altogether con- 
versant in the dialect of these times^ or yoilng men who 
had been educated in the same country : so that the courts 
which used to be the standard of correctness and proprie- 
ty of speech, was Uien, and 1 think has ever since con- 
tinned, the worst 8c)v>ol in England for that accomplish 
. - 2 2 V' 
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ment ; and so will remain, till better care be taken to tlie 
education of our nobility, that they may set-out Into tbe 
world with some foundation of literatare, in order lo 
quality them for patterns of politeness.^ 

The author, in place of a sentenfbe, has here given a 
loose dissertation upon several subjects, tiow many dt£ 
ferent facts, reasonings, and observations, are here pre* 
sented to the mind at once ! and yet so linked together 
by the author, that they all make parts of a senteace* 
which ^admits of no greater division in pointing than a co- 
lon, between any of its members. 

It may be^of use here to gfive a specimen of a long 
sentence, broken down into several periods ; by which we 
shall more clearly perceive the disadvantages of long 
sentences, and how easily they may be amended. Here 
IbHows the sentence in its origin&l form : *' Though in 
yesterday's paper we showed how every thing that is 
great, new, or beautiful, Is apt to afiect the imagination 
with pleasure, we must own^ that it is impossible for as 
to assign the necessary cause of this pleasure, because 
we know neither the nature of an idea, nor the substance 
of a ^.*1man soul : and therefore, for want of such a light* 
aH thst we can do, in speculations of this kind, is, to re* 
tiect en those operations of the soul that are most agree- 
able ; and to range, under their proper heads^, what is 
pleapiiig or displeasing to the mind, witbout being able to 
trarr: out the several necessary and efficient causes, from 
whence the pleasure or displeasure arises.'^ 

The following amendment, besides breaking down the 
period into several sentences, exhibits some other useful 
alterations : '• In yesterday's paper, we showed that every 
thing which is great, new, or beautiful, is apt to affect 
the imagination with pleasure* We must own, that it is 
impossible for us to assign the efficient cause of this plea* 
sure, because we know not the nature either of an idea, 
or of th.e human soul. All that we can do, therefore, in 
speculations of this kind, is to reflect on the operations 
of the soul which are most agreeable, and to range un 
der proper heads what is pleasmg or displeasing to tbc 
mind.*' 

A thdrd rule fbr preserving the unity of sentenqea, m 
.W keep ekar cf aU tntiMCCf sary partnihei$i* 
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C>i» some occasions, when the sense is not too long sus- 
pended by them« and when they are introduced in ^ pro- 
per place, they may add both tr the vivacity and to the 
energy of the sentence. But fo;* the most part their effect 
^ exUremely bad. They are wheels withm wheels; sen- 
lances in the midst of sentences ; the perplexed method 
of disposing of some thought, which a writer wants judg- 
ment to introduce in its proper place. 
< The parenthesis in this sentence is striking and proper; 

And was^ the ransom paid ? It was ; and paid 
(What can exalt the bounty more ?) for thee." 

Bnt in the following sentence, we become sensible of an 
impropriety in the use of it. '* If your hearts secretly' 
^proach you for the wrong choice you have made, (as 
there is time for repentance and retreat ; and a return to 
wisfdom is always honourable,) bethink yourselves that the 
evil is not irreparable.*' It would be much better to ex- 
press in a separate sentence, the thouglits contained in 
this parenthesis; thus : ^^ If your hearts secretly reproach 
yon fhr the wrong choice you have made, bethink your- 
selves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is time 
Ibr repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom it 
alwavs faononrable.*'—- iSSee the Appbkdix ta the Exercita* 



CHAPTER III» 

OF THE STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

The third requisite of a perfect sentence, is. Strength* 

By this is ifieant such a dis{K)sition and management pi 
the several words and members, as shall bring out the 
sense to the best advantage, and give every word and 
tvery member, its due weight and force, 

4 sentence may be clear, it may also be compact in all 
Its parts, or have the requisite unity, and yet, by some cir- 
cuoistance. in the structure, it may fail in that strength of 
impression, which a better manage^lent would have pro- 
duced. 

The first rule for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to prune it of all redundant words and metnbers. 

It is a general Quaxim, that any words which do not add 
some importance to the meaning of a sentence, always 
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injare it. Care should therefore be exercised with respeci 
to synonymous words, expleliyes» circumlocutions, tauto*> 
•Oflfies, and the expressions of unnecessary circumstances. 
The attention becomes remiss, when words are multiplied 
without a correspondent iquKiplication of ideas. " Cou* 
tent with deserving a triumph, he refused the honour of 
it ;'* is better language than to say, ** Being content with 
deserving ity*' &c, 

.*' In the Attic commonwealth,'* says an author, ^ it 
was the privilege and birthright of every citizen and poet, 
to rail aloud and in public." Better simply thus : ** In 
the Attic commonwealth, it was the privilege of every 
citizen to rail in public.'' 

Another expresses himself thus: ^* They returned back 
again to the same city from whence they came forth ;'* in- 
stead of, " They returned to the city whence they came." 
The five words, back^ aga«»> same, frotn^ and fortht are 
mere expletives, that have neither use nor beauty, and 
are therefore to be regarded as encumbrances. 

The word but is oflen improperly used with thiU : as, 
*^ There can be no doubt but that he seriously means what 
he says." It is not only useless, but cumbersome : ** There 
can be no doubt that he seriously means what he says.* 
By transposing the parts di the sen^nce, we shall im- 
mediately perceive the propriety of omitting this word : 
*' That he seriously means what he says, there can be 
QO doubt." 

** I am honestly, seriously, and unalterably of opinion , 
that nothing can possibly be more incurably and empha- 
tically destructive, or more decisively fatal, to a kingdom, 
than the introduction of thoughtless dissipation, and the 
pomp of lazy luxury." Would not the ffill import of this 
noisy sentence be better expressed thus : " I am of opi- 
nion, that nothing is more ruinous to a kingdoib, than 
luxury and dissipation." 

Some writers use much circumlocution in expressing 
their ideas. A considerable one, for so verv simple a 
thing as a man's wounding himself, says, *' To mangle, 
or woundy his outward form and constitution, his natural 
limbs or body." 

But, on some occasiona ^rcumlocutioD has a peculiai 
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force ; as in the following sentence : ** Shall not ^ Judg$ 
of all the earth do right ? ' 

In the sentences which follow^ the ill effects of taato- 
logy appear. 

^* So it is, that 1 must he forced to get home, partly by 
stealth, and partly by force. ^* 

*'^. Never did Atticus succeed better in gaining the uni 
versal love and esteem of ail men/' 

The subsequent sentence contains several unnecessary 
circumstances. ** On receiving this information, he arose, 
went out, saddled his horse, mounted him, and rode to 
town.'' All is implied in saying, '' On receiving this infor- 
mation, be rode to town." 

This manner, however, in a certain degree, is so strong* 
\y characteristic of the simple style of remote ages, that, 
in books of the highest antiquity, particularly the Bible, 
it is not at all ungraceful. Of this kind are the following 
scriptural phrases* '* He lifted up his voice, and wept.'* 
** He opened his mouth, and said." It is true, that, in 
strictness, they are not necessary to the narration, but 
they are of some importance to the composition, as bear- 
ing the venerable signature of ancient simplicity. It may, 
on this occasion, be further observed, that the language 
of the present translation of the Bible, ought not to be 
viewed in an exceptionable light, though some parts of 
it may appear to be obsolete. From universal admission, 
this language has become so familiar and intelligible, that 
in all Ininscripts and allusions, except where the sense 
in evidently injured, it ought to be carefully preserved. 
And it may also be justly remarked, that, on religious 
subjects, a frequent recurrence of scripture-language is 
attended with peculiar force and propriety. 

Though it promotes the strength of a sentence, to con- 
tract a roundabout method of expression, and to lop off 
excrescences, yet we should avoid the extreme of pruning 
too closely : some leaves should be leA to shelter and 
tarround the fruit Even synonymous expressions may, 
on some occasions, be used with propriety. One is, 
when an obscurer term, which we cannot well avoid em- 

51oying, needs |o be explained by one that is clp;\rer 
'he other is, when the language of the emotions is ex- 
hibited, Eoiotion naturally dwells on its object: and 
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when the reader also feels iDterested, repetition and sy* 
nonymy have frequently an agreeable effect. 

The following passage, taken from Addison, who de- 
lighted in a full and flowing style, may, by some persons* 
be deemed not very exceptionable. *^ But there is no- 
thing that makes its way more directly to the soul than 
i>eauty, which immediately diffuses a secret satisfaction 
and complacency through the imagination, and gives a 
finishing to any thing that is great or uncommon. The 
very first discovery of it strikes the mind with inward joy* 
and spreads a cheerfulness and delight through aU its 
(acuities." ^ome degree of verbosity may be discovered 
in these sentences, as phrases are repeated which seem 
little more than the echo of one another 4 such as — dtf" 
fusing stitisfactian and complacency through the imagination 
— striking the mind Ttnth inward joy — spreading ckeerfidntss 
and delight through all its faculties. But, perhaps, some 
redundancy is more allowable on such lively subjects, 
than it would be on other occasions. 

AAer removing super^uities, the second rule for pro- 
moting the stren^h of a sentence, is,' to attend partieu' 
larly to the use of cop^datives\ reladves^ and all the parii" 
cles employed for transition and connexiom 

These little words, but^ and^ or^ whichy whose^ where^ 
then\ therefore^ because, &c. are frequently the most im- 
portant words of any ; they are the joints or hinges upon 
which all sentences turn ; and, of course, much of their 
strength roust depend upon such particles* The varieties 
in using them ilre, indeed, so many, that no particular 
system of rules respecting them cjln be g^ven. 8ome 
observations, tending to illustrate the rule, may, however, 
be mentioned. 

What is called splitting particles, or separating a pre- 
position from the noun which it governs, is to be avoid- 
ed. As if 1 should say, ** Though virtue borrows no 
assistance from, yet it may often be accompanied by, the 
advantages of fortune." Here we are put to a stand id 
thought, being obliged to rest a little on the preposition 
b^ itself, which, at the same time, carries no si^ificancy, 
till it J8 joined to its proper substantive. 

Some writers needlessly multiply demonstrative and 
relative particles, by the frequent use of such phraseology 
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a2 this : '' There is nothing; which disgasts us sooner ibaa 
the empty pomp of language." In introducing a suhject, 
or laying down a proposition; to which we demand, parti- 
cular attention, this sort of style is very proper ; but, oa 
common occasions, it is better to express ourselves more« 
simply and briefly : '* Nothing disgusts us sooner than the 
empty pomp of language." 

Other writers make a practice of omitting thje relative, 
where they thiAk the meaning can be understood without 
it : as, ** The man. I love ;'^ *' The dominions we pos- 
sessed, and the conquests' we made." But though this 
elliptical style is intelligible, and is allowable in conver-. 
cation and epistolary writing, yet in all writings of a se« 
rious and dignified kind, it ought to be avoided. There, 
the relative shbuld always be inserted in its proper place, 
and the construction filled up. " The man whom 1 love.'* 
*' The dominions which we possessed, and the conquests 
which we made." 

With regard to the copulative particle aiid^ which oc* 
ours so frequently in all kinds of composition, several 
observations are to be made- First, it is evident, thai 
the unnecessary repetition u/ it enfeebles style. The 
following sentence from Sir William- Temple, will serve 
for an instance. He is speaking of the refinement of the 
French language : '* The academy, set up by Cardinal 
Richelieu, to amuse the wits of that age a»J' country, 
and divert them from raking into his politics and ministry, 
brought this into vogue ; and the French wits have, for 
this last age, been wholly turned to the refinement of 
their style and language ; and, indeed, with such success, 
that it can hardly be equalled, and runs equally through 
their verse and their prose. '*^ Here are no fewer than 
eight ands in one sentence. Some writers often make 
their sentences drag in this manner, by a careless multi- 
plication of copulatives. '^* 

But, in the next place, it is worthy of observation, 
that though the natural use of the conjunction and\t Wxo 
join objects together, yet, in fa.ct, by dropping the con* 
i unction, we often mark, a closer connexion, a quicker 
succession of. objects, than when it is inserted between 
theip* ** I came, I saw, I conquered," expreraes witli 



more force the rapidity and quick succession of couquest, 
than if connecting particles bad been used. 

On the other hand, when we seek to prevent ^ quick 
transition from one object to another, when we are making 
some enumeration, in which we wish that the objects 
should appear^s distinct from each other as possible, and 
that the mind should rest, for a moment, on each object 
by itself, copulatives may be multiplied with peculiar ad- 
vantage. As when an author says, *^ Such a man might 
fall a victim to power ; but truth, and reason, and liberty, 
would fall with him.'* Observe, in the following enume- 
ration made by the Apostle Paul, what additional weight 
and distinctness are given to each particular, by the re- 
petition of a conjunction : *' 1 am persuaded that neithei 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things ])resent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God." ^ 

The words designed to mark the tr^sition from one 
sentence to another, and the connexion between sen- 
tences, are sometimes very incorrect, and perform their 
office in an imperfect and obscure maimer. The follow- 
ing is an example of this kind of inaccuracy. '^ By great- 
nesis, 1 do not mean the bulk of any single object only, 
but the largeness of a whole view. Such are the prospects 
of an open champaign country, a vast uncultivated desert,'' 
&c. The word such signifies of that nature or quality, 
which necessarily presupposes some adjective or word 
descriptive of a quality going before, to which it refers. 
But, in the foregoing sentence, there is no such adjec- 
tive. The author had spoken of greatnesi in the abstract 
only ; and, therefore, such has no distinct antecedent to 
which we can refer it. The sentence would have been 
introduced with more propriety, by saying. To this class 
belongs or under this head are ranged^ the prospects, &c« 

As connective particles are the hinges, tacks, and pins, 
by which the words in the same clause, the clauses in the 
same member, the members in the same sentence, and 
even the sentences in the same discourse, are united to- 
gether, and their relations suggested, so they should not 
be either too frequently repeated, awkwardly exposedlo 
view, or made up of polyf«}'l]able»y when shorter word* 
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would as w^ll convey the meaning. J^oimihstandtng &iai^ 
insomuch that, forasmuch asj furthermore^ &.C. are tedious 
words, which tern) to overload and perplex a sentence. 

We shall conclude this head with two remarks on the 
subject of inserting or omitting the conjunctions. The first 
is, that the illative conjunctions, the causal, and the did* 
junctive, when they suit the sense, can more rarely he 
dispensed with than the copulative. The second is^ that 
the omission of copulatives always succeeds best, when 
the connexion of the thoughts is either very close, or very 
distant. It is mostly in the intermediate cases that thi 
conjunction is deemed necessary. When the connexion 
in thonght is very distant, the copulative appears absurd ; 
and when very close, superfluous.^ 

The third rule for promoting the strength of a sentencey 
is, to dispose of the capttai mordf or vordsy ^o tkatth^maj 
make the greatest impression. 

That there ar^ , in every sentence, such capital words on 
which the meaning principally rests, every one must see ; 
and that these words should possess a conspicuous and dis^* 
tinguished place, is equally plain. For the most part, with 
us, the important words are placed in the beginning of the 
sentence. So in the following passages : ** Silver and gold 
have 1 none ; but such. as I have, give 1 uoto thee,*' Uc 
** Your fathert), where are they ? and the prophets^ do 
they live for ever ?'* 

Sometimes, however, when we intend to give weight 
to a sentence, it is of advantage to suspend the meaning 
for a litMe, and then bring it out full at the close* ** Thusy^ 
says an author, '* on whatever side we contemplate this 
ancient writer, what principally strikes us, is his wouuer 
fill invention*" 

To accomplish this end, the placing of capital words in* 
conspicuous part of the sentence » thd nalnrtl order ofooi 
language must sometimes be inverted. According to tint 
natural order, the nominative has the first plaM, tSe vnr^ 
the second, and the objective, tf it be an active vierh ^t 
is employed, has the third* Circumstancits ^MewHie noini* 
native, the verb, or the obje^^tive^ as they iMpfien to be<* 
long to any of them. ^* Diana of the Ephestaos is gl««t,^ 
is the nktural order of the sentence. But iii strenjrtlk k 
increased by inversion^ thns : **(]k*oat is Dlsuin of the ifkm\ 

A a - <• 
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sians.** '* I profess, in the sincerily of my heart," &c. is 
the natural order of a circumstance. Inverted thus : '< In 
the sincerity of my heart, I profess," .&c. 

. Some authora greatly invert the natural order of sen 
tencea ; others write mostly in a natural style. Each nie 
thod has its advantages. The inverted possc^^ses strength 
dignity, and variety : the other, more nature, ease, and 
simplicity. We. shall give an instance of each method, 
taken from writers of considerable eminence. The first is 
ol the inverted order. The author is "peaking of the 
misery of vice. *' This, as to the complete immoral state » 
is, what of their own accord, men readily remark. Where 
there is this absolute degeneracy, this total apostacy from 
all candour, truth, or equity, there are few who do not 
see and acknowledge the misery which is consequent. 
Seldom IS the case misconstrued when at worst. The 
misfortune is, that wg look not on this depravity, nor con- 
sider how it stands in less degrees. As if^ to be absolute- 
ly immoral, were, indeed, the greatest misery ; but to be 
so in a little degree ,^ should be no misery or harna at all. 
Which, to allow, is just as reasonable as to own^ that it if 
the greatest ill of a body to be in the utmost manner 
iiminted or distorted ; but that to lose the use only of ^ue 
limb, or to be impaired in some single orgstn or member, 
is no ill worthy the least notice.'^ Here is no violence 
done to the language, though there are many inversions. 
The following is an example of natural construction : 
^lOur sight is the most perfect, and the most delightful, of 
*ui uur senses. It fills the mind with the largest variety of 
laeas, converses with its objects at the greatest distance, 
mnd continues the longest in action, without being tired, or 
satiated with its proper enjoyments. The sense of feeling 
vAii, indeed, give us a notion of extension^ shape, and all 
'^iier ideas that enter at the eye, except colours ; but, at 
%h$s wune time, it is \ery much straitened and crnfined ir 
MS operations," kc. 

: But whether wc use inversion or not, and in whatever 
pitftof the sentence we dispose of the capital words, it is 
always a point of consequence, that these capital words 
^iould stand clear and disentangled from any other words 
that would clog them. Thus, when there are any circum- 
MMices of time» place, or other limitations* which the pi lo 
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cipai object of onr sentence requires to' have connected 
with it, we muMtake care to dispone ot' them, so as not to 
cloud that principal object, nor to bury it under a load oi 
circumstances. This will be made clearer by an exam- 
ple. " If, whilst they profess only to please, they secret 
ly advise, and give instruction, they may now perhaps, as 
well as formerly, be esteemed, with justice, the best and 
most honourable among authors." This is a well con- 
structed sentence. It contains a great many circumstances 
and adverbs necessary to qualify the meaning ; only, secret- 
/y, as well, perhaps, now, with justice, formerly ; yet these 
are placed so propcrljs as neither to embarrass, nor 
ii^eaken the sentence ; while that which is the capital ob- 
lect in it) viz. ^* being justly esteemed the best and most 
honourable among authors,*' comes out in the conclusioi) 
clear and detached, and possesses its proper place. See, 
now, what would have been the effect of a different ar- 
rangement : "If, whilst they profess to please only, they 
advise and give instruction secretly, they may be esteemed 
the best and most honourable among; authors, with justice^ 
perhaps, now as well as formerly.'* Here we have pre- 
cisely the same words, and the same sense ; but by means 
of the circumstances being so intermingled as to clog the 
capital words, the whole becomes feeble and perplexed! 

The fourth rule for promoting the strength of senten- 
ce s IS, that a weaker assertion or proposition should never 
to*- cfter a stronger one ; and that, when our sentence con* 
siiK (/two members, the longer should, generally, be the con* 
eludviig one% 

Thus, to say, " When our passions have forsaken us, 
we Hatter ourselves with the belief that we have forsaken 
them," is both more easy and more clear, than to begin 
with the longer part of the proposition : •* We flatter our- 
selves with the belief that we liav« forsaken our passions, 
when they have forsaken us.^ 

In general, it js agreeable to find a sentence rising up- 
on us, and growing in- its importance, to the very last 
word, when this constrnction can* be managed without af- 
fectation. " If we rise yet higher,** says Addison, " and 
consider the fixed stars as so many oceans of flame, that 
are each of them attended with a different set of planets; 
ftiul dtill diicoyer new firmaments and new lights, that fire 
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4i|ik briber in tiioi« an&UuHaable depths of ether ; we 
•i« .ost in 9UGh a labyrinth of 8ud« and worlds^ and con* 
fi>unded with the magnificence and immensity of nature." 

The fifth rule for the atrength oi sentences is, to avoid 
toncl^din^ them with an adverbf a prepositUnii or any tWon- 
uderahU word^ 

Agreeably to this rule we should not concl:»de with 
any of the particles, o/f, >, from^ with, try* For instance, 
it IS a great deal better to say, '' Avarice is a crime of 
which wise men are often guilty,** than to say, ^* Avarice 
is a crime which wise men are often guilty ^oil*' This is 
a phraseology which all correct writers shun ; and with 
reason. For as the mind cannot help resting a httle, on 
Ibe import of the word which closes the sentence, it must 
be disagreeable to be left pausing on a word, which does 
Q9t, by itself, produce any i^ea. 

For the same reason, verbs which are used in a com- 
pound sense, with some of these prepositions, are, though 
not so bad, yet atill not proper conclusions of a fieriod 
'Sucfa as, bring ahout^ lay hold of contt ovur to, cUar upf 
and many other of this kind ; instead of wbiph, if we can 
employ a simple verb, it always terminates the sentence 
with more strength. Even the pronoim tt, should, if pos- 
sible, be aroided in the conclusion : especially when it 
is joined wi^ some of the prepositions ; as, with it, in it, 
to it* We shall be sensible of this in the following sen 
tepee. '* There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion, than this, of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the per- 
fection of its nature, without ever arriving at a period 
in it.** How much more agpreeable the sentence, if it 
had been so constructed as to close with the word period ! 

Besides particles and pronouns, any phrase, which ex- 
presses a jcircumstance only, always appears badly in the 
rear of a sentence. We may judge of this by the ibl<- 
lowing passage : ** Let me therefore conclude by^ repeat- 
ing, that division has caused all the mischief we laiueot ; 
that union alone can retrieve it ; and that a great advance 
Aowards this union, was the coalition of parties, so hap- 
pily begun, so successfully carried on, and of late «o un- 
accountably neglected ; to say no worse, " This last phrase, 
•• to say no worse,' occ-vsions a falling off at. the. end. 
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The proper Qisposition ot sack circumstances in a sen- 
tence, requires attention, in order to adjust them so a* 
shall consist equally with^the perspicuity and the stren^L 
of the period. — Though necessary parts, they are, how- 
ever, like irregular stones in a building, Mhich try the 
skill of an artist, where to place them with the least 
offence. But it must he remembered, that the close is 
always an unsuitable place for them. Notwithstanding 
what has been said against conchidmg a period with an 
adverb, &c. this must not be understood to refer to such 
words, when the stress and signilicancy of the sentence 
rest chiefly upon them. InJthis case they are not to be 
considered as circumstances, but as the principal objects : 
as in the following sentence. " In their prosperity, my 
friends shall never hear of me, in their adversity, al- 
ways." Here, " never^^ and *' alwatjs^^ being emphatical 
words, were to be so placed as to make a strong im- 
pression. 

The sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence^ 
is, ihal^ in the members of a sentence^ where two things are 
compared or contrasted Ttfith one another ; where either a 
resemblance or an opposition is intended to he expressed 
some resembfancey in the language dnd construeiion, skovld 
he preserved. For when the things themselves correspond-^o 
each other y we naturally expect to find a similar correspond 
denee in the words. 

Thus, when it is said, " The wioe man is hkppy wnen 
he gains- his own approbation ; the fool, when he recom- 
mends himself to. the applause of those about him ;" the 
opposition, would have been more regular, if it had been 
expressed thus : '* The wise man is happy when he gains 
his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that of 
others.** 

*• A friend exaggerates a man's virtues : an enemy in- 
flames his crimes.'* Better thus : '* A friend exaggera' js 
a man's virtues ; an enemy, his crimes." 

The following passage, from Pope's Preface to his Ho 
mer, fully exemplifies the rule just given : " Homer was 
ti^e greater genius ; Virgil, the better artist ; in the one, 
we most admire the man ; in the other, the work. Homer 
tturries us with a commanding impetuosity ; Virgil leads 
uf with an attractive majestv. Homer scatters with a 

Aa9 
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gimeroitB {u^teioa ; Virgil bestowa with a careful ma^- 
Bificeace. Homer, like the Nile, pours out his riches 
with a AiMideD overflow ; Virgil, like a river in its benka, 
with a constant stream.^'— Periods tiius constructed, wbeii 
introduced with propriety, and not returning too often, 
hare a sensible beauty. .But we must beware of carrying 
our attention to this beauty too .&r. It ought only to be 
occasionally studied^ when comparison or opppsition of 
olnects naturally leads to it If «such a construction aa 
this.l^e aimed at, in all our sentences, it leads to a dis- 
agreeable uniformity; produces a regularly returning 
clink in the period, which tires the ear ; andplainlydia- 
covers affectation. 

The teven^ rule for promoting the strength and eifear 
of sentences, is, to attend to the iound^ the fiartiiany attf 
easy fiovo^ ^ ike words and tnemhers> 

Sound is a quality much inferior to sense ; yet such a* 
must not be disregarded. For, as long as sounds are the 
vehicle or conveyance for our ideas, there will be a very 
considerable connexion between the idea which is coa- 
veyed, and the nature of the sound which conveys it-f- 
Pleasing ideaa, and forcible reasonings can hardly be 
Iraosmitted to the mind, by means "of harsh and disagree* 
able aounds. The mind revolts at such rounds, and the 
impression of the sentiment must consequently be weak* 
ened. The observations which we have to make on this 
subject, respect the-ehoice of words ; their arrangement , 
the order and disposition of the members ; and the ca* 
dence or close of sentence^. 

We begin with the choice of words* It is evident, 
that words are mo^t agreeable to the ear, when they are 
composed of smooth and liquid sounds, in which there 
is a proper intermixture of vowels and consonants; with* 
out too many harsh consonants rubbing against each other, 
or too many open vowels in succession, to cause a hiatus^ 
or disagreeable-aperture of the mouth* 

It may always be, assumed as a principle, that whatever- 
sounds are difficult in pronunciation, are, in the same 
proportion, harsh and paiLfol to the ear. Vowels give 
softness; consonants, strength to th^ sound of words. 
The melody of language requires a just proportion oi 
each; and the construction will be hurt, will be rendered 



el ber grating' or «ftiniiiate» hy an ejects, of eUbMw 
Lr. Bg words are Gommonly more agreeable to the ear 
tk4iii moDosyllablea. They please it by the composition or 
tihsoessfon of souods which they prese&i to it ; and accord* 
iB|rly> the most harmonious languages abound most itt 
th^m. Among words of any length, those are the most me* 
lodions, which do not run wholly either upon long or shorl 
syllables,. but are composed of an intermixture of thems: 
SQch as, reptfUf profouy powrfid^ velocity^ celerity^ indt^ 
pendent J tmpetuonty, 

if we would ispeak forcibly and ^fRictua)ly, we must 
avoid the use of .such woros as the following ; 1. Such at 
are composed of words already compounded, the sererai 
parts of which are not easily, and therefore not closely 
united: as, ^^ Untucc€»sfuine9$i wroneheadednes9^ tender* 
heartedness:^^ 2. Such as have the syUables which imme* 
diately follow the accented syllable, crowded with con- 
sonants that do not easily coalesce : as, '* Questionless 
chroniclers f conventiclers :" 3. Such as have too many syl- 
lables following the accented syllable : as, ** Primarily^ 
cursorily^ summarily ^ peremptorijiess :^* 4. Such as have 
a short or anaececKted syllable repeated,, or. followed by 
another short or unaccented syllable v^ery much resem* 
bling : as, ^* Holily^ sUlily^ mwlUy^ farriery J*^ A little 
harshness, by the coUision oY consonants, which never- 
theless .our organs find no difficulty in articulating, and 
which do not suggest to the hearer the disagreeable 
idea either .of preeipitatton or of stammering, is by 
no means a sufficient reason for suppressing a use- 
ful term. The words hedg^d^ JLedg^d^ wedg^d^ drudg^d^ 
grudg*d^ adJMdg^d^ which, some have thought very oneo* 
sive, are not exi>osed to the objection^ which lie against 
the words above mentioned. We shoujd not do well to 
introduce suclthard and strong sounds too frequently; 
but when they are used sparingly and properly, they 
have even a good effect. They contribute to that variety 
in sound whidi is advantageous to language.. 

The next head, respecting the harmony which results 
from a proper arrangement of Words, is a point of greater 
nicety. For, let the words themselves bo ever so well 
chosen, and. well sounding, yet, if they be ill disposed, the 
melody of the lentence is utterly lost, or greatly impaired. 
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That this IS the case, die learnei^ win perceiye by the 
following examples " Pleasures simple and moderate 
always are the best :" it wbuld be better to say, " Sim* 
pie and moderate pleasures are always the best." ** OA 
nee or rank may be the recompense of intrigue, versa- 
tility, or flattery ;*' better thus, *' Rank or office may be 
the recomp^mte of flattery, versatility, or intrigue." '* A 
great recommendation of the guidance offered by integri- 
ty to us, is, that it is by alt men easily understood :" bet* 
ter in this form ; *' It is a great recommendation of the 
guidance offered to us by integritjr, that it is easily un- 
derstood by all men." In the following examples, the 
words are neither selected nor arranged, so as to produce 
the most agreeable effiect. " If we make the best'of our 
life, it is but as a pilgrimage, with dangers surrounding 
it :" better thus, " Our life, at (he best, is a pilgrimage, 
and dangers surround it." " We see that We are 'encum* 
bered with difficulties, which we cannot prevent :" bet- 
ter, " We perceive ourselves involved in diffkulties that 
cannot be avoided."- " It is pFain to any one who views 
^e subject, even slightly,' that there is nothing here tha* 
is without allay and pure :" improved by this form ; ** It is 
evident to the slightest inspection, that nothiag here ni 
unaltayed and pure.*' 

We may take, for an instance of a sentence remarkably 
harmonious, the following from ftrilton^s Treatise on £du 
cation . '^ We shall conduct you to a hilt-side, laborious 
indeed, at the first ascent ; but else so -smooth, so green, 
♦jO full of goodly prospects, and melodious sounds on every 
fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not more chaiming." 
Kvery thing in this sentence conspires to promote the 
harmony. The words are well chosen ; full of liquids, 
and soft sounds ; laborious^ smooth, g"******* g<^^^y% melodi' 
u«s, charming; and these words so artfully arranged, that 
were we to alter the situation of any one of them, we 
should, presently, be sensible of the melody^s suffering. 

To promote this harmonious arrangement of words, 
tne following general directions wiHbe found of somie use. 
isl. When the preceding word ends 'With a vowel, let 
tiie subsequent one begin with a consonant ; and vici 
s-^w?. A true friend^ a cruel enemy, are smoothef and 
^»«ier to the voice, than a (rue union, a crutl dntroyt^ 
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ftut when it m more perspicooi^ or ceoremeiit, Jbr vowels 
or o^osoAAnts to ead one wort) and begin tbe next, it is 
proper that the vowels be a long and sliort one ; and that 
(b« consonants be eithcir a liquid and a mote, or liquids of 
diffcrenJt sorts : thus, a lovtiy ^sprit^ f a purer design ; 
t^talm retreat; are more fluent thiin, a happy MnionyM 
Mef petitiony a cheap trmntph, « pmtrid disttfnper^ a eolm 
tmUron^ a clean ffiurte, , From these examples, tlie student 
wilt perceive the importance of accurately understanding 
tjke nature of vowels ^and consonants, iiquids and mutes; 
with the comiexion and infliieDce which ftubstst amongst. 
tbevt. Sdy In general, a considerable xinmber of long or 
short wordis near one another should be avoided. ^ pis* 
appointment in our expectatioas is wretchedness ;"' bet^ 
t^r thus ; '' Disai^pointed hope is iniaery.'^ '* No f. jurse 
of joy can please -as long :" better, '^ No cou,ne of en - 
jftyment can delight us long ^' A succession ol wonb 
having the satne quantity in the accented syllables, wtiethei 
it be lo»gor short, should also be avoided ' J«mes w^ 
needy, feeble, and fearful:'* imprjoved thus, ^* Jamef 
vM timid, feeble, and destitute." '^ They coold not be 
ha|»py ; for he wa« 9i1ly, pettish, and sullen :" better thus; 
V iThey lipoid not be happy ; for he was simple v peevish, 
imd gloomy*" Sd, Words which begin alike, or end 
alike, must not come together; and the last syllable of 
tlie preceding word, should not be the same ^s the Hrst 
pliable ^ the subsequent one;. It is not so .pleasing an4 
harmoni^HiS to say, '* This is a convenient contrivance ;" 
^ He is an indulgent parent;" '' She behaves with uai- 
fi>rm ibrmality ;" as, '' This is a useful contrivance ;" 
*' He is a kind parent;" '^ She behaves With unvaried 
^maUty«'' 

W^ proceed to consider the mem^eni of a ;»e^tenc^, 
with regard to harmony* They f honld not 1» too \»^%^ 
9or ^i^oportipnate to each olberj \S\i^i th^ ^av^ a 
regular and proportional division, they are >mfuch eaaier 
tf^ the voice, are more clearly understofid, %^ii better re- 
m^nabered, than when this rule is not aitteod^d to : for 
whatever tires the voice, and ofiends the ear, i^ apt to 
li^ar the. strength of the expression, and to degrade tha 
leos^ of the author. And this ^ a anfficieiit gt^uad for 
liaiung. attention to th^ order and proportion of saatM^ 
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ees, and the different parts of wbtch tbey consist. The 
Ibllo^ing passage exhibits sentenccfi in which the differ- 
ent members are proportionally arranged. 

Temple, speaking sarcastically of man, says ; **^Biit hit 
pride is greater than his ignorance, and what he wants in 
knowledge he supplies b}' sufficiency. When \t% hai 
looked abont him as far as he riin, he concludes there it 
no more to be seen ; when he is at the end of his line, 
he 19 at the bottom of the ocean ; when he has shot bit 
best, he is sure none ever did, or ever can, shoot better, 
or beyond it. His own reason he holds to be the certain 
measure of truth; and hfs own knowledge, of whait it 
possible in nature." Here every thrng is at once easj 
to the breath, gratefti) to the ear, and intelligible to the 
understanding. See another example of the same kind, 
in the 17th and 18th verses of the 3d chapter of the pro* 
phet Habakkuk. We may remark here, that our pretent 
version of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the Fsaknt, 
abounds with instances of an harmonious, arrangendnt of 
the words and members of sentences. 

In the following quotation from Tillotson, we shall be* 
come sensible of an effect very different from that of the 
preceding sentences. " This discourse, concemiog the 
easiness of the Divine commands, does all along snpp^se 
and acknowledge the difficulties of the first entrance upoft 
a religious course ; except only in those persons who have 
had the happiness to be trained up to religion, by the 
easy and insensible degrees of a pious and virtneus edii 
cation." Here there is son^e degree of harshness and 
unpleasantness, owmg principally to this, that there is 
properly no more than otie pause or rest in the sentence, 
blling betwixt the two members into which it is divided; 
tach of which is so long as to occasion a considerable 
Itretch of the breath in pronouncing it. ^ 

With respect to the cadence or close of n sentence, 
eare should be taken, that it be not abrupt, or nnpleat- 
ant. The following instances may be sufficient to show 
(he propriety of some attention to this part of the rule. 
•* Virtue, diligence, and industry, joined with good tem- 
per and fnrodence, are prosperous in generah" It would 
be better thus": '* Virtue, diligence, and industry, jotned 
w»th good temper tod prudence, have ever been fou^ 
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the surest road tp prosperity." An author ipeaklng ol 
the Trinity, expresses himself thus : ^f It is a mystery, 
which we firmly believe the truth of, and humbly adore 
the depth of/' Ho^w much better would it have been 
with this transposition : '* It is a mystery, the truth of 
which we firmly believe, and the depth of which we 
humbly ador^e.'*' 

In order to ffive a sentence this proper close, the iong«^ 
est member of it, and the fullest words^ should be re- 
served to the conclusion. But in the distribution of the 
members, and in the cadeni:e o£ the period, as well a« 
in the sentences themselves, variety must be observed ; 
for the mind soon tires with a frequent repetition of fJbe. 
same tone* 

Thougph attention to the words and members^ and the. 
close of sentences, must not be neglected, yet it mu6t also, 
De kept within proper bounds. Sense has its own har- 
mony ; and in no instance should perspicuity, precision^, 
or strength of sentiment, be sacrificed to sound. All un* 
meaning words, introduced merely to round the period, or^ 
fill up the melody, are great blemishes in writing* They 
are diildish and trivial ornaments, by which a sentence, 
always loses more in point of weight, than it can gain by, 
such additions to its sound. See the Cktavo Grammar ^ on 
this chapter. 

See also tke afpbndix to the Exercues. 

caiPTER rv. 

OP FIGURES OF speech; 

The FotmTH requisite of a perfect sentence, is a judid- 
QU8 use of the Figures of Speech* 

Aa figurative language is to be met with in almost every 
seotenice ; and, when properly employed, confers beauty 
aftd strength on composition ; some knolvledge of it ap* 
pears to be indispensable to the scholars, who are learning 
to form their sentences with perspicuity, accuracy, and 
force. We shall, therefore, enuq^erate the principal 
figures, and give them some explanation. 

In general. Figures of Speech imply some departure 
fromi ^ioaplickj otexpresMon f the idea which we mean i* 
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i^oiiT^y fs expressed in a partfcnlar mantier, and witltflome 
drcnmsfatice added, which is desig^ied to render the im- 
pression more strong and vivid. When i say, for instance, 
** That a good man enjoys comfort in the midst of adversi- 
fj ;" I just express my thoughts in the simplest manner 

Ksible : but ithen I say, ^ To the upright there ariseth 
^ it in darkness :" the same sentiment is expressed in a 
figuratite style ; a rievr circumstance is introduced ; ** light," 
is put m the place of "" comfort," and ** darkness" is used 
to sugj^cfst the idea of Adversity. In the same manner, to 
say, ** it Is impossible, by any search we can make, to ex- 
plore the Divine Nutnre ^Ry," is to make a simple propo- 
sition : but when we s^yt '^C^anst thou, by searching, find 
out the Lord? Canst thou find out the Almighty to perfec- 
tion ? It i» hig)^ M heaven, wbat canst thou do? deeper 
than helf, whflit canst theu khbit ?" tbi^r introduces a figure 
into^ style!' \ the proposition bemg n6t only expre«Fedf but 
with iX admiration and astonishment. 

But, though fig^reV imply a deviation fi*om wnat may be 
r^koned the Bkost simple fbrkn of speech, we are not 
thence ti> conclude, tliat they imply any thing uncommon. 
c^ unnalurkl. On many occasions, they are both the most 
lietcftvi, alhd the most common method of uttering our sen- 
tilHeii^. It would be very diflitbult to compose any dis- 
course without using them often ; nay, there are few sen- 
tences of conmderable length, in which there does not 
occur some expression that may be termed a figure. This 
being the case, we may see the necessity 'of some atten- 
tion, in order to understand their nature and use. 

At the first ri«e of .anguage, men would begin with 
giving names to the different objects which they discern^ 
fd, or thoQght o^ The stock of words would, then, be 
very small. As men^s Jdeas multiplied, and their ac- 
qimintance with objects increased, their store of names 
and words would also increase. But to the vast variety 
of objects and ideas, no language is adequate. No lan- 
guage is so eopiOtiB, as to have a separate word for every 
separate idea Men naturally sought to abridge this la- 
bour of multiplyinr words without end ; and, in order to 
lay less burden on Sieir memories, made one word, which 
they had already appropriated to a certam idea or object, 
*wm<l also ^jsonie other idea or object, between which 
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and the priinarj one, they found, or fkncied, some relation^ 
The names of sen^rble objects, were the words most earlj 
introduced ; and were, by degrees, extended to those 
mental objects, of whkh men had more obscure ooncep- 
tionS) and to which they found it more difficult to assign 
distinct nftnies. They borrowed, therefore, the name of 
•oine sen^bte idea, where their imagination found some 
BSufuij. Thus, we speak of a piercing judgment, and a 
ckar head ; a m^t or a hard heart i, a rough or a smooth 
behaviour.' We say, inflamBtlhy anger, watined by love, 
nptUed with pride, m«/^e^ into grief; and these are almost 
the only sigoiticant wonis which wc ha%'e iior such ideas. 

The principal advantages of ^gures of speech, are the 
two following. 

/tril, They enrich langwige, and render it more copi- 
ous. By their means, wovds and uhra<es are multipliedi 
for expressing all sortft of ideas ; mr describmg even the 
mtnotest differences; ^he nicest shades and colours ol 
tbonght ; which no language could possibly do by proper 
tfonis alone, without assistance from Tropes. 

Secondly^ They frequently give us a^'miich clearer and 
more striking view of the pri-ncipal object, than we could 
have, if it were expressed in simple terms, and divested 
ef its accessory idea. By a well chosen tigure, even con- 
tifCtioB IS assisted, and the impression of a truth npon the 
iftind, made more Hvely and ^rcible than it would other- 
inse be. We perceive this in the following illustration 
of Young* *• When we dip too deep in pleasure, we al- 
ways stir a sediment that renders it impure and noxious :" 
and in this instance : ** A heart boiling with violent pas- 
atons, will always send up infatuating fumes to the head." 
An image that presents so mhch congruity between a 
moral and a sensible idea, serves, like an argument from 
analogy, l« enforce what the author asserts, and to induct 
belief 

Having considered the general nature of Bgures, we 
proceed next to particularize such of them as are of the 
most importaftw«? ; viz. Metaphor, Allegory, Compuiison, 
Metonymy, Synecdoche, Personification, Apostiophe, 
Antithesis, interrogation. Exclamation, Amplification or 
Climax, ^. 

A Mctoffhar m » fiftore founded entire 1y en the resem* 



bl&nc« wbich one object beai« to melben Hence, it ia 
much allied to simile or comparison, and is mdeed no other 
than a comparison, nzpressed in an abridged form« When 
I say of some great minister, ^^ that he upholds the state, 
like a pillar which supports the weight of a whole editice/^ 
I fairly make a comparison : but when 1 say of such a 
minister, *' That he is the pillar of the state," it now 
becomes a metaphor. In the latter case, the comparison 
between the minister and a pillaris made in the mind ; 
but it is expresaed without any of the words that denote 
comparison. 

The following are examples of metaphor taken from 
Scripture : '* I will be unto her a wall of lire round about, 
and will be the glory in the midst of hei'." *' Thou art my 
rock and my fortress." ** Tby word is a lamp to my feet, 
and a light to my path.*' 

Rules to be obserred in the use of metaphors. 

1. Metaphors J a$ toell as other Jigurei^ should^ on no oeca* 
sum, be stuck on profusely ; and should always he such cu 
accord with the strain of our sentitnent. The latter part of 
the following passage, from a late historian, is, in this 
respect, very exceptionable. He is giving an account of 
the famous act of parliament against irregular marriages 
ra England. *' The^ bill," says he, *' underwent a great 
number of alterations and amendments, which were not 
effected without violent contest At length, however, it 
was floated through both houses on the tide of a grea 
majority, and steered into the safe harbour of royal ap* 

^ probation." 

2. Care should be taken that the resemblance^ which u 
the foundation of the metaphor^ be clear and perspicuous, 
not farfetched, nor difficult to discover^ The transgression 
of this rule makes what are called harsh or forced meta 
phors ; which are displeasing, because they pusezle the 
reader, and instead of illustrating the thought^ render it 
perplexed and intricate. 

3. In the third place, we should be careful, in the con* 
duct of metaphors, 4itoer to juwhle metaphorical and plam 

ge together. An author^ addressing himself to the 

ays: 
To thee the world its present homage pays ; 
llMj inrvest early, but mature ibe praise. 



U is plain, tiiat^ had not the liiyme misled aim to the 
choice of an improper phrase,- he w«u>ld have said, 

The tiarvest earlj, but mature the crop ; - 
and so would have continued the figure which he had be* 
gun. Whereas, by dropping it unfinished, and by employ 
ing the literal word *' praise," when^ we were expecting 
something that rcNited to the harvest, the figure is broken, 
and the two members of the sentence have no suitable 
correspondence to each other. 

4. We should avoid making two inconsistent jmetaphore 
meet on one object. This is what is called mtxed metaphor, 
and is indeed one of the greatest misapplications of. this 
figure. One may be '* skeltered under the patronage of 
a great man :" but it would be wrong to say, ^* sheltered 
under the lask of dissimulation :" as a mask conceals, 
but does not shelter Addison in his letter from Italy, 
says: 

I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to lattneh into a bolder strain 
The muse, figured as a horse, may be bridled ; but when 
we speak of launching, we make it a ship; and by no 
force of imagination, can it be supposed both a horse ' 
and a ship at one moment; bridled^ to hinder it from 
launching, t 

The same author, elsewhere, says, *^ There is not a - 
single view of human nature, which is not sufficient to 
extinguUh the seeds of pride." Observe the incoherence 
of the things here joined together ; making a view extin' 
guishf. and extinguish seeds. 

As metaphors ought never to be mixed, so they should 
not be crowded together on the same object ; for the mind 
has difficulty in passing readily through many different 
Tiews of the same object, presented in quick succession. 

The last rule concerning metaphorSj is, that they oe not 
too far pursued. If the resemblance, on which the figure 
in munded« be^long^ dwelt apon, and carried into aU its 
minute circumsl^ances, we tire the reader, who soon 
grows wearv of this stretch of fancy ; and we rendei our 
discourse obseure. This is called straining a metaphor. 
Authors of a lively and strong imagination are apt to run 
into this e:xuberance of metaphor. When tiiey hit upon 
» figure that pleaset tbam, they are 1 9th to part with it 
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Mid freqnently coatiDiie it so long, as tQ htcoma l?dii»ufe 
and intricate. We loay observe, for inatanoe^ liow ibo 
following melapiior is spun out. 

Thy thoughts are vagabondfi ; aH ontward bonnd» 
IVIidst sands, and rocks, and storms, to cruise for plea- 
sure ; 
If gain'd, dear bought ; and better miss'd than gain*4* 
Fancy and sense, from an infected shore* 
Thy cargo bring ; and pestilence the prize * 
Then such a thirst, insatiable thirst. 
By fond indulgence but inflam'd the more ; 
Fancy still cruises, ivhen poor sense is tired. 

An Mlegory may b^ regarded as a netaphor oontiBiMd » 
•icce it is the representation o^«oiiie one thing by anotkttv 
tjiat resembles it, and which is made to staod for it. W« 
may take from the Scriptures a very fine example of %m 
allego;^, in the 80th Psalm ; where the people of Israel 
are representeiJ under the image of a via* : and the 
figure IS. carried throughout with great isxactaesa ami 
beauty. ** Thou hast brought a viae out of Egypt: thou 
hast cast out the heathen and planted U. Thou paepar»dil 
room before it ; and didst cause it to take deep root, and 
it filled the land. The hills were covered with t|ie sha- 
dow of it: and the boughs thereof were like the goodly 
cedars. She sent out her boughs into the sea, and her 
branches into the river. Why hast thou broken dowa 
her hedges, so that all they which pass by the way do 
pluck her ? The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
and the wild beast of the 'field doth devour it. Return, 
we beseech thee, O God of Hosts, look down from hea- 
ven, and behold, and visit this vine!" See also £xekiel, 
l^vii. 22—24. 

The fii-st and principal requisite in the conduct of an 
allegory, is, that the Jiguraiivt and the literal nuaning he 
not mixed inrotiaiitently together. Indeed, all the rules 
that were given for metaphors, may also be applied to 
allegories, on account of the affinity they bear to each 
other. The only material diflforence between them, be- 
sides the one being short and the other being prelongedi 
is, that a metaphor always explains itself by the words 
that are connected witli at in their proper and natuval 
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meaning: as, woen I say, *^ Achilles was a lion;'' '* An 
able minister is the pillar of the state ;" tlMr ** Iton'^ and 
the *^ pillar*' are sufficiently interpreted by the meutioD 
of '* Achilles^' aiid the " minister," which I join to them ; 
but an allegory is, or may be, allowed to stand less con- 
nected with the literal meaning, the interpretation not 
being so directly pointed out, but left to our own reflec- 
tion. 

Allegory was a favourite method of delivering- instruc 
tion in an(iient times ; for what we call fables or parables, 
are no other than allegories. By words and actions at- 
tributed to beasts or inanimate objects, the dispositions of 
men were figured ; and what we call the moral, is -the 
unfigured sense or meaning of the allegory. 

A Comparison or simile, is, when the resemblance be- 
tween two objects is expressed in form^ and generally 
pursued more fully thanjthe nature of a metaphor admits : 
as when it is said, ** The actions of princes are like 
those great rivers, the course of which every one be- 
holds, but their springs have been seen by few." "At 
the mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord it 
round about hit people." ** Behold, how good and how 
pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in unity i 
It is hke the precious ointment, &c. and as the dew that 
descended upon the mountains of Zion.'' 

The advantage of this figure arises from the illustra 
lion which the simile employed gives to the principal ob- 
ject; from the clearer view which it presents ; or the 
more strong impression which it stamps upon the mind. 
Observe the effect of it in the following instance. The 
author is explaining the distinction between the powers 
of sense and imagination in the human mind. " As wax," 
says he, " would not be adequate to the purpose of sig- 
nature, if it had not the power to retain as well as to re- 
ceive the impression, the same holds of the soul witli 
respect to sense and imaginatioq. Sense is its receptive 
power ; imagination, its retentive. Had it sense without 
imagination, it would not be as wax, but as water, whert 
though all impressions are instantly made, yet as soon at 
Ihey are made, they are instantly lost" 

In comparisons of this nature, the understanding it 
^acemed much more than the fsmcj : tnd therefore tlit 
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rules to be obserrea, with respect to them, are, that 
tliey be clear, and that they be useful ; ^hat they tend 
to render our couceptlon of the principal object more 
distinct ; and that they do not lead our view aside, and 
Jbewiider it with any false light. We should always re 
member that similes are not arguments. However ajit 
they may be, tltey do no more than explain the writei^s 
sentiments, they do not prove them to be founded on truth. 

Comparisons ought not to be founded on likenesses 
which are too faint and remote. For these, in place of 
assisting, strain the mind to comprehend them, and throw 
DO light upon the subject. It is also to be observed, that 
a coiipparison which, in the principal circumstances, car^ 
ries a suthciently near resemblance, may become unnatu- 
ral and obscure, if pushed too far. Nothing is more oppa* 
site to the design of this figure, thai^ to hunt afler a grea^t 
number of coincidences in minute. points, merely to show 
how far the writer's ingenuity can stretch the resem- 
. blance. 

A Melontfmy is founded on the several relations, of cause 
and e0ect, container and contained, sign and thing signi- 
fied. When we say; ** They read- Mi Uon,*' the cause 
is put instead of the effect ; meaning *' Milton's works.^' 
On the other hand, when it is said, *' Gray hairs shoq^d 
be respected,*' we put the effect lor the cause, meaning 
fey '* gray hairs,'' old age. ** The Itettle boils," is a 
phrase where the name of the container is substituted 
for that of the thing contained. '' To assume the sceptre," 
is a common expression for entering on royal authority * 
the sign being put for the thing signified. 
. When the. whole is put for a part, or a part for the 
whole ; a genus for a. species, or, a species for a genus ; 
in general, when any thing less, or any thjng more, is 
put for the precise object meant ; the figure i^ then call- 
ed Si Synecdoche or Comprehension, It is very commoD, 
for instance* to describe a whole object by some remark- 
able part of it : as when we say, '' \ fleet of twenty 
la*/,*' in the place of *' ships ;" when we use the *' head^* 
far the '' person, '^ the ** waves'' for the " seaJ^ In like 
manner, an attribute may be put for a su^j.ect: as, 
'* Youth" for the " youug,'^' the ** deep,'* for the ** •eaj'* 
^n i sometiJDMS a i^hnsct Ibr 4U attributA. 



Peinm^ficuHim or Proi^papaiiaj is that hgure by which 
w« attribute life and action to iaanimate objects. The 
1296 of thtS figure is rery Datoral and eitenstvc : there is 
ft wottderful pronenetw in huiaaa nature, uoder emotiun, to 
aDimate all objects. When we say, '^ the ground MriU* 
Ibp rain," or, ^* the earth ttiiiU$ with plenty ;'* when we 
speak of ** ambitioD^s being rf«^tie,«9," or, '^ a disease^s 
being deceit/tU ;' such expressions show the facility with 
which the naind ean aeeommodate the properties of liv^ 
lag creatures to things that are inanimate,. or to abstract 
conceptions of its own forniing. The following are 
striking examples from the Scriptures: ^' When fsrael 
vi^iit otit of Egypt; the house of. Judah from a people of 
strange language ; the sea saw it, and fled : Jordan was 
driven back! The mountains skipped like rams, and 
the little bills tike lamts. What ailed thee, O thou sea ' 
that thou fleddesi t Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven 
back? Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams ; and ye 
Mitle ht4l9, Kke tambs ? Tremble, thou earth, at the pre- 
tence of the Lord, at the presence of the jGod of Jacob.'' 

^* The wiklemess an<l the solitary place shall be glan 
for them : and the 4esert shall rejoice a^d blossom as the 
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Milton thus describes the immediate effects of eatmg 
the forbidden fruit. Terror produces the %ure. 

Earth trembled from her entrails, as again 

In pangs, and' nature gave a second groan ; 

Sky low'r'<), and, muttering thunder, some sad drops 

Wept, at completing of the mortal sin. 

The Impatience of Adam to know his ongin, is suppo- 
sed tc prompt the personification of all the objects he 
lieb^ldy in order to procure informatioii. 

Thou sun, said I, ifair light ! 
And thou enlightened earth, so fresh and g^y i 
Ye hills and dalesy ye rivers, woods, and plains. 
And ye that live and move, fair creatures, tell, 
Tell; if you saw, how came I thus, how here ? 

We shall grre a remarkably fine example of this figure, 
from bishop Sbwiock He h<M beautilalfy personitied 
Natural Religion : auJ vfe niiy pei^ieive^ id the per^i'tiiii- 
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cation, the iptnt and grace which tne hgare, when well 
coadacted, bet tows on discoune. The author is com- 
paring together our Saviour and Mahomet, *' Go (says he) 
to yoar Natural Religion : lay before her Mahomet, and 
his disciples, arrayed in armour and blood, riding in.tri- 
imph over the spoils of thousands who fell by his victori* 
^s. sword. Show her the cities which he set in flames, 
the countries which he ravaged and destroyed, and the 
miserable distress of all the inhabitants , of the earth. 
iVhen she has viewed him in this scene, carry her into 
nis retirement; show her the Prophet's chamber; 
nis concubines and his wives ; and let her hear him al- 
lege revelation, and a Divine* command, to justiiy his 
adultery and lust." ^ 

** When she is tired with this prospect, then show her 
the blessed Jesus, humble and meek^ doing good to all 
the sons of men. Let her see him in his most retired 
privacies ; let her follow him to the mounts and hear his 
devotions and supplications to God. Carry her to his 
table, to view his poor fare ; and hear his heavenly 
discoiirse. Let her attend him to the tribunal, and con- 
sider the patience with which he endured the scofis ani 
reproaches of his enemies. Lead her to his cross ; let 
her view him in the agony of death, and hear his last 
prayer for his persecutors ; * Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.' — When Natural Religion 
has thus viewed both, ask her, which is the Prophet ot 
God ? — But her answer we have already had, when she 
saw part of this scene, through the eyes of the Centurion, 
who attended at the cross. By him she spoke, and said, 
' Truly this man was the Son of God.' " This is more 
than elegant ; it is truly sublime. The whole passage is 
animated; and the Figure rises at the conclusion,^when 
Natural Religion, who, before, was only a spectator, is 
introduced as speaking by the Centurion's voice. 

This figure of speech is sometimes very improperly and 
extravagantly applied. A capital error in personifying 
objectsyis, to deck them with fantastic and trifling circum- 
stances. A practice of this sort dissolves the potent 
charm, which enchants and deceives the reader ; and 

either leaves him dissatisfied, or excites, perhaps, his n«i 
«h^. 
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Another error, freqneni in descriptive personifications, 
consists in introducing them, when tlie subject of discus- 
sion is destitute of dignity, and the reader is not prepared 
to relish them. One can scarcely peruse, with compo- 
sure, the following use of this figure. It is the language 
of our elegant poet Thomson, who thus personities and 
connects the bodily ap|>etites, and their gratitications. 
Then sated Hunger bids his brother Thirst 
Produce the mighty bowl : 
Nor wanting is' the brown October, drawn 

. Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat 
Of thirty years : and now his honest front 
Flames in the light refulgent. 

It is to be remarked, concerning this figure, and short 
metaphors and similes, which also have been allowed to 
be the proper language of high passion, that they are the 
proper expression of it, only on those occasions when it 
is so far moderated as to admit of words. The first and 
highest transports seem to overwhelm the mind, and are 
denoted by silence or groans : next succeeds the violent 
and passionate language, of which these figures constitute 
a great part. Such agitation, however, cannot long con- 
tinue . the passions having spent their force, the mind soon 
subsides into that exhausted and dispirited state, in which 
all figures are improper. 

Apostrophe is a turning off from the regular course ol 
the subject, to address Some person or thing ; as, *' Death 
is swallowed up in victory. O death ! where is thy sting ? 
O grave ! where is thy victory ?" 

The fbllowing is an instance of personification and apu- 
strophe united : '* O thou sword of the Lord ! how long 
will it be ere thou be quiet ? put thyself up into thy scab- 
terd, rest and be still! How can it be quiet, s^^eing the. 
Lord hath ^iven it a charge against Askelon, and against 
the sea-shore ? there hath he appointed it.*' See 'd\iO 
an extraordinary example of these figures, in the 14tb 
chapter of Isaiah, from the 4th to the 19th verse, where 
the prophet describes the fall of the Assyrian empire. 

A principal error, in the use of the Apostrophe, is, to 
decli the object addressed w^ith affected ornaments ; hy 
which authors. relinquish the expression of passion^ and 
f obstitut* for it the language of fancj 
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Another trequem error is» to extend this figure to too 
great length. The language of violent passion is alwajs 
concise, and oi\en abrupt. It passes suddenly from 
9ne object to another. It of^en glances at a thought, 
starts from it, and leaves it unfinished. The succession 
of ideas is irregular, and connected by distant and uncom- 
mon relations. On all these accoimts, nothing is more 
unnatural than long speeches, uttered by persons under 
the influence of strong passions. Yet this error occurs 
in several poe^ of distinguished reputation. 

The next figure in order, is Antithesis, Comparison is 
founded on the resemblance ; antithesis, on the contrast 
or opposition of two objects. Contrast has alivays the 
effect, to make each of the contrasted objects appear in 
tlie stronger light. White, for instance, never appears 
io bright as when it is opposed to black ; and when both 
are viewed together. An author, in his defence of a 
friend against the charge of murder, expresses himself 
thus : *' Can ycu believe that the person whom he scru« 
pled to slay, when he might have done-so with full justice, 
in a convenient place, at a proper time, with secure im« 
punity ; he made no scruple to murder against justice, in 
an unfavourable place, at an unseasonable time, and at 
the risk of capital condemnation ?" 

The following examples further illustrate this figure. 
T|>o' deep, yet cjear ; tho' gentle, yet not dull ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full. 

'* If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase 
his -stores, but to diminish his desires." 

** If yoM regulate your desires according to the stand- 
ard of nature, you will never be poor; if according to 
the standard of opinion, you will never be rich." 

A maxim, or moral saying, very properly receives tho 
form of the two last examples ; both because it is sup- 
posed to be the fruit of meditation, and because it is de^ 
signed to be engraven on the memory, which recalls it 
more easily by the help of such contrasted expressions. 
But where such sentences frequently succeed each otheri 
where this becomes an author's favourite and prevailing 
raannei of expressing himself, his style appears too much 
studied and laboured ; it gives us the impression of an 
author attending more to his manner of sayi&ff thinin 
tb$n to the things themselves.. 
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The follqwing is a beautiful example of Autitheflit. 
" If CatQ may. be censured, severely indeed, but justly* 
for abandoning the cause of liberty, which he would not, 
bowever, survive ; what shall we say of those, who em* 
Drace it faintly, pursue it irresolutely, grow tired of it 
when they have much to hope, and give it up when they 
have nothing to fear ?" — The capital antithesis of this 
sentence, is instituted between the zeal of Cato foF liber- 
ty, and the indifference of some others of her patrons 
But, besides the leading antithesis, there are two subor- 
dinate ones, in the latter member: '* Grow tired of it, 
when they have much to hope : and give it up, when 
they have nothing tp fear." 

The eloquent Burke has exhibited a fine instance of 
this figure, in his eulogium of the philanthropic Howard. 

'* He has visited all Europe ,-r-iiot to survey the sump* 
tuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not 
to make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient 
grandeur, nor to form a scale of the curiosity of modem 
arts; nor to collect medals, or collate manuscripts: — but 
to dive into the depths of dungeons ; to plunge into the 
infection of hospitals ; to survey the mansions of sorrow 
and pain ; to take the gage and dimensions of misery, de- 
pression, and contempt; to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, and com- 
pare and collate the distresses of all men, in all countries." 

The next figure concerning which we are to treat in 
called Hyperbole or Exaggeration, It consists in magni- 
fying an object beyond its natural bounds. In all Ian- 
guages, even in common conversation, hyberbolical 
expressions very frequently occur : as swift as the wind ; 
as white as the snow ; and the like ; and the common 
forms of compliment) are almost all of them extravagant 
hyperboles. If any thing be remarkably good 'Or great 
in its kind, we are instantly readv to add to it some ex- 
iggerating epithet, and to make it tlie greatest or best 
we ever saw. The imagination h^s always a tendency to 
gratify itself, by magnifying its present object, and car- 
rying it to excess. More or less of this hyperbolical 
turn will prevail in langua|^e, according to the liveliness 
of unagiuation among Ibe people who speak it Hence 
young people deal much in hyperboles. Hence the ^an- 
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fBiLgt of the Orientftfe itasfar mo^ tij)M$fbo1ica1^ tlnLii 
fiat of the Curopeam, «vho ai^e of mere phfegiiititic, 6t, 
^rhaps we may say, of more correet imagination. Hence^ 
among all writers in early times, and in the rndepenods 
of society, we mdy espect this ligdfe to ahonn^. Qreatef 
experience, and more cultivated :90ciety, abate thewatmth 
of imaginatioL, and chasten the manner df expretiioii; 

Hyperboles are of two kinds; eitbef* siFeh a» iti% tHk* 
ployed in description, or soch as are suggested by tfa<^ 
warmth of passion. All passions without exception, leve, 
terror, amazement, indignation, and even grief, throw 
the mind intc confusion, aggratate their cxbjects, aMd ot 
course prompt a hyperbolical style* Hence the foflowrri^ 
sentiments of Satan in Mitton, as strongly 'a« fhey are 
described, contain nothing but what is natural and pM^per ^ 
exhibiting the picture of a mind agitated With rage &nd 
deiTpair. 

Me, miserable ! which way shall I f}y 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 
Which way I lly is Hell, myself am Hefl ; 
And in the loivest depth, a lower deep. 
Still threatening to devour me, opens wide^ 
To which the HeTI I suffer seems a Heaveil. 

The fear of an enemy augments the conceptions of the 
sire of thei^ leader. ** i Mw their chief/' says the scoQf 
of Ossian, ^* tall as a rock of ice ; his spear, the blasted 
fir; hfs shield, the rising moon: he sat on the siMHre, 
like a cloifd of mist on the hill." 

The errors frequent in the use of Hyiierboles, arise 
either from overstraining, op introducing them on unstiit* 
able occasions. Dryden, in his poem on the restoration 
of king Charles the Second, complimente that monarch 
at the expense of the sun himself 

That star at your birth shone otit SO bright. 
It stain*d the duller sun's meridian light. 

This is indeed mere bombast. It is difficult to ascer* 
tain, by any precise rnle, the proper measure and botin- 
dary ot this figure. Good sense aiuf just taste mast de* 
ternoiine the point, beyond whkhi if we pasf^ we bfecomb 
euiAVdi^aiit 
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Visiwi a another figure of speech, which la proper 

oly in animated and warm composition. It is produced 

' rhen, instead of relating something that is past, we use 

I he present tense, and describe it as actually passing 

leibre our eyes. Thus Cicero, in his fourth oration 

igainst Catiline : ** I seem to myself to behold this city^ 

he ornament of the earth, and the capital of all nations, 

luddenly involved in one conflagration. 1 see before me 

ihe slaughtered lieaps of citizens, lying unburied in the 

midst of their ruined country. The furious countenance 

of Cethegns rises to my view, while, wiih a savage joy 

he is triumphing in your miseries*^ 

This manner of description supposes »• sort of enthti- 
siaam, which carries the person who describes, in some 
measure out of himself] and, when well executed, must 
needsy by the. force of sympathy, impress the reader or 
hearer very strongly. But, in order to a successful ex* 
ecution, it requires an uncommonly warm imagination, 
and so happy a selection of circumstances, as shall make 
us think we see before our eyes the scene that is de- 
scribed. 

Interrogation. The unfigured, literal use of interroga- 
tiouy is to ask a question : but when men are strongly 
moved, whatever they would affirm or deny, with great 
earnestness, they naturally put in the form of a question, 
expressing thereby the strongest confidence of the truth 
of -their own sentiment, and appealing to their hearers 
for the impossibility of the contrary. Thus Balaam ex 
pressed himself to Balak. <^ The Lord is not a man that 
he should tie, neither the son of man that he shoul«t 
repeat Hath he said it / and shall he not do it ? Hath 
he spoken it ? and shall he not make it good?" 

-Interrogation gives life and spirit to discourse* We see 
this in the animated, introductory speech of Cicero against 
Catiline : ** How Jong will you, Catiline, abuse our pa- 
tience ? Do yon not perceive that your designs are disco- 
rered ?" — ^He might indeed have said ; •* You abuse our 
patience a long while. You must be sensible, that your 
desigpM are discovered.'^ But it is easy to perceive, hoir 
much this latter mode of expression falls short of the force 
and vehemence of the former. 

Exclamatumt are th^ effect of strong emotiona a^ the 

Cc 
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mind; such as, surpiiie, admiration, joy, griei^ and tire 
like. ** Wo is me that I sojourn in Mesech, that I dwell 
io the tents of Kedarl" Psalnis. 

/* O that my head were waters, and mine eyes a foun- 
tain of tears, that I might weep day and night, for the 
slain of the daughter of my^ people ! O that I had in the 
wilderness a lodging-place of wayfaring men I" Jeretniah, 

Though interrogations may he introduced into close 
and earnest reasoning, exclamations belong only to 
strong emotions of the mind. When judiciously employ- 
ed, they agitate the hearer or the reader with similar 
passions : hut it is extremely improper, and sometimes 
ridiculo>is, to use them on trivial occasions, and on mean 
or low dubjects. The unexperienced writer often attempts 
to elevate his language, by the copious display of this 
figure : but he rarely or never succeeds. He frequently 
renders his composition frigid Ux excess, or absolutely lu- 
dicrous, by calling on us to enter into his transports^ 
when nothing is said or done to demand emotion. 

Irony is expressing ourselves in a manner contrary to 
our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force 
to our observatiouR. Persons may be reproved for their 
negligence, by saying; 'VYou have taken great care in 
deed." Cicero says of the person. d^^ainst whom he was 
pleading; *' We have great reason to believe that the 
modest man would not ask n^m for his debt, when he pur 
sues his- life." 

Ironical exhortation is a very agreeable kind of figure , 
which, ader having set tho inconveniences of a thing, 
m the clearest light, concludes with a feigned encourage- 
ment to pursue it. Such is that of Horace, when, having 
beautifully described the noise and tumults of Rome, he 
adds ironically ; ^ 

" <TO now, and study tuneful verse at Rome." 

The subjects of Irony arc vices and follies of all kinds : 
and this mode of exposing them, is often more effectual 
than serious reasoning. The gravest persons have not 
declined the use of this figure, on proper occasions. The 
wise and virtuous Socrate? made great use of it, in hid 
endeavours to discountenance vicious and foolish practices. 
Even in the sacred writings, we h»Te a remarkable in 
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stance of it. The prophet Elijati, ivhen he cnalienged 
the priests of Baal to prove the truth of their deity 
** mocked them, and said : Cry aloud for he is a god 
either he is talking, or he is pursuing, or he is in a journey, 
dr peradventure he sleepeth, and must be awaked." 

Exclamatrons and Irony are sometimes united : as in 
Cicero's oration for Balbus, where he derides his accu- 
ser, by saying ; ** O excellent interpreter of the law ! 
master of antiquity ! corrector and amender of our con- 
stitution !" 

The la»t figure of speech that we shall mention, is what 
writers call Amplification or Climax. It consists in height- 
ening all the circumstances of an object or action, which 
we desire to place in a strong light. Cicero gites a 
lively instance of this figure, lichen he says ; '* It is a 
crime to put^a Roman citizen in bonds ; it is the iieigbt of 
guilt to scourge him ; little less than parricide to put him 
to death : what name then shall I give to the act of cru^ 
cifying him ?** 

Archbishop Tillotson uses this figure very happily, to 
lecommend good and virtuous actions : ** After we have 
practised good actions awhile, they become easy ; and 
when they are easy, we begin to take pleasure in them ; 
and when they please us, we do them frequently ; and 
by frequency of acts, a thing grows into a habit ; and con- 
firmed habit is a kind of second nature ; and so far as any 
thing is natural, so far it is necessary ; and we can hardly 
do otherwise ; nay, we do it many times when we do not 
think of it.'* 

We shall conclude this article with an example of a 
beautiful climax, taken from the charge of a judge to the 
jar}*, in the case of a woman accused of murdering her 
own child. ** Gentlemen, if one man had any how slain 
another ; if an adversary had killed bis opposor,- or a 
woman occasioned the death of her enemy ; even these 
criminals would have been capitally punished by the Cor* 
oelian law ; but if this guiltless infant, that could make 
no enemy, had been murdered by its own nurse, what 
punishment would not then the mother have demanded ? 
With what cnes and exclamations would she have stunne J 
jotir ears ! What shall we say then, when a woman, 
guilty of homicide, a mother* of tbe murder of her iiin#« 
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cent child, tiath comprited all those misdeeds in one sin- 
gle crime ? a crime, in its own natuie, deiestable ; in a 
«voman, prodigious; in a mother, incredible; and perpe- 
trated against one whoso age called for compassion, whose 
near relation claimed affection, and whose innocence de< 
served the highest favour." 

We have now finished what was proposed, concerning 
Perspicuity in single words and phrases, and the accurate 
construction of sentences. The former has been con* 
sidered under the heads of Purity, Propriety, and Pre- 
cision ; and the 4atter, under those of Clearness, Unity, 
Strength, and the proper use of Figurative Language. 
Though many of those attentions which have been re- 
ccmmended, jnay appear minute, yet their eifect iipov 
writing and style, is much greater than might, at first, be 
imagined. A sentiment which is expressed in accurate 
language, and in a period, clearly, neatly, and well ar« 
ranged, alwuys makes a stronger impression on the mind^ 
than one that is expressed inaccurately, or in a feeble oi 
embarrassed manner. Every one feels this upon a com* 
parison : and if the effect be sensible in one sentence, 
how much mure in a whole discourse, or composition that 
is made up of such sentences ? 

The fundamental rule for writing with accuracy, and 
into which all others might be resolved, undoubtedly is, 
to cot/wiutttccUe^ in correct language ^ and in the cUarHt ond 
mt>»i natural order ^ the ideas which we mean to transfuft tnta 
the mindi of others. S'JcL « selection and arrangement of 
words, as do most justice to the sense, and express it 
to must advantage, make an agreeable and strong impres- 
sion. To these points have tended all the rules which 
have been given. Did we always think clearly, and were 
w«, at the same time, fully masters of the language in' 
%vhi«:h we write, there would' be occasion for few rules. 
Our sentences would then, of course, acquire all thosQ 
properties of cleainess, unity, strength, and a<*-curacy, 
which have been recommended. For we may rest as- 
sured, that whenever we express ourselves ill, besides 
the mismanagement of language, there is, for the mos* 
part, some mistake in our mann<?r of conceiving the sub- 
ject. Kmbarrassed, obscure, and feeble sentences, ar» 
Sene rally, if not alw$^s, the reault of embarrassed, ob- 
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scare, and feeUe thought. Thought and expression act 
and re-act upon each other. The understanding and lan- 
guage have a strict conuexion ; an<1 they who are learn 
ing to compose and arrange thei"8e»tt«nres,mth accuracy 
and order, are learning, a* ihi same time, to thitik witn 
accuracy and order ; a cv/usideratiou which 'done will re- 
compense the studeiit, for his attention to this branch ol 
fiterature. /V*a fvrther explanation of rke Figures oj 
Speech^ see the Octavo Graimtutr^ <m this subjects 



Th0 mder may 6id » very consicTerable enlargement of the preceding Appeo 
4lt. ia the Third Eoitiux of ttie Octavo Grammar. 

He majr also ^oU it the eiid or the Twelfth, or taiy aabsequent edition of th« 
#«f tothe KiLtefciset . a copious Alphabetical Indtx to t'*n rarious subjects con 
ttlMd in the Gramin. r, the Exercises, and the Key to the /.zercises.* This Index 
AMrma, at tlie same time, an Epitome of *e ".bief rulei and prioeiplM M tM 
toncuat* 



ADDRESS 



TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 



The Compiler of these elements of the £i^sb 
language, hopes it will not be deemed inconsistent with 
tlie nature and design of his work, to make a short 
address to the young persons engaged in the study of it, 
respecting their future walks in the paths of literature, 
and the chief purpose to which they should apply their 
acquisitions. 

In forming this Grammar, and- the volume of Illus- 
trations connected witli it, the author was influenced 
by a desire to facilitate your progress in learning, and, 
at the same time, to mi press on your minds principles 
of piety and virtue. He wished also to assist, in some 
degree, the lubours of those who are cultivating your 
understandingiB, and providing for you a fund of rational 
and useful employment ; an employment calculated to 
exclude those frivolous pursuits, and that love of ease 
and sensual pleasure, which enfeeble and corrupt the 
minds of many inconsiderate youth, and render them 
useless to society. 

Without your own best exertions, the concern of 
others for your welfare, will be of little avail : with 
them, you may fairly promise yourselves success. The 
vriter of this address, therefore, recommends to you, 
an earnest co-operation with the endeavours of your 
friends to promote your unprovemcnt and happiness. 
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This co-operation, whikt it secures your own pro- 
gress, will afford jon the heartfelt satisraction, of 
knowing that jou are cherishing the hopes, and aug- 
menting the pleasures, of those with whom you are 
connected by the most endearii^ ties. He recom* 
mends to yDu also, serious and elevated views of the 
stndies in which yon may be engaged. Whatever 
may be your attainments, never allow yourselves to 
rest satisfied with mere literary acquisitions, nor with 
ft selfish or contracted application of them. Wlien 
they advance only the interests o( this stage of beings 
and look not beyond the present transient scene, their 
influence is circumscribed within a veiy narrow spbere.^ 
The gi-eat business of this life is to prepare, and 
qualify us, for the enjoyment of a better, by culti- 
vating a pure and humble state of mind, and che- 
rishing habits of piety towards God, and benevolence 
to men. Ev^ thing that promotes or retards this im- 
[lortant work, is of great moment to you, and claims 
your first and most serious attention. 

If, then, the cultivation of lettei's, and an advance- 
ment in knowledge, are found to strengthen and en- 
large your minds, to purify and exah your pleasureii, 
and to dispose you to pious and virtuous sentiments and 
conduct, they produce excellent effects; which, with 
your best endeavours to improve them, and the Divine 
blessing superadded, will lot fa'l to render you, not 
<»nly wise and godd yourselves, but also the happy m- 
struments of diffusing wisdom, religion, and goodness 
around you. Thus improved, your acquisitions become 
liandmaids to virtue ; and they may eventually serve to 
increase the rewards, which the Supreme Being has 
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promised to faithful and well-directed exertions, for thie 
promotion of truth and goodness amongst men. 

But if ycu counteract the hopes of jrour friends^ 
and the tendency ol these attainments ; if 70U grow 
vain of your real or imaginary distinctions, and regard 
with contempt, the viituous, unlettered mind ; if you 
suffer yourselves to be absorbed in over-curious or tri- 
fling speculations ; if your heart and principles be de- 
based and poisoned, by the influence of corrupting and 
pernicious books, for which no elegance of composition 
can make amends ; if you spend so much of your time 
in literary engagements, as to make them interfere with 
higher occupations, and lead you to forget, that pious 
and benevolent action is the great end of your being : 
if such be ttie unhappy misapplication of your acqui- 
sitions and advantages, — instead of becoming a blessing 
to you, they will prove the occasion of greater con- 
Jemnation ; and, in the hour of serious thought, they 
may excite the painful reflections, — that it would have 
leen better for you, to have remained illiterate and 
unaspiring; to have been confined to the humblest 
walks of life ; and to have been even hewers of wood 
and drawers of water all your days* 

Contemplating the dangers to which you are ex- 
posed, the sorrows and dishonour which accompany 
talents misapplied, and a course of indolence and 
folly, may you exert your utmost endeavours to avoid 
them I Seriously reflecting on the great end for which 
you were brought into existence ; on the bright and 
'•ncoui-aging examples of many excellent young per- 
sons ; and on the mournful deviations of others, who 
)nce were promising; may you be so wise as to choose 
aiid follow that path, which leads to honour, useful- 
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D€SSy amd true enjoyment I This is the raornh^g o( your 
life, in which pursuit is ardent, and obstacles reaiiily 
give way to vigour and perseverance* Embrace thi$ 
favourable season ; devote yourselves to the acqulfutioa 
of knowledge and virtue; and humbly pray to God 
that he may bless your labours. Often reflect on the ' 
advantages you possess, and on the source from whence 
they are all derived. A lively sense of the privileges 
and blessings, by which you have been distinguished, 
will mduce you to render to your heavenly Father, the 
just returns of gratitude and love : and these fruits of 
early goodness will be regarded by him as acceptable 
oiTerings, and secure to you his favour and protection. 

Whatever difficulties and discouragements may be 
found in resisting tibe allurements of vice, you may 
be humbly confident, that Divine assistance will be 
afforded to all your good and pious resolutions; and 
that every virtuous effort will have a correspondent re* 
ward. You may rest assured too, that all the advan- 
tages arising from vicious indulgences, are light and 
contemptible, as well as exceedingly transient, com* 
pared with the substantial enjoyments, the present 
pleasures, and the future hopes, which result from 
piety and virtue. The Holy Scriptures assure us, 
that " The ways of wisdom are ways of pleasant* 
ness, and that all her paths are peace :" " that re- 
ligion has the promise of the bfe that now is, and 
of that which is to come :" and that the tnJy good 
man^ whatever may be the condition allotted to him 
by Divine Providence, " in all things gives thanks, 
and rejoices even in tribulation." — Some of these 
sentiments have been finely illustrated by a celebrated 
poet. The author of this address presents the illus- 
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tration to you, as a striking and beautiful poilrait of 
rirtue : with his most cordial wishes, that your hearts and 
lives may correspond to it ; and that your happm 
here, may be an earnest of happiness hereafter. 

** Know then this truth, (eaough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness beloir i 
The only point where human bliss stands still ; 
And tastes the good, without the fall to ill : 
Where only merit constant. pay receives. 
Is blessed in what it takes, and what it gives ; 
The joy unequalPd, if its end it gaioj 
And if it lose, attended with no pain : 
Without satiety, though e*er so blessM ; 
And but more relish'd as the more distress*4 : 
The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears. 
Less pleasing far than virtue*8 very tears : 
Good, from each object, from each place acquirM } 
For ever exercis'd, yet never tir'd ; 
Never f^lated, while one man*s oppressed; 
Never dejected, while another*s blessM : 
And where no wants, no wishes can remain; 
Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain.— 
For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
And o|)ens still, and opens on his soul ; 
Till lengthen*d on to faith, and uncoufin*d. 
It poors the bliss that fills up all the mitnl/' 

THE mn 



